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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The Washington Conference, in 
order that its value may be 
justly appraised, should be con- 
sidered in its entirety. There must be taken 
into account (1) the circumstances under 
which the Conference was convened, (2) the 
particular questions which were considered, 
(3) the specific settlements that have re- 
sulted, and (4) the broader bearings both of 
the methods employed and of the decisions 
reached. Considering the magnitude of the 
issues presented and the diversity of inter- 
ests that had to be harmonized, the work of 
the Conference has moved with a rapidity 
that was wholly unexpected in any quarter 
previous to the actual opening of the ses- 
sions on November 12. If one should start 
from idealistic premises and consider the net 
results of the Conference as expressed in 
definite agreements, it would be possible to 
regard the outcome as disappointing. As 
compared with the nominal plans and speci- 
fications of a paper constitution for the end- 
ing of all war and for the government of 
the world, the agreements of the Washington 
Conference might seem to be meager and 
rather unsatisfactory. On the other hand, 
there were many practical persons who were 
not expecting anything excepting some tem- 
porary restriction of naval expenditure for 
the slight relief of taxpayers. These skep- 
tics have been surprised, and are now quite 
enthusiastic. They declare the Conference 
a notable success. 


The 
Conference 
Wins Approval 


So greatly, indeed, have the 
achievements of the Conference 
exceeded all the expectations of 
these critical and experienced observers that 
they are perhaps in danger of being unduly 
enthusiastic over it. Many of them are ap- 
plauding it as having pointed out true paths 
that may lead to a world of peace and order, 
thus saving the remnants of our civilization, 


Doubters 
Are Now 
Converted 


and opening before the twentieth century 
a good prospect for the rebuilding of a devas- 
tated world. It would seem as if the hard- 
headed realists—the diplomatists, politicians, 
military men, and seasoned journalists—had 
become generous, sentimental, and hopeful 
in the friendly atmosphere of this Confer- 
ence, while those who have been accounted 
the apostles of internationalism have shown 
a slight tendency to be fault-finding and un- 
happy. The truth is that both realists and 
idealists have earned the right to claim shares 
in the achievements of the Conference. The 
methods have been those of the realist, and 
the Conference has taken every step carefully 
and upon solid, ascertainable ground. But if 
the methods are those of diplomacy and of 
practical negotiation, the atmosphere has 
been that of human brotherhood; and, in its 
wider and deeper interpretations, the work 
of the Conference has been wholly in accord 
with the aims of the idealists. 


i For example, the idealists say, 
urbing Sea a ° 

Power: Theory With obvious truth, that naval 
and Practice Warfare ought to cease alto- 
gether, that competing navies are absurd as 
well as dangerous, and that the common seas 
ought to be protected for the proper use and 
service of mankind by a maritime force of 
international character, with battleships to- 
tally abolished, and (of course) with such 
devices as submarines rendered wholly un- 
necessary. Proposals that the high seas 
ought to be neutralized and that they ought 
to be protected through some common ar- 
rangement are so reasonable, when consid- 
ered as a matter of theory or of doctrine, 
that not very many people nowadays would 
care to argue otherwise. If, indeed, our 
Government had demanded in advance the 
acceptance of this doctrine as a part of the 
price of our naval services to the Allies and 
of our shipbuilding efforts of 1918, there 
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could have been no possible denial of so 
reasonable a proposal. We should have 
seen not merely the sinking of the surren- 
dered German battleships, but a subsequent 
scrapping of all navies, with the retention 
of a sufficient number of destroyers to con- 
stitute an international maritime police. We 
- did not, however, propose the “freedom of 
the seas” doctrine until it was too late to 
insist upon it; and, although from some 
points of view it was the most practical and 
important of all the Fourteen Points, we 
were obliged to withdraw it in order to 
secure an armistice otherwise based upon 
American principles. . 


_.__ What could have been done for 
Conflicting . ; . 
Naval Policies naval disarmament quite easily 
After the War in the early part of 1918, could 
not be done in November of that year; and 
much less could it be done in the peace- 
making Conference at Paris. President 
Wilson came home with a fixed determina- 
tion that if the United States was not to pro- 
mote the cause of disarmament and peace 
through the mutual guarantees of a League 
of Nations, we would have to proceed to 
support our principles, as well as to defend 
our interests, by creating as rapidly as pos- 
sible a navy that should be not merely one 
of the strongest, but decidedly the most 
powerful in the world. This demand of the 
Wilson Administration upon Congress and 
the country was made at a time when the 
British Government was proclaiming, with 
equal earnestness and determination, the con- 
tinued and permanent policy of supremacy 
for the British fleet. Up to that time, the 
British Government had not wavered in its 
purpose to build ships in maintenance of its 
two-power policy. That is to say, the British 
navy must either be twice as powerful as the 
navy next in rank, or else at least as powerful 

as the second and third navies combined. 


__. The Japanese, furthermore— 

Japan Aimed . ° ° 
to Control) having by virtue of circum- 
Pacific stances been enabled to increase 
their financial resources, their military and 
naval power, and their hold upon Eastern 
Asia during the war period—were now en- 
tering upon a policy of naval expansion that 
was intended to make them decidedly 
stronger in the Pacific (taking into account 
their strategic locations) than any other’ 
power. Their naval strength would proba- 
bly in the future have been concentrated in a 
type of marine monster beyond the present 





capacity of the Panama Canal, so that the 
United States would not have been able in 
case of trouble to bring super-dreadnoughts 
from the Atlantic Fleet to the aid our ships 
in the Pacific. British interests in Asia were 
so complicated that the Japanese felt secure 
in the belief that Great Britain would be 
obliged to renew the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance. While this alliance would probably 
not have brought the British fleet into direct 
action against the United States if we had 
been engaged in war with Japan, it was 
evident enough that, with the alliance main- 
tained and renewed, the danger of strife in 
the Pacific would be increased rather than 
diminished — unless, indeed, the United 
States should practically abandon what had 
hitherto been regarded as American interests 
and American responsibilities in the Pacific 
and Far East. 


... Such were the situations that 
Competition . 
as our Government was facing last 
Proposed year; and Secretary Daniels, 
with President Wilson’s approval, did not 
hesitate to ask Congress to support a ship- 
building program that would in due time 
have made the American navy stronger than 
the British, while leaving Japan far in the 
rear. It was admitted everywhere that, in 
a competition for naval prestige and power, 
the U'nited States was foremost in command 
of money, materials, shipyards, and labor, 
and could soon take first rank. All other 
interested governments were anxiously study- 
ing the signs at Washington to see if the 
proposed naval policy would have Republican 
as well as Democratic support. It soon be- 
came apparent that foreign policy as directed 
by President Harding and Secretary Hughes 
was of a most friendly and pacific quality, 
but that it was even more firm and more 
definite than had been the foreign policies of 
the Wilson Administration during its last 
year. The Republican Administration was 
very anxious to reduce public expenditures. 
It had no desire to participate in a competi- 
tive armament race. It was willing, however, 
to spend as much money as might be found 
necessary to defend the peace of the United 
States and to protect American interests. 


The Republican Administration 
saw only two ways to keep the 
United States secure from being 
dragged into war. One was an interna- 
tional agreement to stop competitive arming, 
while also providing for settling questions 


The Two 
American 
Alternatives 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 

















|THE HEADS OF THE FOUR PRINCIPAL DELEGATIONS AT THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


(From left to right are: Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, of Japan; Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, of Great Britain; the 
American Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes; and M. Aristide Briand, Premier of France) 


in dispute; and the other was to make such 
abundant preparation in advance that no 
nation under any pretext would involve it- 
self in war with us without having been 
willing to try all possible methods of peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. It is necessary 
to have in mind these considerations in order 
to understand the difficulties and dangers 
that confronted governments when President 
Harding invited Great Britain and Japan to 
study the international problems of the Far 
East and the Pacific. It was a happy deci- 
sion at Washington to give the Conference 
a broader character by inviting France and 
Italy to participate, with China as vitally 
concerned, and with Holland and Belgium 
not merely as having colonial interests, but 
also as representing highly civilized members 
of the family of nations not engaged in naval 
competition and deeply interested in peace by 
agreement. 


Fixing OS stated in _our pages last 
Maval month, and as is well known to 

all our readers, Mr. Hughes 

opened the Conference with a definite pro- 
posal that the United States, Great Britain, 


and Japan stop their current building of 
battleships and reduce their navies in such 
a way that fixed ratios might be established. 
It is evident that such a plan must involve 
an immense number of technical considera- 
tions, and these will form topics for future 
discussion. The great point of the Hughes 
proposal was that competition should cease, 
and that, as regards the larger classes of 
ships, navies should not expand during the 
coming ten years beyond the maximum ton- 
nage agreed upon. Concerning ratios, the 
thing proposed was that England and the 
United States should aim at an equality with 
one another in sea power, with the Japanese 
navy equal to 60 per cent. of the American 
or the British. It was proposed to reduce 
the American tonnage of so-called “‘capital” 
ships to 500,000 tons, the British ultimately 
to the same maximum, and the Japanese to 
300,000. So much discussion was raised by 
the Japanese, who until very recently had 
possessed a quite inferior navy, that there 
was comparatively little comment upon what 
in the long run will be seen as the most 
important of all the decisions made at this 
conference, namely, that of the British 
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Government in admitting the principle of 
equality with the United States. 


There are times when to yield 
is to conquer. Judged by the 
highest tests of statesmanship 
and diplomacy, Great Britain won enduring 
praise for herself, and made an almost 
measureless contribution to the future har- 
monizing of the world, when she abandoned 
the position she has held since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and cordially adopted the 
proposal that the American navy should be 
as strong as the British. The people of the 
British Islands, and those of the British 
Dominions, have made no mistake in ac- 
cepting this profound change in their naval 
policy. Mr. Balfour, as head of the British 
delegation, in endorsing the Hughes pro- 
gram at the second open session of the Con- 
ference, painted an eloquent picture of the 
British Empire, with its dependence upon 
ocean transportation and its defensive needs. 
It is a high order of statesmanship that is 
able to look all the facts in the face and to 
make a decision that might seem to involve 
a sacrifice, whether of power or of prestige. 
As a matter of fact, this decision will bring 
to the British people and their associated 
countries a succession of substantial benefits. 


Britain’s 
Historic 
Renunciation 


aa Where competition ends, co- 
britain operation almost inevitably be- 

gins. If Secretary Hughes had 

proclaimed the end of naval warfare and 
the internationalization of the high seas, he 
would have been regarded as a visionary and 
a doctrinaire, and he would have failed. 
The burden of naval supremacy was too 
great henceforth for the British, and it 


would have been in many ways most un- 
fortunate for us if we had felt ourselves 
compelled to assume that burden. How- 
ever, for the American and British govern- 
ments to accept the principle of naval equal- 
ity is equivalent to declaring before the 
whole world that Great Britain and the 
United States, in further development of 
the principles of 1814, are not going: to 
make war upon one another, either in the 
present century, nor in those to follow. 
Gradually this Anglo-American accord will 
be made the basis of an association for the 
regulation of maritime affairs, with a still 
further limitation of naval armaments. The 
United States abandoned a prospective posi- 
tion of naval leadership, and the British in 
turn abandoned an actual leadership, having 
behind it the tradition and the experience of 
centuries. 


British Senti- Lhe British Government, fully 
ment Almost supporting its delegates at Wash- 
Unanimous. ° ° 
ington, acted in accordance with 
the clear sentiment of the British people, as 
expressed in many ways, notably through 
the brilliant work of the Conference corre- 
spondents of British newspapers, and through 
the strong endorsement of British editors at 
home, regardless of political partisanship. 
At no other point had British national opin- 
ion been so sensitive as at this one point of 
naval policy. To accept whole-heartedly 
the doctrine that Uncle Sam’s navy is to be 
as strong as John Bull’s navy is for the 
British people to say that the fundamental 
dogma in their new creed is that of har- 
mony and coéperation with the people of 
the United States. They believe that the 
American people will be just, generous and 
gallant in all real emergencies. There 
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is no intention whatever on the part 
of either of these two governments to 
try to get the better of the other in 
the development of new forms of 
naval equipment. It may be true 
that battleships are becoming obso- 
lete, and that vessels equipped to 
carry bombing airplanes are to be re- 
garded by the technical authorities as 
henceforth more important. But nei- 
ther of the two governments has any 
notion of taking advantage of the 
other through the development of new 
kinds of machinery for wielding sea 
power. ‘Their intentions are pacific 
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THE SHIPS TO BUILD—AND THE SHIPS TO SCRAP 
From Reynold’s Newspaper (London, England) 


and coéperative. They will unite to 
make naval holidays permanent. 
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Japanese When Japan began to 
eins cies build her modern navy, 
China had war vessels 

and Russia was a formidable naval 
power. Japan successively destroyed 
the Chinese and Russian fleets. Ger- 
many began to emerge rapidly as a 
great naval power, laid hold upon 
a Chinese port and a Chinese prov- 
ince, acquired various islands in the 
Pacific, and developed a great com- 
petitive commerce in the Far East. 
The German fleet disappeared in 
consequence of the union of British, 
American, and Japanese naval activi- 
ties, cooperating with the combined 
land power of the Allies and the 
United States. It would be madness 
for Japan to try to build up naval 
power in avowed competition either 
with the United States or Great 
Britain. Such percentage as_ the 
Washington Conference assigns to 
Japan is more than ample, in view 
of the fact that Russia, Germany, and 














China have totally disappeared as 
naval powers and have no land forces 
in the Far East that give Japan any 
concern whatsoever. It would seem 
logical that France and Italy should 
arrive at some agreement about their 
respective navies in order that they 
may not waste money that is needed 
by them for other purposes, and also in 
order that no irritation may arise from 
a tendency to competition in the Medi- 
terranean. ‘There are no other navies 
large enough to demand international con- 
sideration at the present time. It may be 
possible within twenty years to arrive at a 
plan of naval accord under which all com- 
mercial and maritime powers will make pro- 
portionate monetary contributions toward the 
support of the codperative world fleet, with 
the ratios of the Washington Conference as 
a starting point. 


‘peices Ww hatever facts might have jus- 
gitilowtng a tified the conduct of the British 
Government in that period when 

it was forming its pre-war ententes and 
alliances, it had become the opinion of the 
on-looking world that there was no remain- 
ing excuse for perpetuating the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. Japan as a world power 
is a very young country, and it has been hard 
for its imperialistic leaders to place restraints 
upon their ambitions. Viewed historically, 


© Underwood & Underwood 


RT. HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, HEAD OF THE BRITISH DELEGA- 
TION AT WASHINGTION AND NOW ONE OF THE RECOGNIZED 


LEADERS OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


(Mr. Balfour’s spirit of codperation in the Washington Con- 
ference has aided not only in producing cordial understandings 
between America and the British Empire, but also in finding 
workable compromises for many of the disputes of the Pacific 
and the Far East) 


the British Empire, with its correlated su- 
premacies in naval power and in merchant 
shipping, has been created through the seiz- 
ing, from time to time, of opportunities due 
to the weakness or the misfortunes of other 
powers. It is not strange that Japan, an 
island power, lying in the Pacific off the 
coasts of Asia, should have studied the his- 
tory of British expansion, and should have 
arrived at the conclusion that with a perma- 
nent alliance these two insular empires could 
permanently dominate all the oceans for 
commercial leadership as well as for imperial 
dominion. With Russia prostrate, with the 
Chinese Government inert and _ helpless, 
while Asiatic peoples all the way from the 
Bosphorus to the Indian Ocean were in 
political ferment, there seemed to the im- 
perialists of Japan an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to extend Japanese authority. 


Why Japan it was the opinion of these Japa- 
Clung tothe nese leaders that the Alliance 
ane with 6Great Britain amounted 
virtually to a license (beyond any danger of 
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challenge) to rule the Pacific by naval power 
and to dominate Siberia, Manchuria, and 
China by combined land and sea forces. Cer- 
tain British imperialists on their part had 
been saying that they must renew the al- 
liance, if Japan so desired, as a matter of 
politeness. This of course was a diplomatic 
way of saying that they believed that there 
were more advantages for Britain in a com- 
bination with Japan for world control than 
in an agreement with the United States for 
fair play and coéperation all around. Ob- 
viously, the United States could not explicitly 
demand that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance be 
terminated. Neither could the United States 
‘undertake to build a navy that should be 
greater than the combined fleets of Great 
Britain and Japan. The time had come for 
understandings all around; and fortunately 
the best sentiment of Australia and Canada 
took the American view, and discovered that 
public opinion in Great Britain was moving 
in that direction. 


In order that the British Gov- 
ernment should withdraw from 
the Japanese Alliance without 
exasperating Japan, it was necessary to 
create good feeling in that country. This has 
been to a large extent accomplished at Wash- 
ington. And so it came to pass that the 
Alliance was expressly terminated by one of 
the clauses in a new agreement, known as 
the Four-Power Treaty and signed at Wash- 
ington December 13. The parties to this 
agreement are the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan and France. In his important 
article in the present number of this Review, 
explaining the work of the Conference, Mr. 
Simonds deals thoroughly with this agree- 
ment for maintaining peace in the Pacific. If 
any question arises that is likely to disturb 
harmony among these powers, in relation to 
their insular possessions or other interests of 
any kind in the Pacific, they agree to come 
together in fresh conference, to consider the 
controversy and to adjust it. In a similar 
way, if disputes arise through the aggression 
of any other power not a party to the treaty, 
the four governments agree to hold a con- 
ference and ‘determine upon the best way to 
meet the exigencies of the particular situa- 
tion. The agreement is to remain in force 
for ten years, and beyond that period it will 
continue unless a year’s notice is given by 
any member that it wishes to withdraw. 
France was glad to be included in any com- 
pact that recognizes guarantees for security. 


Japan Enters 
a Larger 
Combination 


This treaty might appear to the 
superficial reader or the casual 
student of international affairs 
to be rather vague and indefinite. It is, 
however, pronounced by the Japanese Pre- 
mier, Baron Takahashi, as the “grandest 
contribution to the cause of peace ever re- 
corded in history.” It rests upon a basis of 
confidence and good will, and its implica- 
tions are altogether those of mutual respect, 
of good faith all around, and of friendly co- 
Operation. It is obvious that the powers 
most immediately concerned are three rather 
than four. Yet there was much felicity in 
adding France to the list; and the treaty 
from every standpoint is stronger for this 
inclusion. France represents the general in- 
terest of Europe in the Pacific; moreover, in 
case of a difference to be adjusted by confer- 
ence, the presence of France would be espe- 
cially helpful. This treaty moves in the right 
direction, by safe and practical methods. 


A Treaty 
of Great 
Promise 


Our readers will remember the 
State Department notes on 
American rights in regions as- 
signed under “mandates” by the Versailles 
Treaty. It was held by Secretary Colby that 
the United States had lost no substantial 
rights through its failure to accept member- 
ship in the League of Nations; and this opin- 
ion was still more fully developed by Secre- 


An 
Agreement 
About Yap 


‘tary Hughes in his note on American rights 


in Mesopotamia and in his discussion with 
Japan of American cable rights in the Pacific 
island of Yap. The negotiations about Yap 
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and the Japanese mandate over former Ger- 
man islands north of the Equator resulted 
last month in a definite treaty between the 
United States and Japan, which was made 
public in association with the Four-Power 
agreement. Japan accords to the United 
States all that our Government has claimed 
as regards the use of Yap for cable and radio 
purposes, while the United States in turn 
recognizes the mandate of Japan over the 
former German islands north of the Equa- 
tor. The treaty confirms to American mis- 
sionaries and educators the rights they had 
long exercised in many of these islands. The 
agreement ends what had been a rather se- 
rious controversy, in a way that secures 
American rights and interests, while fully 
recognizing everything that the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations have 
accorded to Japan as exercising sovereignty 
over the islands in question. It was under- 
stood that, either with or without a definite 
agreement in treaty form, the United States 
would be accorded full equality with other 
nations in those islands south of the Equator 
that were assigned at Paris to the British 
Empire. 


As these pages were written, the 
work of the Conference in its 
more fundamental objects was 
completed and was successful. It is within 
bounds to express the view that no article 
has been written which more clearly sets 
forth those principal objects and successful 
results than the contribution which Mr. 
Simonds makes to our pages this month. 
There had not been completed, in time for 
final statement or discussion here, certain 
settlements affecting China. Nevertheless it 
was known that the Shantung question, 
which meant more to the Chinese than any- 
thing else, was about to be adjusted by 
mutual agreement with something like a 
complete withdrawal on the part of Japan. 
Secretary Hughes and Mr. Balfour were 
lending their good offices to the Japanese and 
Chinese delegates in order that the Wash- 
ington Conference might not end with Shan- 
tung questions still in controversy. The 
Japanese were not to withdraw wholly from 
Manchuria, yet China’s sovereignty was 
acknowledged and limits placed upon the 
activities of foreign governments. Numerous 
claims involving national dignity, as asserted 
by the Chinese delegates, were admitted as 
just in principle by the entire Conference. 
These included the withdrawal of foreign 
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MISS WASHINGTON OPENS THE DOOR AND LETS 
AIR IN FOR THE INVALID 
From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 


post offices from Chinese territory, the ulti- 
mate freedom of China to control and ad- 
minister her customs duties, the withdrawal 
from China of foreign troops and police 
forces, and the abolition of foreign courts of 
justice. “These changes cannot be made in a 
moment, for the simple reason that China is- 
in a state of governmental chaos and unable 
to give proper guarantees. China has been 
brilliantly represented at the Conference, 
and everything that was practically possible 
has been done to secure proper consideration 
for Chinese demands and claims. China’s 
one paramount task is that of building up a 
modern government, capable of exercising 
internal authority and of meeting external 
responsibilities, 


‘The atmosphere of the Confer- 
ence has been created not merely 
by the handful of principal dele- 
gates, but by the much larger gathering at 
Washington, including the correspondents of 
newspapers. This atmosphere was enlivened 
constantly by currents of public opinion from 
all the countries that were principally af- 
fected. Thus the students’ riots in China had 
a marked bearing upon the handling of the 
Shantung question in Washington. Certain 
happenings in Italy, following a misstate- 
ment in the press bearing upon Franco- 
Italian relations, showed the sensitiveness 
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HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


(Mr. Lodge is chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and leader of the Republican 
majority. As one of the four American delegates in 
the Armament Conference, the task was assigned to 
Mr. Lodge of presenting the Four-Power Treaty. His 
speech on that occasion was one of notable excellence) 


with which Western Europe was following 
the Conference discussions. Popular feeling 
in Japan about the great superdreadnought 
Mutsu had to be reckoned with at Washing- 
ton in finally adjusting the details of the 
5-5-3 program. ‘The announcement of the 
treaty between the Sinn Fein delegates and 
Mr. Lloyd George over the status of: Ire- 
land visibly strengthened the hands of those 
who were guiding the Conference at Wash- 
ington toward a successful conclusion. 


We are fortunate in being able 
of the to follow Mr. Simonds’ clear 
Conference and logical analysis of the Con- 
ference and its work, with a similarly note- 
worthy picture of the Conference, though 
more intimate and personal. The anony- 
mous journalist whose recent volume en- 
titled “The Mirrors of Washington’ has 
stimulated so much curiosity and has been so 
widely read gives us an account of the Con- 
ference on its human side. ‘This article 
characterizes some of the leading figures at 
Washington with a touch of wit and a flash 
of humor. It is wholly candid and highly 
readahle; but it is a thoroughly sound and 
responsible study of the new forces of inter- 
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national public opinion as they have begun 
to find ways to accomplish results. The 
manner in which the beneficent power of the 
press may be marshalled for helping to secure 
world harmony—as against that malignant 
tendency in nationalistic newspaperdom to 
play upon prejudice and to make false ap- 
peals to patriotism—is admirably shown in 
this article by one of the keenest of Ameri- 
can political observers and one of the most 
brilliant of contemporary journalists. 





nr Undoubtedly the forces of en- 
Senate lightened opinion in every coun- 
try which has been represented 

at Washington are lending support to the 
work that has been done. Ratification of 
the agreements of the Conference ought to be 
prompt and virtually unanimous. An at- 
tempt on the part of Democratic Senators to 
obtrude partisanship into the debate on rati- 
fication of the Four-Power Treaty would be 
reprehensible in a high degree. Every Sena- 
tor is entitled to his own opinions, and is 
solely responsible for his vote. And every 
Senator must take the course that seems to 
him best. But these efforts to avert war 
and to secure international accord do not 
come properly within the range of American 
party politics. Fortunately, the work of the 
Cénference has been so open, and has been 
so fully presented to the country, that it 
would be impossible for any man in the 
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United States Senate to contribute anything 
essential to the public discussion by merely 
prolonging the debate and holding up the 
final vote upon endorsement. It does not 
appear that very many Senators will vote 
against ratification; and it is already per- 
missible to express the opinion that those 
who feel it their duty to oppose the “Four- 
Power Treaty” are not acting in a partisan 
spirit, but are following their own convic- 
tions, which lead them to condemn our 
joining in international agreements. 


wisi Qceree’s Ue British Prime Minister 
ereatest would have been a _ welcome 
figure at the Conference; but as 
our anonymous contributor so well explains, 
Mr. Balfour has headed the British group 
in a manner that has crowned his long public 
career with especial honor and distinction. 
As was to have been expected, the British 
were more in evidence than any other ele- 
ment at Washington, and they contributed 
greatly to the decisions and adjustments that 
were so skilfully made under the masterful 
leadership of Secretary Hughes. The British 
Government was in constant touch with 
affairs at Washington, and meanwhile Mr. 
Lloyd George was lending more help to the 
Conference by virtue of the occupations 
which kept him at home than he could have 
rendered by his presence in this country. To 
have settled the Irish controversy was to 
have served all mankind. The differences 
between Great Britain and Ireland had an 
international character from the Irish stand- 
point, just as the differences between the 
United States and the seceding South had an 
international character from the standpoint 
of the Government of Jefferson Davis at 
Richmond. The Washington Government 
insisted that Europe ought to see nothing 
but a domestic insurrection, and ought not to 
give the Confederacy the status of belliger- 
ency in international law. Yet Europe in- 
sisted upon viewing the American war as 
having an international aspect. 


Great Britain had for a long 
time insisted that the problem of 
Irish Home Rule was merely 
that of adjusting local institutions, as subor- 
dinate to British sovereignty and authority. 
But the Irish leaders had so stubbornly in- 
sisted upon their view of Ireland as a distinct 
nation that it had become necessary either to 
show some respect for this doctrine of Irish 
self-determination or else to fight Ireland in 
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open warfare to the point of unconditional 
surrender, exactly as our Civil War was 
fought out and as Great Britain fought the 


Boers to a standstill. After the surrender 
of Lee’s army, with an unhappy period of 
transitional mismanagement, the South was 
restored to its true place in the Union, In 
like manner, after the crushing of the little 
Boer Republics, there came about a recon- 
struction of South Africa which gave the 
Boers not only everything they could have 
desired in their owit continent, but also a 
large position in the affairs of the British 
Empire and of the world. It does not fol- 
low that the American war was a fortunate 
circumstance for this country, or that the 
Boer War was a creditable episode in the 
development of the British Empire. If 
leadership had been wiser, both wars might 
have been averted. It was the business of 
English and Irish leaders, studying the les- 
sons of history, to avoid a war, and to find 
a way not merely to make life as neigh- 
bors endurable, but to make it mutually 
advantageous, 


An agreement was reached be- 
«ween the British and Irish lead- 
ts in conference at London, on 
December 6, very largely because King 
George and the British Prime Minister took 
a broad and generous view of Ireland’s claim 
to be treated as a nation. “The two Georges” 
decided to rely upon the good faith and good 
sense of the Irish people, rather than upon 
military or political coercion. Great Britain’s 
delegation at Washington was entering upon 
the great adventure of trusting the American 
people and of codperating with them on equal 
terms in exercising the responsibilities of 
naval power. In somewhat analogous fash- 
ion, the heads of the British ministry at 
home, with the hearty approval of King 
George, were deciding to give the [Irish 
people full liberty to set up their Irish Free 
State, and to take their place in the world 
as a trusted associate of Great Britain. The 
realist in politics and economics knows that 
Ireland has more need of Great Britain as a 
good neighbor than Great Britain has of 
Ireland. But the sense of acting freely helps 
those who live side by side to be the more 
friendly and valuable as neighbors. Mr. 
P. W. Wilson, whose knowledge of the Irish 
situation is based upon long and intimate 
study of it in all phases, writes for us this 
month: a very timely article on the nature 
of the momentous treaty between the Sinn 
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would have been regarded as impos- 
sible. Mr. De Valera, the nominal 
President of the Irish Republic, had 
not conducted the negotiations at 
Westminster, but had sent Mr. 
Arthur Griffith, Mr. Michael Col- 
lins, and other members of the Irish 
Sinn Fein Government, while he re- 
mained in Dublin. To the surprise 
of almost everybody, Mr. De Valera 
refused to accept the agreement and 
undertook to lead a movement for its 


SEA rejection by the Dail Eireann, the 


name by which the legislative body 
of the Sinn Fein Government is 
known in Ireland. 


, It was fully admitted by 
Extremists . ° 
Makinga the Irish negotiators that 
Final Stand the treaty was not bind- 
ing unless ratified by the Dail 
‘ Eireann. But Mr. De Valera, who 


, is so unfortunate as to have a meta- 


physical rather than a political men- 
tality, obstructed proceedings on 
December 14 by holding that the 
negotiators had no right to sign the 








THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND 


(The four shaded ones and the two black ones constitute the six 
counties which at present belong to the so-called Ulster Government 
with seat at Belfast. If Ulster remains aloof from the new Irish 
Free State, a commission will have to report upon the question 
whether counties Tyrone and Fermanagh should be detached from 
the Ulster Government and added to that of the Irish Free State) 


Fein leaders and the British. Government, 
under which it was proposed last month to 
set up the Irish Free State. 


iain King George opened: a special 
hand session _ of the Parliament at 
Westminster on December 14, 

for the sole business of dealing with the pro- 
posed agreement. The King expressed the 
earnest hope that the strife of centuries might 
be ended and “that Ireland, as a free partner 
in the Commonwealth of Nations forming 
the British Empire, will secure fulfillment 
of her national ideals.” It was well known 
that Parliament would support the agree- 
ment by an overwhelming majority. Mr. 
Lloyd George, in his opening speech, was 
able to show that not only the British Do- 
minions but the friendly governments of all 
the world had sent congratulations and ex- 
pressed distinct approval. The real fight 
over ratification was, therefore, not in Great 
Britain, although the British Government 
had made concessions which at any previous 
time during the past five hundred years 





treaty which they had been empow- 
ered to negotiate until the signing 
itself had been submitted to the As- 
sembly at Dublin. This interposition 
of an absurd quibble carried the open 
discussion of the agreement itself 
cver until a later day. The sentiment of 
the Irish people, as expressed through their 
newspapers and through their religious and 
political leaders in general, had been over- 
whelmingly in favor of accepting an agree- 
ment which all the world regarded as more 
favorable than anything that Ireland had 
reason to expect. It was not surprising that 
the Ulster extremists, led by Sir. James 
Craig, should attack Mr. Lloyd George and 
the King himself as having sacrificed Belfast 
and the adjacent counties in which separatist 
views predominate. But, with De Valera 
and Craig both in opposition to the treaty, 
there was a good chance for moderate and 
sensible men to lay aside their differences 
and to come together for a harmonious Ire- 
land. Thus obstruction from certain ele- 
ments in both parts of Ireland, as well as 


from a certain “die-hard” Tory element in . 


England, was to have been taken for granted. 
But it was also the general opinion that the 
treaty would be ratified at Dublin soon after 
its acceptance at Westminster, and that 
Ulster would ultimately see a new light and 
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take its proper and influential part in the 
government of a united Ireland. At West- 
minster, the leaders of all parties strongly 
supported Mr, Lloyd George. After two 
or three days of struggle in the Dail Eireann 
at Dublin, the treaty emerged strongly tri- 
umphant. In the north the two doubtful 
counties were asserting themselves against 
Belfast. Lord Carson and Sir James Craig 
were hearing from a disapproving empire. 


It is evident to all thoughtful 
minds that the Irish agreement 
and the Washington Conference 
results, taken together, have constituted the 
most hopeful achievements in the sphere of 
public relationships that have occurred since 
the acceptance of the armistice and the end- 
ing of the Great War on November 11, 
1918. To some extent at least the war was 
consciously fought and won for the sake of 
our best ideals of liberty and ordered justice. 
We best honor those who died and those who 
suffered in the war when we proceed, step 
by step, to rebuild the world on generous 
and fraternal principles. There are many 
grave problems yet to be solved. Some of 
them at least may be approached the more 
hopefully because of the [rish settlement and 
the Washington agreements. The economic 
dismemberment of Europe is almost as de- 
structive as was the war itself. There will 
have to be conferences of one kind or another 
to agree upon plans for economic readjust- 
ment. When such plans can be made and 
brought into operation there will be rapid 
disappearance of the misery now existing by 
reason of famine and unemployment in large 
portions of Europe and western Asia. 


Justifying 
th 


e 
Great Sacifice 


Until that time comes, there can 
be no mistake in yielding to,those 
impulses of pity and of kindness 
which have inspired all American measures 
hitherto for aid in regions of distress. We 
are publishing in this number of the REVIEW 
an article on the conditions in the Near East 
which require the further support of that 
noble agency, the Near East Relief. We are 
also presenting articles on affairs in Serbia, 
with some account of the admirable and 
successful work for the children of Serbia 
that is carried on under the auspices of the 
Serbian Child Welfare Association. We 
are assured by Mr. Hoover, with ample cor- 
roboration from various sources, that the 
American work for relief in the famine dis- 
tricts of Russia is not suffering obstruction 


“Continuance 


in 
Well-Doing”’ 


from the Bolshevist authorities; and that the 
supplies for suffering children are going di- 
rectly to those for whom they are intended. 
A better investment from the standpoint of 
future good-will among nations could not 
be made than that which would be repre- 
sented by an increasing American effort to 
succor the women and children in the famine- 
stricken provinces of the Volga region who 
are now in the midst of a winter of privation. 


iii In his message to Congress, de- 
ject and livered on December 6, Presi- 
dent Harding described the 
conditions existing in the valley of the 
Volga, and praised the voluntary agencies 
that are exerting themselves to save the lives 
of children in this area; but he advocated 
larger measures, earnestly recommending the 
“appropriation necessary to supply the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration with 10,000,000 
bushels of corn and 1,000,000 bushels of 
seed grain, not alone to halt the wave of 
death through starvation, but to enable 
spring planting in areas where the seed grains 
have been exhausted temporarily to stem 
starvation.” The President declared that he 
was not unaware that we have suffering and 
privation at home. But, he added, “It seems 
to me we should be indifferent to our own 
heart promptings, and out of accord with the 
spirit which acclaims the Christmastide, if 
we do not give out of our national abundance 
to lighten this burden of woe upon a people 
blameless and helpless in famime’s peril.” 
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If the average woman voter 
finds it difficult to keep in mind 
the arbitrary dates and _ the 
curious overlappings of our double system 
of Presidential and Congressional govern- 
ment, she should find some consolation in 
knowing that the average male voter is also 
likely to become confused at times. Thus 
the Congress which was elected with Presi- 
dent Harding in the Republican sweep of 
November, 1920, entered upon its first 
regular session as required by the Constitu- 
tion on the first Monday of December, 1921, 
some thirteen months after its election. The 
preceding Congress ended its work on the 
fourth of March, when President Harding 
was inaugurated. But soon after the Admin- 
istration began its term of service last spring, 
Mr. Harding called the new Congress to- 
gether to meet in extraordinary session. It 
is this “extra” session which finished its work 
on November 23, the members giving them- 
selves a breathing spell until Monday, 
December 5, when they reconvened for their 
first regular session, with a long stretch of 
work lying ahead. Mr. Gillett of Massa- 
chusetts continues as Speaker of the House. 


Congresss 
and Its 
Sessions 


The extra session was called for 


Work of es A 
the Recent the principal purpose of dealing 
Session ‘with tariff and taxation. After 


much struggling over the Fordney Tariff 
bill, Congress reached the wise conclusion 
that world trade was in too chaotic a condi- 
tion for the immediate enactment of a com- 
pletely revised system of customs duties. 
Early in the extra session there had been 
enacted a so-called emergency tariff measure, 
which related particularly to agricultural 
conditions, but which also had some provi- 
sions of a general kind; for example, those 
intended to protect the industries of this 
country against what is called “dumping.” 
The great effort of the session was to enact 
a revised measure of federal taxation, and 
this was duly accomplished. In later para- 
graphs we are explaining the principal 
changes that have been wrought by this new 
tax law. ‘This extra session is also to be 
credited with giving effect to the improved 
method of dealing with expenditures that 
looks at the Government’s business as a 
whole, and that is known as the budget 
system. To this matter also we are revert- 
ing on another page. The country has evi- 
dently smiled with warm approval upon the 
Harding Administration, while it has re- 
frained from showing enthusiasm for the 
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Republican Congress that was elected along 
with Mr. Harding. 


Yet the Republican leader, Mr. 
Mondell, in the closing hour on 
November 23, was probably right 
in declaring that the session had been one of 
the most diligent and important in the history 
of the American Congress. He referred to 
the substantial lightening of tax burdens, and 
included in his list of actual achievements 
the Emergency Tariff, the Budget law, the 
new revenue act, the peace resolution (favor- 
ing a conference), the Volstead Anti-Beer 
law, the Immigration Restriction act, the 
Veteran’s Bureau act, the Farm Loan act, 
the Maternity law, the Packers Control law, 
the Good Roads appropriation of $80,000,- 
000, the act for the apportionment of the 
waters of the Colorado River, the War 
Finance Agricultural Loan act, the Grain 
Exchange Futures law, the appropriation 
for the Shipping Board, the Naval appropria- 
tion measure, the Army appropriation 
measure, the Cable Control act, and the 
Indian Bureau act. It was shown further 
than an immense amount of work had been 
done upon measures which will come up for 
completion in the regular session. Mr. 
Garrett of Tennessee, the acting minority 
leader, analyzed Mr. Mondell’s record of 
achievements in order to show that most of 
the important work of the session had been 
non-partisan, and had grown largely out of 
previous study and effort. This, however, 
is all to the good. American citizens cannot 
be too often reminded that in the real work 
of governing the country and making its 
laws, partisanship has a very minor place. If 
the Republican leaders were able to build 
upon the good work that had been done 
under Democratic leadership in a former 
period, so much the better for all concerned. 
The simple fact is that the work of Congress 
has been overshadowed by the Peace Con- 
ference and has not had sufficient prominence 
in the newspapers. Neither has it had that 
regular and continuous interpretation that 
would be desirable. 


Not So 
Bad as 
Painted 


The President LHe President transmitted the 
Delivers His Budget to Congress on Decem- 
7° ber 5, with an accompanying 
message. On December 6 Mr. Harding 
appeared in person and delivered his annual 
message before the two Houses meeting in 
joint session. There were many distinguished 
visitors present, including delegates attending 
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THE SENATE AND HOUSE JOINT COMMITTEE LEAVING THE WHITE HOUSE AFTER NOTIFYING PRESIDENT 
HARDING ON DECEMBER 5 THAT THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS HAD MET IN REGULAR SESSION 
(From left to right: Mr. Rodgers, House Sergeant-at-Arms; Representatives Madden, Garrett, and Mondell; 


Senators Lodge and Hitchock, and Senate Sergeant-at-Arms Barry. Mr. 


Garrett, of Tennessee, has been acting 


as leader of the Democratic minority in the House, and Senator Hitchock is leading the minority in the Senate, 
Mr. Mondell is the Republican floor leader, and Mr. Madden is one of the foremost members of the House) 


the Armament Conference. The message 
began with generous and sympathetic refer- 
ences to existing conditions at home and 
abroad. The spirit of codperation with Con- 
gress, as expressed in the message, was both 
tactful and wise. 


The first concrete topic in the 
message referred to the merchant 
marine act of 1920, in which 
President Wilson was directed to give notice 
of the termination of all existing commercial 
treaties in order to admit of reduced duties 
on imports carried in American ships. Mr. 
Wilson did not find it practicable to comply 
with this direction; and Mr. Harding, after 
due study of the subject, has concluded that 
there ought to be further delay in this matter 
in order to permit the presentation to Con- 
gress of a different method by which to 
encourage our merchant marine. We are 
now aware that this better method, openly 
advocated by Mr. Lasker, head of the Ship- 
ping Board, is to be that of direct compensa- 
tion, or of subsidies. Mr. Harding declared 
that “the American intention to establish a 
merchant marine is so unalterable that a plan 
of reimbursement at no other cost than is 
contemplated in the existing act will appeal 
to the pride and encourage the hope of. all 
American people.” Merchant marine, then, 
is Mr. Harding’s first topic. 


Merchant 
Marine 
Policy 


Next comes the tariff measure. 
Mr. Harding urges “an early 
completion of this necessary 
legislation.” He declares that “it is needed 
to stabilize our industry at home. It is 
essential to make more definite our trade 
relations abroad. Moore, it is vital to the 
preservation of many of our own industries 
which contribute so notably to the very 
lifeblood of our nation.” In finely balanced 
phrases President Harding disclaims any 
desire to have a tariff system that would 
ignore economic conditions abroad or destroy 
our foreign trade. But he holds firmly to 
the view that we must maintain our own 
stability, and that we shall not help to build 
up European prosperity by submitting to a 
sacrifice of our own. He advises a more 
flexible tariff policy than we have ever had 
before, and proposes “the extension of the 
powers of the Tariff Commission, so that 
it can adapt itself to a scientific and wholly 
just administration of the law.” Mr. Hard- 
ing discusses the problem of American valua- 
tion with entire frankness. He sees that it 
might result in making the tariff prohibitive 
in certain instances where imports ought to 
be encouraged. He intimates that American 
valuation might be made to apply to some 
commodities and not to others. He holds 
that frequent adjustment of rates and of 
cariff methods will be necessary for years to 


An 
Elastic 
Tariff 
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come. He believes that it might be possible 
to use the Tariff Commission in such a way 
as to make these frequent changes entirely 
feasible. * 
isis The next topic taken up by 
and, President Harding is that of the 
condition of American agricul- 
ture. He realizes the need of prosperity 
among the farmers and calls attention to the 
present burdens due to depressed prices. He 
makes a bold plea for the principles and 
methods of agricultural codperation. Fol- 
lowing this advocacy of codperative market- 
ing are some notably wise reflections upon 
the danger of over-concentration in our in- 
dustries and of the undue growth of our 
cities. ‘The attention of Congress is invited 
to the need of a general policy of railroad 
transportation that will help industry to find 
a better distribution, with aid to road- 
building that will “encourage the spread of 
cur population and restore the proper balance 
between city and country.” There follows 
a discussion of the relations of labor and 
capital that is in harmony with the best 
thought and effort of the present season. A 
presentation of the subject of the nation’s 
public land system is remarkable for its 
unusual statistical information, and its indi- 
cations of a new land policy. President 
Harding frankly supports the idea so strongly 
urged by the late Secretary Lane of federal 
aid for land development in conjunction 
with projects in which State and private 
participation are assured. We are encour- 
aged to believe that very large sums will 
accrue to the federal and State governments 
from the further application of our existing 
laws which provide for leasing coal, oil and 
gas lands on a royalty basis, the same prin- 
ciple relating also to deposits of phosphates 
and other minerals on the public domain. 


The annual reports of depart- 
ment heads were made public 
last month. In later paragraphs 
we are alluding to the recommendations of 
Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. Our 
extended article last month from the pen of 
Postmaster General Hays included the more 
important of his current departmental facts, 
plans, and policies. We shall next month 
give particular attention to the present status 
of the War Department, and the plans and 
recommendations of Secretary Weeks. We 
shall also defer discussion of the report of 
the Secretary of Navy until next month, in 
view of the important changes in naval plans 


Reports of 
Cabinet 
Officers 


and policies that must follow the sensational 
“scrapping” agreed upon in the 5-5-3 policy 
adopted by the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament. 


In his first report as Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Hoover calls 
attention to the fact that he has 
been in office only a few months and that he 
has been occupied principally with problems 
of reorganization. It is well known that he 
advocates the creation of what he calls a 
“real department of commerce,” and holds 
that there is necessary a thorough rearrange- 
ment and regrouping of the governmental 
services which relate to our foreign and do- 
mestic trade. He remarks that since these 
matters are now before Congress and the 
Administration, he will not take them up in 
his report. ‘The document in a series of 
appendices gives account of the current 
activities of the Bureaus which at present 
are grouped under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 


Secretary 
Hoover's 
Activities 


The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wallace, opens his report 
with a very trenchant and stimu- 
lating survey, first of agricultural conditions 
in the United States, and second, of the 
work of the Agricultural Department as re- 
lated to the nation’s progress and prosperity 
in its basic industry. This review is one of 
the most intelligent and satisfactory discus- 
sions of our agriculture and its problems 
that has ever been presented. Mr. Wallace 
boldly declares that scientific research, in its 
application to farm conditions, is the princi- 
pal object of the federal government in 
maintaining the Department. He shows 
convincingly how great are the services that 
the Department is already performing. 


Agriculture 
and Its 
Needs 


The report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, this year as always, 
is a fascinating compendium of 
information about public lands, Indians, 
patents, pensions, education, geological sur- 
veys, the reclamation of lands for purposes 
of irrigation, the national parks, the mineral 
resources of the country, Alaskan affairs, 
current matters in Hawaii, and numerous 
other things which are all brought together 
under the jurisdiction of what Secretary 
Fall calls our “home” department. This 
yearly report, although many of its chapters 
are summarized in the newspapers, ought to 
reach millions of citizens in its unabridged 


“Internal” 
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PRESIDENT HARDING DELIVERING HIS ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS AT A JOINT SESSION ON DECEMBER 6 


(Our picture shows the press gallery above the platform. Many foreign delegates to the Arms Conference and other 
distinguished visitors attended this session) 


form. Its range of interest, like that of the 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, is 
very wide. Secretary Fall has a firm grasp, 
based upon long experience, of the problems 
that concern “the Interior” of the country. 


Undoubtedly the regular ses- 
sion of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, as it resumes work after 
a few days of Christmas vacation, will settle 
down to an unbroken period of arduous 
labor that will not be ended with mid- 
summer, and that will stop very little short 
of the seventh day of next November, when 
the voters will elect members of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. Most of the members of 
the present House will be candidates for re- 
election. The Republicans will try to make 
a good record in order to maintain their 
majority in the next Congress, while the 
Democrats will show an increasing party 
consciousness in view of their purpose to 
weaken the Republican strength, or even to 
regain control for themselves. The present 
House has 435 members. The next House 
must be elected under a fresh apportionment 
based upon the census of 1920. Under this 


Jan.—2 


Facing 
the Next 
Election 


new population count, some States gain in 
Congressional representation and some States 
lose, the present House having decided that 
there must be no increase of the present 
aggregate membership of 435. Previous re- 
apportionments occurring from decade to 
decade have resulted in successive enlarge- 
ments of the total number of members. 
Where there is increase or decrease in a 
State’s membership, it becomes the business 
of the legislatures to rearrange the Congres- 
sional districts. 


While there is no serious sec- 
Farming a ° ° 
and tional strain apparent, there is 
Public Policy 4 tendency to exert the growing 
power of the agricultural regions of the 
West and South, as against the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of the East. 
This tendency has resulted in what at pres- 
ent is called the “Agricultural Bloc,” by 
which is meant the semi-organized, non- 
partisan support in both House and Senate 
of measures regarded as favorable to the 
financial welfare of the farmers. A bill of 
this kind is now pending, and among other 
things it fully legalizes farmers’ organiza- 
tions for codperative marketing. Every- 
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through support of education, building of 
good roads, adjustment of railroad rates, 
and constructive management of the na- 
tional domain. Congress has before it, 
moreover, the further study of the best way 
to relieve and help the returned soldier, 
while also working to diminish unemploy- 
ment and to lessen the strain between capita! 
and labor. Never before have the broad 
social aspects of tariff schedules in detail, 
and of tariff policy at large, been so prom- 
inent as they are appearing in the further 
discussion of the pending Fordney bill. 
The present Congress has also before it the 
very ciffcult problem’ of our immigration 
policy; and there are radical differences of 
opinion in the present House committee on 
immigration as to the principles that should 
govern the making of a law to replace the 
present temporary measure which assigns 
ratios to different foreign countries. 


es The new budget system for run- 
Dawes’ ning the great business of the 
Budget nation is clearly and ably ex- 
© Harris « xwing plained in this issue of the Review by Dr. 
GENERAL CHARLES G. DAWES, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET Samuel McCune Lindsay of -New York. 
an {Elser in this umber will be found.an artslyo ‘The actual figures of the estimates prepared 
been prepared for the President by General Dawes. The by General Dawes as Director of the Budget, 
faving insucurated the eaten, Many years ago hewas and presented at the opening of the Sixty- 
Comptroller of the Currency and has since become one seventh Congress by President Harding, are 
of the leading bankers of Chicago. During the war he , : 
was in charge of purchases for our army in, France, specifically reassuring over and above the 
od Tew y sasha and was greatly relied upon General satisfaction in at last having the na- 
tion’s business proceeding in an orderly way. 
where throughout the country the farmers The budget shows the actual expenditures 
are realizing that their greatest weakness is of the Government for the fiscal year 1921 
not in the field of production, but.in that and prepares estimates of receipts and. ex- 
of the sale of their products and the pur-_ penditures for 1922 and 1923. The out- 
chase of their supplies. Through associ- standing cheerful feature is that General 
ated activity they may take their proper Dawes confidently asserts the nation can hold 
place in the modern business world. Just down its expenses during the coming year to 
now the dairy farmers of New York and a little less than $4,000,000,000, as against 
New England are organizing on an immense an actual ‘expenditure of more than $5,500,- 
scale; and an article which we ‘are printing 000,000 in 1921. The improvement is pro- 
in this number shows how the Southern gressive and the estimate for the year 1923 
farmers are beginning to codperate in the is $3,500,000,000. The receipts for 1922, 
handling of their tobacco and cotton crops. as set down in this program, fail to meet the 
In Kansas and other parts of the West the expenditures by about $24,000,000, and in 
farmers have learned how to unite in storing 1923 the estimated deficit is $167,500,000; 
and selling their wheat, while there are also but these deficit figures should be easily dealt 
great movements on foot for the better or- with through the probable saving in our 
ganization of the cattle-raising industry. naval program. 














More and more there is center- In comparing these budget esti- 

Government . ‘ ° Where 
andthe ing in the policy and the work the Savings mates of expenses for 1922 and 
People of the national Government a —_ 1923 with the various classes of 
consideration for the welfare of the people, actual expenditures for 1921, we find only 
and for the development of our resources two departments in which important increases 
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of disbursements are contemplated for the 
later years. The largest item is the provision 
for the “United States Veterans’ Bureau,” 
$438,000,000 in 1922 and slightly more in 
the next year. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is scheduled to expend for good roads 
$105,000,000 in 1922 and $126,000,000 in 
1923, while during the past year only 
$57,000,000 was used for that purpose. 
With these two readily understandable ex- 
ceptions, nearly all the very large items of 
expenses show remarkable decreases in the 
forecast for the next two years. The Treas- 
ury Department spent $406,000,000 in 1921, 
and sets down only $169,000,000 for each 
of the following two years. The War De- 
partment spent $1,101,000,000 in the cur- 
rent year and is cut down to $389,000,000 
in 1922 and $370,000,000 in 1923. The 
Navy Department, with an outgo of 
$650,000,000 in 1921, is cut to $479,000,000 
next year and $432,000,000 in 1923; un- 
doubtedly as a result of agreements at the 
Arms Conference the actual reductions in 
that department will be decidedly larger than 
those shown in this original budget estimate. 
The interest on the public debt paid in the 
present year, $999,000,000, will go down to 
$975,000,000 for each of the following 
years. In the meantime, a substantial re- 
duction in the principal of the public debt is 
provided for year by year, $272,000,000 in 
1922 and $284,000,000 in 1923. 


iim Ee the new arrangements to be 
Our Foreign made with the nations owing 

altogether $11,000,000,000 to 
_the United States result in any early receipt 
of interest from them or any of them, the 
cheerful aspects of this budget forecast will 
be further enhanced. On December 10, the 
Senate Finance Committee reported favor- 
ably on the funding bill, after several amend- 
ments had been made to the original House 
measure. The bill as it now stands provides 
for the funding of these debts due us from 
European nations, under the supervision of 
a commission of five members, the chairman 
being the Secretary of the Treasury and his 
four associates to be approved by Congress. 
The new legislation will provide that the 
long-time obligations accepted by us in lieu 
of the present demand notes shall mature not 
later than June 15, 1947, and shall bear 
interest at not less than 5 per cent. The 
commission is directed not to cancel any 
part of either the principal or interest of 
the debts, and it is prohibited from accept- 


ing bonds of one government in payment for 
the debts of another. The aggregate sum 


due us from these debtor nations is now 
$11,329,281,228, including $394,245,351 in 


principal and interest of the Russian debt. 


It is gratifying to have this 
very important matter put into 
form and to provide an orderly 
method of settling with the various debtor 
nations. It is, indeed, difficult to see how 
international trade can reach any degree of 
stability while these great debts and the Ger- 
man reparation obligations are in uncertain 
form. One cannot conceive that rates of 
exchange on various national currencies will 
arrive at any continuous sure level so long as 
these huge uncertainties overhang the situa- 
tion. But while it is very good, as far as it 
goes, to get this funding commission at work 
with a sure knowledge of the limits Con- 
gress will place on accommodations to our 
debtors, it must be remembered that no one, 
as yet, has suggested any workable way for 
such a commission or anyone else to complete 
its task in the sense of getting either princi- 
pal or interest actually paid to us from 
Europe. Eleven billions of debt at the mini- 
mum stipulated rate of 5 per cent. means 
$550,000,000 a year to be paid to us. Theo- 
retically, this could (1) be sent over the 
water in gold or (2) paid in the excess of 
Europe’s exports of goods to us over our 
exports of goods to Europe. The first method 
can be dismissed at once, as we have already 
taken so much of the gold of the world 
that there is not enough left for any con- 
siderable fraction of these interest payments. 
As to the second method, instead of a balance 
of goods imported from Europe, there has 
been for years an unprecedented balance the 
other way, and it will be a problem indeed 
to handle the new tariff bill in such a man- 
ner as to allow Europe any chance whatso- 
ever to change her unfavorable trade balance 
with us to a favorable one. This, however, 
must be done one way or another if we are 
to get these interest payments. It is to be 
noted that the current figures of exports and 
imports show a remarkable falling off in the 
balance against Europe as compared with 
any previous months since the beginning of 
the war, and it is not inconceivable that with 
an American tariff program recognizing the 
facts of the situation, the European countries 
may gradually regain their productive powers 
sufficiently to make payments of a substan- 
tial character in the form of goods shipped. 


But How 
Will They 
Pay? 
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Certainly this is true of Great Britain. The 
New York quotation for the British pound 
sterling has been rising with spectacular 
rapidity, reaching $4.23 before the middle 
of December, a figure far above any seen in 
the last two years. 


The new revenue bill became 
Real Tax ° ° 
Revision law substantially in the form 
Needed = described in recent issues of this 
Review. No one, not even its authors, is 
satisfied with it as a final work of tax revi- 
sion, and there is little doubt but that the 
Administration will proceed actively next 
year to a more thorough-going, courageous 
and intelligent attempt to rearrange our 
taxes on a peace basis. The two considerable 
achievements in the bill just passed are the 
repeal of the excess-profits tax (beginning 
with the year 1922), and the repeal of the 
taxes on transportation. A provision of 
which not much has been heard was made 
at the last moment in the matter of taxing 
profits in the sale of “capital assets.” It has 
more importance than the public has given 
it and much more importance than is repre- 
sented in the mere relief to individual tax- 
payers. This new clause deals with situa- 
tions in which individuals own property 
held as an investment which has largely ap- 
preciated in value over its cost to them. 
Under the previous revenue laws, the sale 
of such property entailed the paying of taxes 
on a year’s income figured as the sum of the 
ordinary income and the profits resulting 
from the sale. One result of this method, 
and a bad one, was that a man holding 
property which could be sold at a very large 
profit simply did not sell it, because he would 
have to pay perhaps one-third or one-half 
of his gain to the government—in many 
cases even more. ‘This tendency toward a 
static condition of trade was unfortunate, 
and clearly prevented various enterprises 
from proceeding and various improvements 
from being made. The new law provides 
that in cases where such investments have 
been held for two years and more, the owner, 
on selling them, may be taxed at the rate of 
only 12% per cent. of his gain, provided 
that his entire tax payments shall be as much 
as 12% per cent. of his entire income. 


In his annual report on the af- 

Secretary Mellon . 
us. fairs of the Treasury Department 
Surtaxes made public December 6, Secre- 
tary Mellon makes a determined and vigorous 


argument against the higher surtaxes on 


individual incomes and maintains that 25 per 
cent. as a maximum surtax, or even 20 per 
cent., would be far preferable to the present 
rates of about double as much. Mr. Mellon 
makes a very excellent presentation of his 
case and goes far toward convincing any 
reasonable man that quite aside from the 
interests of the individual with the large in- 
come, the revenues of the nation, business as 
a whole and particularly the poorer classes 
themselves would be benefited by lower 
rates. The very outspoken arguments in this 
report from the Treasury have obtained 
widespread attention not only because of 
their cogency, but because of a natural as- 
sumption from them that the Administration 
has definitely in mind an effort to get 
through Congress in 1922 a new revenue 
bill with some such radical reduction of in- 
come tax rates. Mr. Mellon goes even 
farther and gives it as his opinion—accept- 
ing fully the income tax as a wise and nec- 
essary feature of modern revenue-raising, 
and accepting also the grading of rates ac- 





- cording to ability to pay—that surtaxes of 


something like 10 per cent. as a maximum 
should ultimately be reached in peace times. 


Secretary Mellon has no trouble 
in showing that the very high 
surtaxes on individual incomes 
of recent years have largely failed as revenue 
producers, and that their failure is progres- 
sive. While the net income of all classes of 
taxpayers increased from $6,300,000,000 in 
1916 to $19,800,000,000 in 1919, the in- 
comes of $300,000 and over reported to the 
government in the same period actually de- 
creased from $707,000,000 to $315,000,C00. 
This very striking showing is largely ex- 
plained, of course, by the increasing diversion 
of both the income and principal of very 
wealthy people to tax-exempt securities. 
Other ways, too, were found of avoiding 
payment of such taxes as 65 per cent. ‘“Ex- 
perience teaches us that means of avoiding 
taxes which are regarded as excessive or un- 
reasonable will always be found.” Not only 
have very high surtaxes become less and less 
productive from the standpoint of govern- 
ment revenue; Secretary Mellon goes on to 
attack the theory that high income taxes 
really burden the rich and relieve the poor. 
Through real estate mortgages, capital has 
formerly been obtainable for building opera- 
tions from people having large incomes; but 
with the excessively high surtaxes, people of 
means cannot afford this kind of investment. 


High Surtaxes 
kill 


Business 
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The result is, that capital has 
been shut off from building, 
there is great shortage of houses, 
rents have increased enormously and people 
of small means have a rent burden never 
heard of before. ‘These very high taxes ap- 
pear, too, to hinder and prevent business 
transactions which would otherwise have 
taken place and have produced revenue for 
the government and work and wages for the 
masses. When taxes are so high that 
transactions cannot be carried through, the 
government of course gets no revenue, enter- 
prise, work and wages are stifled and un- 
employment and poverty increase. Still 
another serious effect of very high tax rates 
is destruction of the incentive to risk money, 
time and effort in undertaking business 
hazards—with the resulting slowing up of 
industry and production, and loss of rev- 
enue to the government. Secretary Mellon 
advises cutting down not only the higher in- 
come taxes’ but the estate taxes as well. His 
experts figure that surtax rates with a’ mini- 
mum of 25 per cent., with corresponding 
reductions for smaller incomes, would mean 
the apparent loss of only about $130,000,000 
a year and a 20 per cent. maximum rate 
would involve a loss of about $200,000,000. 


How Taxes 
/nerease 
Poverty 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s tentative plan for con- 
solidating the railways, prepared 
by Professor William Z. Ripley, is discussed 
elsewhere in this issue by Mr. Samuel O. 
Dunn, the able editor of the Railway Age. 
No progress is, apparently, being made 
toward an actual carrying out of this pro- 
gram. All parties in interest seem inclined 
to go slowly in the matter. The Adminis- 
tration is, of course, intensely occupied with 
other affairs of large moment. The execu- 
tives of the existing railway systems are, as 
a rule, in a skeptical mood and many of 
them, naturally, are not disposed to be too 
hastily enthusiastic over any plan that means 
such a total upheaval of railway organiza- 
tions, with uncertain effects upon their 
personal fortunes. The most constructive 
work being done toward a solution of the 
problem is that of the National Association 
of Owners of Railway Securities. This 
organization represents thousands of indi- 
vidual owners of railway securities as well 
as a large majority of the holdings of these 
bonds and stocks in mutual life insurance 
companies and savings banks. It is claimed 
that the Association represents in one way 


Railway 
Consolidation 
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or another some eleven- billion dollars out 
of the total of nearly twenty billion dollars 
of railway securities. 


This Association has asked the 
Commerce Commission to post- 
pone any attempt to carry out 
the consolidation plan until a board of engi- 
neers has had time to make a thorough re- 
port on certain phases of the economies hoped 
for through the combination into a small 
number of systems. Especially in the matter 
of unified terminals the Association feels that 
the railroads have a chance for enormous 
savings. ‘The terminal factor in the cost of 
transportation is extraordinarily large, so 
large as to appear amazing to the layman. 
In hundreds of instances the same terminal 
facilities could be used by several different 
roads, now each using separate ones, and 
many millions would be saved for net in- 
come if the final process of consolidation 
were carried out with this in view. 


Unified 
Railway 
Terminals 


In the meantime the railroads 
are showing a decided improve- 
ment in their earnings, their net 
incomes for October being the best for a 
long time, and good even after one takes 
into consideration that the mid-autumn 
month is one in which relatively large sea- 
sonal earnings are usually reported. ‘The 
railways have filed notices of reduction in 
the wages of practically all classes of em- 
ployees ranging from 10 to 20 per cent. and 
will endeavor to convince the Railway Labor 
Board of the wisdom of the changes. That 
body has helped them, also, in the last 
month, by fixing new working rules which, 
while recognizing collective bargaining and 
the rights of the unions, practically make the 
railway plants open shops. The way seems 
to be clearing for the substantial reduction 
of railway rates that everyone, railway ex- 
ecutives included, feel to be necessary for 
the health of business. Spokesmen for the 
railway unions have challenged sharply the 
statistics of earnings and of capital invest- 
ments published by the railway heads. These 
union representatives contend that the earn- 
ings reported during this time should be 
augmented by the additional rate charges 
the roads would certainly have made if 
they had not been favored with the Govern- 
ment guarantee, the federal policy having 
been, of course, not so much to make the 
roads earn their expenses as to keep rates 
down. 


Railway 
Earnings 
Better 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 15 


THE CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 

November 15.—English, French, Italian, and 
Japanese spokesmen approve in principle the 
naval reduction plan of Mr. Hughes, involving 
the “scrapping” of sixty-six capital ships by the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 

November 16.—China proposes ten basic prin- 
ciples for order in the Far East through Dr. Sze, 
seeking application of the “open door” policy, 
territorial integrity of China [including Man- 
churia and Mongolia], political and administra- 
tive independence, abandonment of spheres of 
influence, and restoration of tariff autonomy. 

Admiral Kato proposes Japan be allowed a 70 
per cent. naval ratio—compared with Britain and 
America—instead of only 60 per cent. under the 
Hughes plan (the respective coast lines in nauti- 
cal miles are: Britain, 50,938; United States, 
40,206; and Japan, 21,948). 

November 18.—The United States and Great 
Britain adhere to the 5-5-3 naval ratio, in spite 
of Japanese arguments. 

















© Keystone View Co. 
MME, YAJIMA, JAPANESE WOMAN PETITIONER 

FOR PEACE 

(At the age of ninety, this Japanese emissary trav- 
eled 7500 miles to present the scroll containing 10,000 
signatures of Japanese women. She has become famous 
as the most vigorous and successful exponent of 
women’s equality in Japan. The petition contained a 
prayer for success of the Washington Conference, and 
was presented to the President in person) 
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to December 15, 1921) 


November 19.—Japan presents her side of ‘the 
Far Eastern case through Admiral Kato, who 
expresses good-will toward China, but suggests 
that Japan help China in arranging foreign re- 
lations, while permitting China to readjust in- 
ternal affairs. 

November 21.—The member nations, except 
China, adopt the four principles of a resolution 
offered by Mr. Root, ending special privileges 
in China and guaranteeing her territorial and 
administrative integrity. 

Premier Aristide Briand, of France, analyzes 
his country’s reasons for maintaining a large 
army, but says a 50 per cent. reduction is con- 
templated by shortening the military-service pe- 
riod to eighteen months. 

November 22.—The Japanese are reported as 
recognizing Manchuria as a part of China, after 
having first contended that Chinese territory lay 
only within the Great Wall. 

November 24.—Premier Briand leaves Wash- 
ington to return to his duties in France, and 
M. Viviani heads the French delegation. 

November 25.—The powers are requested to 
abolish their separate post offices in China, which 
now conducts a system of its own, serving 31,325 
places; Japan has 124 post offices in China, 
Britain 12, France 13, the United States 1. 


November 26.—The nations at the Conference 
agree to abolish foreign post offices in China as 
soon as practicable, the tentative date being Jan- 
uary I, 1923. 

November 29.—A committee is oe to in- 
vestigate China’s courts and report on the ad- 
visability of withdrawing foreign courts of 
assenting powers. . . . China asks removal of all 
foreign police and troops, telegraphs and wireless 
systems. 

November 30.—China and Japan agree to dis- 
cuss Shantung under American and _ British 
mediation at Washington. 

December 4.—A deputation from the Chita 
Far Eastern Republic arrives at Washington to 
obtain help in ousting Japanese troops from Si- 
beria, to open trade relations with other coun- 
tries and to obtain recognition. 


December 5.—Japan agrees to waive all 
preferential rights with regard to foreign as- 
sistance in persons, capital, and material in 
Shantung as stipulated in the Chino-German 
treaty of March 6, 1898, but desires to hold at 
least a half interest in the railway. 


December 6.—China agrees to refund money 
spent by Japan on properties in Shantung. Japan 
will return to China all public property in the 
Kiau-Chau leasehold. A radio agreement 
is reached, and China’s neutrality: is protected 
in case of war between other Pacific powers. 


December 9.—Japan agrees to recede all of 
Shantung except the Tsingtao-Tsinan railroad, 
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which China claims neutralizes 
the cession of other territory. 

December 10.—The draft of 
a Four-Power Treaty on insu- 
Jar possessions and_ insular 
dominions in the Pacific is an- 
nounced by Mr. Lodge; it rec- 
ognizes existing rights and 
provides for a joint conference 
of the four powers—Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and the 
United States—if controversy 
should arise on any Pacific 
question not settled by diplo- 
macy; if any other power 
threatens their rights, the con- 
tracting powers shali communi- 
cate regarding most efficient 
measures to be taken; the agree- 
ment is to remain in force for 
ten years or longer, and will 
terminate the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance upon ratification. 

December 11.—Secretary 
Hughes announces an agree- 
ment with Japan on Yap and other Pacific man- 
date isiands, giving the United States equal 
rights in cable and wireless service; American 
missionaries and educators are protected. 

Japan consents to January 1, 1923, as the date 
for removing all foreign post offices from China, 
which is to be given facilities to search for opium 
and other contraband in the meantime. 

December 13.—The Four-Power 
signed at Washington. 

December 14.—It is announced at Tokio that 
Japan accepts the 5-5-3 naval ratio proposed by 
Mr. Hughes on November 12. 

December 15.—Secretary Hughes announces 
agreement regarding naval limitation by the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan, on sub- 
stantially the same lines proposed by him on 
November 12; Japan is to have ten ships of 
313,300 tons; Britain twenty, of 582,050 tons; the 
United States eighteen, of 525,850 tons; and mili- 
tary and naval outposts in the Pacific are to re- 
main in statu quo. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


November 16.—The Senate engages in bitter 
debate over the Ford-Newberry election contest 
of 1918. 

November 17.—The House, voting 201 to 173, 
accepts the Senate’s maximum surtax figure of 
50 per cent. on the largest incomes. 

November 18.—The Senate passes the Anti- 
Beer bill, 56 to 22, with 12 Republicans opposed ; 
it prohibits use of beer for medicinal purposes. 

November 19.—The House, voting 279 to 139, 
passes the Sheppard-Towner bill for the protec- 
tion of maternity and infancy. 

November 21.—The House approves the con- 
ference committee’s Tax Revision bill, 232 to 109. 

November 23.—The Senate approves the con- 
ference report on the Tax Revision bill, 39 to 
29; the special session comes to an end, with 
failure to complete action on the tariff, railroad 
funding, foreign debt refunding, the “truth in 
fabric” bill, and Alaskan railway appropriation. 


Treaty is 





PRINCESS MARY, OF ENGLAND, AND HER FIANCE, VISCOUNT LASCELLES 


(Princess Mary nursed the wounded during the war and is as popular as 
her brother, the Prince of Wales. 
who is the oldest son of the Earl of Harewood, is 39. 
has an enviable war record) 





She was 24 last April, and her fiance, 
Viscount Lascelles 


December 5.—The Sixty-seventh Congress con- 
venes in the first regular session; President Hard- 
ing sends the first Budget to both houses; it 
shows a deficit of $167,571,977 under the new 
tax bill estimates. 


December 6.—President Harding delivers his 
annual message in person, advocating early re- 
funding of foreign debts, regulation of non- 
taxable securities, coéperative agricultural relief, 
a flexible tariff, and other reforms; he expresses 
a desire that the Russian famine be relieved. 

The Senate passes a measure directing the Sec- 
retary of War to turn over surplus medical and 
surgical supplies to the American Relief Adminis- 
tration for use in Russia. 

The Congressional Record publishes the names 
of 11,000 draft dodgers. 

December 8.—The Senate passes a resolution 
to investigate the dye industry and “lobby.” 

The Senate Committee investigating army ex- 
ecutions learns that only eleven men who re- 
ceived the death sentence were executed. 

December 10.—In the House, Mr. Fordney in- 
troduces a bill appropriating $10,000,000 for 
10,000,000 bushels of corn and_ 1,000,000 
bushels of seed grain for Russian famine relief. 

The House, voting 197 to 90, passes a bill pro- 
viding for appointment of 22 new federal judges. 

December 12.—In the Senate, Mr. Wadsworth 
(Rep., N. Y.) introduces an Administration bill 
to establish a Bureau of Civil Aviation in the 
Department of Commerce to “encourage, foster, 
and regulate” aviation. 

The Senate passes the First Deficiency bill of 


$106,800,000, adding $3,000,000 to the House 
measure. 
December 14.—The House doubles the Rus- 


sian Relief appropriation of the Senate. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
November 15.—William E. Pulliam is ap- 
pointed Receiver General of Customs of the Do- 
minican Republic; he had held the post from 
1908 to 1913. 


November Colo., 


16—In MHuerfano County, 
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HON. WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE KING, WHO 
WILL BE CANADA’S NEW PREMIER 
(Leading the Liberal party, Mr. King defeated Pre- 
mier Meighen by a tremendous majority which carried 
120 seats and engulfed 11 Cabinet Ministers. Women 
voted, in this election of December 6, for the first 
time on terms of equality with men. The Conserva- 
tives lost their parliamentary majority and now take 
third place with 50 seats, the Progressives holding 62) 


Governor Shoup establishes martial law because 
of a strike of miners over a wage reduction. 

The Philippine Senate confirms all the impor- 
tant appointments of Governor General Wood. 

November 17.—The first authoritative. Shipping 
Board balance sheet shows assets, aside from 
appropriations and fleet, of $307,400,000 and 
liabilities of $115,878,000 as of July 1. 

November 20.— Governor E. Mont Reily, of 
Porto Rico, arrives at New York on his way to 
report to the President. 

November 21.—The New York City Transit 
Commission takes testimony from subway officials 
showing that the Interborough paid in eighteen 
years $65,625,000 on $35,000,000 of capital stock, 
or 306 per cent. on the actual cash capital, out 
of a net income of $67,867,878.48. 

The Cape May County (N. J.) Board of 
Freeholders are sentenced to pay heavy fines for 
malfeasance in office connected with road graft. 

November 23.—President Harding signs the 
Tax bill, the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill 
and the Anti-Beer bill. 

Four members of the so-called Tile Trust, re- 
cently exposed by the New York City housing 
investigation, are sentenced to jail. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission orders 
an investigation to lower freight rates. 

November 26.—Ellis Island announces that the 
immigration quotas for the year ending June 30, 
1922, have been exhausted from Greece, Spain, 
Palestine, Portugal, Africa, Jugoslavia, and Syria. 


November 27.—Tax receipts fall off $812,- 
579,486 for the fiscal year 1921, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau reports; total taxes were $4,596,- 
000,765 and cost 87 cents per $100 to collect. 

November 28.—Governor Miller, of New York, 
appoints a Charter Revision Committee for New 
York City, headed by Francis M. Scott (Dem.). 

November 29.—Governor General Wood’s re- 
port on the Philippines is published; he recom- 
mends that the Islands be retained, and suggests 
more authority for the governor. 

November 30.—The Railway Labor Board de- 
cides upon an “open shop” basis for the shop 
crafts and promulgates new rules; 400,000 men 
are immediately affected; the roads should save 
$50,000,000 a year. 

December 5.—The Lockwood housing investiga- 
tion is resumed at New York City by inquiry into 
union labor practices shown by testimony to have 
mulcted members’ families of death benefits and 
outside workers of $250,000 a year paid for per- 
mission to work without membership in the union. 

The United States Supreme Court holds strike 
picketing lawful, subject to injunction if methods 
of intimidation or obstruction are used. 

December 13.—The Railway Labor Board rules 
no overtime rate shall prevail until after ten 
hours, but adheres to the basic eight-hour day. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


November 16.—At Pandikkad, India, Gurkha 
troops repulse an artillery attack on their gar- 
rison by Moplah revolutionists. 

The Polish Assembly is reported to have passed 
President Pilsudski’s plan incorporating Vilna as 
a Middle-Lithuanian State. 

November 17.—The Prince of Wales arrives at 
Bombay, India; he receives a rousing welcome, 
though natives start a serious riot. 

The annual conference of the Unionist party 
at Liverpool sustains Lloyd George’s Irish set- 
tlement policy, 1900 to 70. 

November 18.—The British Admiralty suspends 
work on new warship construction. 

There is a heavy run on Chinese banks; Gen- 
eral Wu Pei-Fu offers to guarantee all foreign 
obligations if the Peking Government fails. 

Soviet Russia opens a State Bank at Moscow. 

November 21.—Moplah rebels in India number 
100,000, with 15,000 armed men operating over 
3000 square miles against both British and Hin- 
dus, attempting forcibly to convert the latter to 
Mohammedanism. 

November 22.—The Irish truce is broken at 
Belfast; nearly twenty persons are killed. 

Announcement is made of the engagement of 
Princess Mary, only daughter of King George 
cf England, to Viscount Lascelles, son of the Earl 
of Harewood; precedents are broken. 

November 24.—In Madras, British India, sixty- 
four Moplah prisoners are suffocated in a closed 
railway car while in transit; the incident is 
treated by the natives as on a par with “the 
Black Hole of Calcutta” in 1756. 

November 25.—Lloyd George informs Sir 
James Craig, of Ulster, that Sinn Fein refuses 
to own the allegiance to the King which Ulster 
requires before she will enter an All-Ireland 
Parliament under the proposed settlement. 
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Crown Prince Hirohito is named Regent of 
Japan; the Emperor is reported to be insane. 

November 26.—The city of San Juan, Argen- 
tina, is patrolled by cavalry until a great political 
feud, started by the assassination of Governor 
Jones on November 20, is settled. 

December 1.—Lloyd George hands new Irish 
proposals to Sinn Fein; dominion status is offered 
with Ulster uncoerced and a boundary commis- 
sion to arrange readjustment of lines between the 
North and South. 

Nicaragua ends martial law in her northwest- 
ern departments following receipt of a shipment 
of arms and munitions from the United States, 

December 4.—Sinn Fein delegates refuse to 
accede to terms of settlement; the hitch seems to 
be on the oath of allegiance and continuance of 
Irish partition. 

German marks drop sharply in value; living 
costs rose 22 per cent. for November, compared 
with October, and were 58 per cent, higher than 
a year ago. 

December 6.—At London, Sinn Fein delegates 
sign a treatry under which Ireland gets Dominion 
status under the name of the “Irish Free State”; 
Ulster has a month to object and remain under 
the Government of Ireland Act of 1920, but can 
obtain no new powers by staying out of the set- 
tlement. 

Premier Briand receives a vote of confidence 
on his foreign policy of 249 to 12 in the Senate 
and 400 to 100 in the Chamber. 

The Canadian general election results in de- 
feat for Premier Meighen and victory for the 
Liberals headed by W. L. Mackenzie King; eleven 
Cabinet members lose their seats; Liberals carry 
120 seats; Progressives 62. 

December 7.—King George summons Parlia- 
ment to ratify the Irish treaty; De Valera calls 
the Dublin Cabinet; Sir James Craig asks the 
Ulster House to delay action until certain am- 
biguities are cleared up. 

In Guatemala, President Carlos Herrera is de- 
posed by Generals José Maria Lima, Orellana, 
and Miguel Larrave, who form a Provisional 
Government, 

December 8.—Eamon de Valera declares him- 
self and. two Cabinet members opposed to rati- 
fication of the treaty, which he refers to the Dail 
Eireann; he asks the Irish people to continue 
orderly conduct pending final settlement of the 
question. Arthur Griffith, who signed the treaty 
as a delegate, declares himself strongly for rati- 
fication. 

December 9.—At Ballykinlan Camp, in Belfast, 
the last Irish political prisoners are released. 

In Guatemala, General Orellana, Chief of 
Staff, is elected Provisional President, succeeding 
Carlos Herrera. 

December 11.—In India, C. R. Das, President- 
elect of the National Congress, and Abdul Kala- 
mazad, President of the Bengal Caliphate Com- 
mittee, are arrested by the British. 

December 12.--At Allahabad, India, a city of 
175,090, the visit of the Prince of Wales is boy- 
cetted, onl; 2 couple of thousand Europeans and 
Eurasians appear on the streets; 600 arrests have 
been made. 

Germany’s Federal Council raises postal, tele- 
phone, telegraph, and railroad rates 2000 per 
cent. above pre-war levels; the National Eco- 


nomic Council approves a compulsory national 
credit association giving the Government power 
to impose credit on all trades and industries. 

Britain extends the India Sedition act to Burma. 

December 14.—The British Parliament meets 
in special session, and the King and Premier 
Lloyd George advocate ratification of the Irisii 
treaty; the Dail Eireann meets at Dublin for the 
same purpose, but disputes between leaders re- 
sult in secret sessions. 

December 15.—Andrew Bonar Law, British 
Unionist, and former Premier Asquith, advo- 
cate ratification of the Irish treaty by the British 
Parliament. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS . 


November 14.— President Harding signs a 
proclamation declaring that the war with Ger- 
many ended July 2, 1921. Ellis Loring Dresel 
is. appointed American Charge d’Affaires in 
Berlin. 

November 15.—Persia’s new Minister to Wash- 
ington is cordially received by President Hard- 


_ing; he is Mirza Hussein Khan Ali. 


November 16.—The British hand a second note 
to Soviet Russia denying the latter’s allegations 
that charges of Red backing of the Indian revolt 
are based on forged papers. 

France publishes her note of November 8 to 
London, outlining conditions for recognition of 
Russian international obligations. 


November 17.—France and Italy agree to co- 
operate in developing aviation in Ecuador. 

















CROWN PRINCE HIROHITO, REGENT OF JAPAN 


(At the age of twenty, the Prince is in nominal con- 
trol of the destinies of the Empire of the Rising Sun. 
He has just returned from a visit to European capi- 
tals, is inclined to be liberal in his views, and is the 
most democratic ruler who has ever held sway over 
Japan’s teeming millions) 
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November 18.—Jugoslavs and Albanians agree 
before the League Council at Paris to observe the 
boundary line laid recently by the Council of 
Ambassadors. 

November 23.—Britain signs a treaty with 
Afghanistan; the former subsidy is dropped, and 
ne Russian Consulates are to be allowed on the 
Afghan frontier. 

November 24.—Dr. William W. Peet, long a 
leading missionary in Turkey, is appointed as 
League of Nations Commissioner at Constan- 
tinople. 

November 25.—The first reduction of American 
Rhine forces occurs; over 600 troops leave Cob- 
lenz for Antwerp to sail home. 

December 1.—At Vienna, hungry mobs loot and 
riot in shops and hotels in protest against high 
food prices; some Americans are robbed. 

December 8.—French Minister Loucheur con- 
fers at London with Lloyd George and other offi- 
cials regarding German reparations; Rathenau 
(German) remains in London. 

December 12.—Chile invites Peru to sanction a 
plebiscite under the Treaty of Ancon, to deter- 
mine the sovereignty of Tacna-Arica. 

December 14.—The keparation Commission an- 
nounces delivery of 756,000;000 gold marks’ value 
of German shipping under Annex III, Part VIII, 
of the Versailles Treaty. 

December 15.—Germany notifies the Reparation 
Commission she will be unable to pay eee 
due in January and February. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

November 15.—At Atlantic City, the executive 
body of the Presbyterian Church approves a 
budget showing over $4,500,000 for use of for- 
eign missions. 

November 16.—Railway executives announce a 
general 10 per cent. reduction of rates on farm 
products effective within ten days; it is estimated 
to save $55,000,000 yearly. 

November 26.—A fire in the business section 
of Augusta, Ga., destroys $2,000,000 of property; 
the fire department of Aiken renders material 
assistance in controlling the blaze. 

November 27.—A New Haven motion picture 
theater burns to the ground in the evening with 
serious injuries and loss of life to many persons. 

At Bismarck, N. D., Marshal Foch smokes the 
pipe of peace with the Sioux Chief Red Toma- 
hawk; General Foch is named by the Indians 
“Watapech Wakiga,” or “Charging Thunder,” as 
a mark of high honor. 

November 30.—A modern “Bluebeard,” named 
Henri Landru, is convicted in France of the mur- 
der of ten women and a boy under most unusual 
circumstances; he is sentenced to the guillotine. 

December 5.—At Woodmont, Pa., more than 
twenty persons are killed and many others injured 
in a train wreck on a suburban railroad line. 

December 7.—Packing house strikers riot in 
Chicago and nine persons are shot, one killed; 
160,000 persons are involved, including women 
and children, who try to prevent police interfer- 
ence. South St. Paul is patrolled by 400 Minne- 
sota guardsmen and there are riots in Omaha. 

December 9.—The daring and courage of Peter 
F. Dunne, a Bridgeport mechanic, save forty- 


three comrades trapped in the Submarine S-48, 
sunk in Long Island Sound on her first trial trip. 

December 10.—At New Orleans, La., a fire in 
the business section burns almost an entire block. 

Operating officials of 52 Eastern railroads an- 
nounce a 10 per cent. wage reduction of 750,000 
train service employees, restoring wages to the 
scale of the period prior to May 1, 1920. 

December 10.—General Armando Diaz boards 
ship at New York for his native Italy. 

The Nobel Peace Prize of 1921 is divided 
equally between Hjalmar Branting, of Sweden, 
and Christian L. Lange, of Norway. 

December 12.—At Franklin, Kan., 2000 foreign 
women of strikers form a mob and attack mines 
nearby, driving workers away with red pepper 
and stones; troops are sent to maintain order. 

Foreign Exchanges rise rapidly, sterling touch- 
ing $4.24; francs rise 43 points, lira 20, guilders 
35, and marks .06 

December 14.—Marshal Foch and René Viviani 
return to France. 

OBITUARY 

November 16.—Louis Martin, widely known 
New York restaurateur. . Charles R. Cross, 
professor emeritus of physics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 73. 

November 17.—John B. Bogart, city editor of 
the New York Sun for nearly twenty years, 75. 

November 22.—Christine Nilsson, noted Swe- 
dish operatic soprano and a great beauty, 78. 

. Etienne Boutroux, a*distinguished profes- 
sor of philosophy, 76. 

November 23.—Rear-Admiral Leavitt Curtis 
Logan, U. S. N., retired, 75. 

November 24.—Ernest Wadsworth Longfellow, 
the landscape artist, 76. 

November 25.—Ex-Congressman Frank Dunk- 
lee Currier, of Canaan, N. H., author of the 
copyright law, 68. 

November 27.—Will Olcott Burr, long editor 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 78. 

November 28.—Lieut.-Col. Charles W. Whittle- 
sey, commander of the famous “Lost Battalion,” 
which cut a most heroic figure in the war. 

November 29.—Ivan Caryll (Felix Tilkin), 
well-known musical comedy composer, 59. 

November 30.—Abdul Baha Abass, leader of 
the Bahai religious movement, 77. . . Baron 
Mount Stephen, Canadian railroad pioneer, 92. 

December 2.—Rev. Augustus Hopkins Strong, 
D. D., of Rochester, N. Y., well-known Baptist 
theologian, 85. 

December 5.—James F. Brown, of Charleston, 
W. Va., prominent lawyer, 69. 

December 8—Henry Delaware Flood, for 
twenty years a Democratic Congressman from 
Virginia, and long chairman of the Commitiee on 
Foreign Affairs, 56. 

December 9.—Sir Arthur Pearson, British 
newspaper proprietor, who devoted his Jater 
years to work for the blind, 55. 
“December 10.—Victor Jacobi, 
operettas, 37. 

December 11.—fhomas Wilson Crothers, Ca- 
nadian educator and former Minister of Labor, 71. 

December 12.—Henry Clay Evans, of Chat- 
tanooga, twice Republican mayor and one-time 
Commissioner of Pensions, 78. 
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| MAKING A BETTER WORLD 


THE CARTOONISTS SHOW HOW HARMONY IS 
SUCCEEDING DJSCORD 
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HE CAN’T GET AWAY FROM IT! 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, la.) 











A STRENUOUS LEADER 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 





























“AND EVERYWHERE THAT MARY WENT THE 


SOMEBODY GUGHT TO BE HAPPY LAMB WAS SURE TO GO” 
From the Evening Worla © (New York) From the Tribune © (New York) 
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CHORUS OF DIE-HARDS: “TAKE IT AWAY!” 
From the World (New York) 
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THE LAND OF PROMISE! 
From the Tribune (Sioux City. Ia.) 
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ALL ASHORE! 
From the Mail (Birmingham, England) 











BLOWING THE CLOUDS AWAY 


JonaTHAN: “If we three put our backs to it with a will we can 


” 


soon settle that. 
From News of the World (London, England) 
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A FINE HAUL FOR HUGHES 
From the Evening News (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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FRANCE: “YoU’RE ALL OUT OF STEP EXCEPT ME” 
From the Daily Express (London, England) 


















“BUT IF WE DISARM—WITH WHAT SHALL WE 
THEN CARRY ON WAR?” : 
From Simpliccisimus (Munich, Germany) 























UNCLE SAM SETS THE EXAMPLE WITH HIS PEACE OFFERING 
oF 845,000 ToNS OF WARSHIPS 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 

























ASKING THE DRUNKARD TO GIVE UP 
THE DRINK 
From Opinion (London, England) 
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" = 2 Tienes i bea “DON’T FORGET THAT DISARMAMENT 
THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON WILL THROW OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 
(And its motto: “Down with Weapons”’!) THE BEST MEN IN FRANCE” 
d) From Kikeriki (Vienna, Austria) From Hommes du Jour (Paris, France) 
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THE “SURE SHIELD” 
From the Bystander (London, England) 
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THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO MARKET 
From Puck (Tokio, Japan) 


NCLE SAM in his financial aspects is 


a victim of the foreign cartoonists’ 





satire—as shown by three cartoons, from 
widely separated sources, gathered on this 


page. 
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THE -TEMPTATION OF MARGUERITE 
From the Bulletin (Sydney, Australia) 


[Referring to an American loan to Queensland—at 
7% per cent.] 
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MEASURING 


FOR THE NEW SUIT 
(If he is to have any armor at all it must be very 
much lighter) 
From the Evening News (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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A CONSTABULARY DUTY TO BE DONE 
Poice-CONSTABLE CONFERENCE: “It is my duty to put a stop to 
this silly business. He is obstructing the thoroughfare!” 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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(Heaven help him if the liner had not heeded!) 
From Opinion (London, England) 


























7 THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA 
: Lenin: “This is an error! I wanted ‘Fame’ not ‘Famine’.” 
it From Il Travaso (Rome) 























SENTENCED TO TEN YEARS! 


From the Daily Express (London, England) 
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IN HOC SIGNO VINCE 
Qe Peasant tn 











THE EMPLOYER’S SYMBOL 
From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland: 
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UNCLE SAM: “HEAVENS, WHAT’S THAT?” 
From Collier’s Weekly (New York) 





BRIAND IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


(“The Government, represented by the Premier alone, scored a 
brilliant success with those who wished to ask questions’’) 


From Canard Enchaine (Paris, France) 

















THE TOTTERING PYRA MID—THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FROM A FRENCH 


VIEWPOINT 


Joun Butt: “To him who hath shall 


be given. 


From Le Rire (Paris, France) 








EXPLORERS ARRIVING ON MARS FIND THE ENGLISH ALREADY 
ESTABLISHED THERE 
From Le Rire (Pgris, France) 
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WHAT THE CONFERENCE 
ACHIEVED 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. RETROSPECT 


HE four weeks which have passed since 

I closed my last article with the report 
of the dramatic effect of Mr. Hughes’ open- 
ing speech supply in retrospect a fairly clear 
and definite picture.. Events have flowed 
not always evenly, but still unmistakably 
toward that logical conclusion which is reg- 
istered in the draft of the Four-Party Treaty 
which was read at the plenary session of 
Saturday, December 10. Behind this actual 
achievement lies the promise of ultimate and 
probably prompt agreement upon the matter 
of the restriction of naval armament, which 
has supplied the most conspicuous but in no 
sense the most important circumstance of the 
memorable international gathering. 

But before taking up in detail the four 
weeks of history made at the American capi- 
tal, I shall undertake briefly to restate the 
problem which has been faced and in a very 
large measure answered by the present con- 
ference. At the bottom of the whole ques- 
tion lay the unmistakable fact that the 
United States and Japan had been and were 
visibly drifting toward a clash of policy in 
the Pacific. American views of the Chinese 
policy of Japan, American disapproval, 
rather flamboyantly expressed, over the 
Shantung detail of the Treaty of Paris— 
these had excited natural resentment in 
Japan. Europe was beginning to talk openly 
of a coming collision in the Far East. 

Now this is the actual obstacle, the real 
danger which the Washington Conference 
had to remove, if it were to succeed. There 
was, in addition, the growing wish of the 
mass of the American people to see the vast 
expenditures upon naval constructions re- 
duced and the almost unanimous conviction 
that a competition in naval strength between 
Great Britain, Japan and ourselves would 
not only be folly but would amount to crime. 
This sentiment had found expression in the 
Borah resolution in the Senate and was, on 
the surface, the dominating force in dictat- 
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ing the summoning of the Conference itself. 

There was a second circumstance which 
attracted less public attention but dominated 
the whole situation from the point of view 
of the statesmen and was destined to prove 
the most important single detail of the 
Conference, namely, the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. While Britain and Japan were 
united in alliance it was the belief of Ameri- 
can statesmen and naval authorities that no 
real reduction of sea strength was wise or 
even thinkable. ‘There was, moreover, the 
similar conviction that while these nations 
were bound together, no viable adjustment 
of Far Eastern questions generally was 
possible. 

Thus the elimination of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance became from the first days 
of the Conference, was indeed in the pour- 
parlers which preceded the Conference, the 
most important factor, although this circum- 
stance found no general public expression. 
The mass of the people had been led to 
believe that the Conference itself was to be 
occupied with the question of disarmament. 
When Mr. Hughes proposed his naval ratio 
and his naval holiday the public of the 
United States fixed its interest and its atten- 
tion upon the rival views of Tokio and 
Washington over this point. 

Yet the real as contrasted with the appar- 
ent task of the statesmen at the national 
capital for the first four weeks was almost 
exclusively confined to finding that substitute 
for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which 
would remove the one real obstacle to the 
agreement upon naval ratio and upon naval 
disarmament. When the secret history of 
this month is written the public will be sur- 
prised to see how small was the part of the 
naval issue in the whole matter, as it will 
presently be apparent how simple was the 
solution of the naval problem, once the al- 
liance debate had been terminated. 

There remained a third subject of nego- 
tiation, namely, China. In all the discussions 
which preceded the Conference the Chinese 
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situation divided interest with the naval 
item. Shantung had made of China an 
American issue. The expansion of Japan at 
the expense of China in recent years, the 
ever-growing area of Japanese exploitation— 
these matters had been more and more fre- 
quently and emphatically demanding Ameri- 
can attention. Over this question a collision 
between the United States and Japan seemed 
inevitable unless some accommodation of 
conflicting views could be reached. 

Those who are at all familiar with the 
fact as contrasted with the fiction of inter- 
national relations clearly perceived that 
unless the Chinese situation found some 
tolerable adjustment no agreement in the 
matter of the limitation of naval armaments 
would in any degree abolish the real causes 
which were making for American-Japanese 
conflict, for the idea that wars flow from 
excessive armament is without standing 
among responsible statesmen. 

Such, then, were the three elements in the 
problem set for the Washington Conference: 
First, the proposal for the limitation of naval 
armaments which gave a name to the con- 
ference and in the public mind supplied the 
chief occasion; second, the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which was the real and dominating 
political fact; third, the Chinese circum- 
stances which were obviously leading di- 
rectly toward an open conflict between the 
United States and Japan. 

In his opening speech Mr. Hughes laid 
all his emphasis upon the naval question. He 
dismissed the Chinese detail with only a 
passing reference. He did not even mention 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; yet this last 
was to be the main issue and to this I desire 
now to turn in reviewing the events of the 
first month. - 


Il. THE ANGLO-JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was framed 
almost twenty years ago and was directed 
against Russia, then felt to be the menace in 
the Far East which the German Empire was 
shortly to become in the West. When Rus- 
sia was defeated in the Russo-Japanese War 
and turned her attention from Asia to 
Europe, Anglo-Russian relations became 
rapidly more friendly and in time the 
Franco-British Entente and the Franco- 
Russian Alliance were more or less merged 
into a Triple Entente. 

But at the same time Germany became 


the rising danger to Japan in the Far East 
and to Britain in Europe. It became nec- 
essary to recall the capital ships of the 
British fleet to western waters and Japan 
took over to a large degree the protection of 
British interests in the Pacific, as she later 
undertook the protection of British commerce 
when the World War came. ‘Thus, con- 
structed against Russia, the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance had survived as a bulwark against 
Germany. 

With the World War over, however, this 
alliance obviously lost all real reason for 
existence. But this was not all—the growth 
of American-Japanese tension had made of 
this alliance something else. It was un- 
mistakably an embarrassment to British pol- 
icy, which sought at all times to strengthen 
Anglo-American ties, since it was interpreted 
in the United States as having uncomfortable 
if not actually dangerous possibilities. More 
and more earnestly American voices de- 
manded the scrapping of this alliance. Yet 
it had been an alliance in which the profit 
had been largely British. 

To be sure in later years, while Britain 
and the United States had been occupied 
with the World War, the Japanese had used 
the alliance and extorted the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement to further their imperialistic de- 
signs, economic quite as much as militaristic 
on the Asiatic Continent. In a sense the 
alliance had been used as the cover beneath 
which Japan fastened her grip upon China. 
Nevertheless, from the British point of 
view, the alliance—become useless in prac- 
tice, become a serious liability in fact, owing 
to American dislike, and Australian and 
Canadian distrust—constituted a debt of 
honor, an obligation which could not be 
simply and calmly dismissed. A decent exit 
had to be found. 

This was the situation when the Imperial 
Conference met last summer and the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the alliance came up. 
From the United States came the clear and 
perhaps official intimation that a renewal 
would be inimical to the friendship subsist- 
ing between the two Anglo-Saxon countries. 
From Great Britain there came back the 
response that while renewal could be post- 
poned, elimination could only be had with 
Japanese consent. There came also the sug- 
gestion for an international conference in 
Washington over Far Eastern matters. 

American demand for. a limitation of 
armaments supplied the public occasion for 
such an international conference. Perhaps 
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Mr. Harding had already decided upon the 
arms discussion. I am not attempting to 
give the exact sequence of events, but what 
is clear is that as a result of discussion be- 
tween Britain and the United States it was 
agreed that there should be a Conference of 
Washington and at that Conference not only 
would Far Eastern matters be discussed, but 
that the problem presented by the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance would be resolved. 

As I am informed, the American view 
favored a conference upon the question of 
arms alone. In any event the decision to 
discuss Far Eastern matters was made on 
British representation and from the outset 
the British saw first importance attaching to 
the matter of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
And one can say with equal exactitude that 
with a slightly different point of view the 
American Administration looked to the re- 
moval of this alliance not only as the most 
important business before the Conference 
but as a test of the sincerity of British as- 
sertions of friendship for the United States. 

These two points of view are very impor- 
tant in estimating later results, for they 
supplied the basis of all of the discussions 
which followed. The United States insisted 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance must not 
be renewed and asked of Britain proof of 
protested friendship, the proof to be the 
disappearance of the alliance. Great Britain, 
while indicating a real readiness to drop the 
alliance in deference to American wishes, 
insisted from the outset that such elimination 
could only be achieved in a way which 
would satisfy, not wound, Japanese sensi- 
bilities. 

Most of my readers will recall the striking 
speech made by the British Prime Minister 
on this subject late last summer and about 
the time of the Imperial Conference. Mr. 
Lloyd George then dwelt upon the benefits 
Britain had derived from the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, emphasized the inability 
to drop it out of hand and proposed that 
there should be substituted an Anglo- 
Japanese-American Alliance. This proposal 
was at once frowned upon at Washington, 
but it was, nevertheless, the opening move 
in the diplomatic game, the last stage in 
which was disclosed in the presentation of 
the Four-Party Treaty of December 10. 

Now in estimating the results of recent 
days it is essential to bear in mind the posi- 
tions of the respective adversaries, and by 
adversaries I suggest no hostile idea. The 
United States openly sought the elimination 


of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The British, 
consenting in principle to this elimination, 
sought a solution which would satisfy the 
Japanese and meet their own personal views. 
As for the Japanese, they had two things in 
mind: The Anglo-Japanese Alliance had 
raised them from the rank of a second-class 
Asiatic power to the status of a first-class 
world power. To have been abandoned 
after the World War would have been a 
fatal blow alike to prestige and pride. But 
in addition to preserving their rank, they 
were equally concerned with avoiding such 
isolation as would almost inevitably come 
when the two Anglo-Saxon powers drew 
together as they were bound to in Chinese 
matters and in Far Eastern questions gen- 
erally. 


III. THE DIPLOMATIC DEBATE 


Accepting the fact, then, that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was the main and _all- 
important question before the Conference 
and bearing in mind the interests of the 
various players, that is, in all the decisive 
period, Britain, Japan and the United 
States, what was the development of the 
affair ? 

We had, and I do not mean to follow the 
episode in detail, the opening proposal by 
the British, a three-power alliance in the 
Pacific, with certain shadings on the idea of 
alliance, because of the lessons learned in the 
battle over the League of Nations, but 
nevertheless with all effort concentrated 
upon reaching an agreement which should 
be as near an alliance as was possible. To 
put the thing bluntly, the British prepared 
to bow to American wish and scrap the al- 
liance, but sought in return some agreement 
which should promise as close political asso- 
ciation in the Far East as was attainable 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Japanese attitude remained a little 
obscure, but in the main was the replica of 
the British. But Japan played her cards a 
little differently. She was asked to agree to 
a limitation of naval strength which involved 
the scrapping of at least one capital ship. 
She was asked in addition to make very large 
concessions in the case of China, even if 
these concessions amounted to no more than 
the restoration of Chinese rights. She was 
also asked to yield in the matter of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

In this situation Japan quite obviously 
insisted that before she made any considerable 
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move in the direction of agreement on naval 
ratios or in Asiatic concessions, she should 
have in her hands the written assurance of a 
substitute alliance, which should save her 
pride and prestige and assure her against 
isolation in the Far East as a result of Anglo- 
American rapprochement. This was the fact 
covered by all the publicly announced dif- 
ferences of opinion over naval ratios, sea 
bases, and so forth. 

Now what was the American position? 
Substantially this: The President and Mr. 
Hughes clearly perceived that the Confer- 
ence would fail if the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance survived. They perceived that a 
reduction of American naval strength was 
inconceivable in these circumstances. Thus 
they clearly grasped the fact that the alliance 
had to be removed, but to remove it they had 
to agree to some substitute international 
agreement. 

The problem became, then, to find some 
form of international agreement which 
would be sufficiently tangible to satisfy 
Britain and Japan and without entangling 
circumstances or actual commitments to 
avoid that repetition of the Senate fight upon 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which was always bound to come, if the 
results of Washington bore any resemblance 
to those of Paris. Now the maneuvering 
between these two fixed points supplies all 
of the secret history of the Washington 
Conference up to date. All else is by con- 
trast subordinate and of minor importance. 

In the end agreement was had upon that 
document which has already had world-wide 
publicity as the first of that series of Treaties 
of Washington—the series which will com- 
prise the achievement of the present confer- 
ence. But before dealing with this there is 
one more detail which must be considered. 
Britain had proposed a tripartite agreement 
and Japan had concurred. In this form the 
debate had continued until the actual text 
of a treaty acceptable to all three had been 
hit upon. But then Mr. Hughes insisted 
that there should be an extension of the 
numbers and that France should be invited 
to join in the Pacific arrangement. 

At this point there was delay and possibly 
some difference of opinion. New exchanges 
of opinion between the delegates in Wash- 
ington and the governments of Britain and 
Japan were necessary and almost a week of 
delay followed—the week which marks the 
extreme of tension and of pessimism in the 
conference. There was a general sense that 


something of utmost importance was on 
foot, but there was a rigid repression of 
information. 

Then, dramatically and suddenly, on the 
evening of December 9, came the news that 
Paris, Tokio and London had signified their 
official consent to the ratification of the 
agreement which had been waiting for days 
for precisely this endorsement. And with 
the news came the unexpected call for a 
plenary session of the conference for the 
next day. All this haste was a clear and 
interesting evidence of the degree to which 
the lesson of Paris had been learned and the 
need for avoiding all appearance of secret 
diplomacy appreciated. 

Before the actual news came Washington 
had been filled with rumors that agreement 
upon some form of international association 
or even alliance had been suggested, with 
obvious repercussions on Capitol Hill. Ten- 
sion and curiosity had both been provoked 
and the session of December 10° revived all 
of the popular interest and excitement which 
had been the dominating circumstances of 
the opening session exactly one month before. 

And if the secret had been kept only im- 
perfectly and the newspapers had already 
for several days contained a variety of hints 
and even positive statements as to the char- 
acter of the forthcoming agreement, it is no 
less the fact that the exact character and 
precise connotations of this new treaty were 
still unknown and the simplicity and com- 
pleteness of the agreement was a surprise. 

But once more, before turning to the 
exact text of this treaty and its meaning, I 
desire to emphasize the fact that it was and 
must remain the chief fact in the Confer- 
ence. It was the sine qua non of any success 
and, once it was achieved, all else in the 
Conference became subordinate and ultimate 
success became assured. 


IV. THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON 


Looking now to the text of this already 
famous document it is possible to dispose of 
its actual commitment in the briefest man- 
ner. Its real character was best indicated 
by the fact that it was upon Senator Lodge, 
foremost figure in the battle against the 
Paris agreements of Mr. Wilson, that there 
devolved the duty of presenting to the Con- 
ference this significant proposal, already ac- 
cepted by the representatives of the four 
nations actually concerned after submission 
to their governments. This circumstance of 
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itself indicated that the agreement of Wash- 
ington would be radically different from 
that of Paris. 

In point of fact this new treaty imposes 
only a single obligation upon the contracting 
parties. ‘They are to confer in case of dif- 
ference between members of this association 
growing out of the Pacific questions and they 
are to confer in case of a disagreement be- 
tween a party to the treaty and any outside 
nation. Disagreements between contracting 
parties are to be brought before a joint 
conference; are to be referred to a confer- 
ence of all four. Disagreements with an 
outside nation are to be discussed in a simi- 
lar fashion. ‘This is the extent of the com- 
mitment. 

In addition there is a mutual recognition 
on the part of all four to respect all rights 
in relation to their insular possessions and 
their insular dominions in the regions of the 
Pacific Ocean. This is a pledge on the part 
of each nation not to seek to disturb the 
sovereignty of any other. We agree not to 
attack Australia. Britain agrees not to at- 
tack the Philippines. France and Japan 
make equal promises. It is a guarantee of 
the status quo, but not a guarantee to main- 
tain it by our force, but by our good be- 
havior—just that and nothing more. 

Yet simple as is the thing, it is plain that 
it meets the British and Japanese require- 
ments, for the final article in the four brief 
declarations provides that when the treaty 
shall have been duly ratified the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty shall disappear. Now bear 
in mind what I have said as to the policies 
which were held by the countries in advance 
of the Conference, the irreducible minimum 
of recognition of respective rights which each 
was compelled to insist upon, and the mean- 
ing of the treaty is patent. 

Thus, Britain is able to fulfil her pledge 
to her Japanese ally. She has found a bridge 
between an old and a new association of 
nations which satisfies her own honor and 
Japanese pride. She has, too, obtained some 
slight but not less valuable evidence of closer 
Anglo-American association. She has got 
just as much as was possible, given the situa- 
tion in the American Congress. 

Japan has found new recognition for her 
position as a first-class power. She has, in 
fact, advanced from a partner of one great 
Western nation to a partner of three. And 
she is assured against later isolation flowing 
from inevitable coalescing of Anglo- 
American polity and action in the Far East. 


As for France, her gain is wholly on the 
side of prestige, but it is a real gain, given 
the situation she would have found ‘herself 
in as a first-class nation and a really great 
Asiatic power, had she been excluded from 
such a compact. 

But it is to the American aspect that we 
most naturally turn. Mr. Hughes and his as- 
sociates have eliminated the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. They have obtained in addition a 
guarantee of the inviolability of our far- 
flung Asiatic liabilities. These two gains 
make possible any policy of naval reduction 
which can possibly be proposed in the later 
sessions of the Conference. 

In making these essential profits, however, 
the United States has not been asked to 
undertake guarantees, to accept entangling 
obligations. There were and there are 
many, many Americans who believe that the 
Covenant of the League of Nations com- 
mitted us to defend European frontiers. 
There can be no one who could imagine 
that Article II of the new Treaty binds us 
to anything more than observance of the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” and 
a policy of conferring before taking any 
other step in case of difference with a high 
contracting power, or of threat made by a 
power outside the Treaty. 

Here, then, is the nucleus of an associa- 
tion of nations, an association which Mr. 
Harding has frequently discussed even in 
recent days. It is an application of the so- 
called ‘‘conference idea.” But it is founded 
upon the fact that all parties in interest are 
at peace, have been at peace almost without 
exception, and desire to preserve peace, have, 
in fact, a will for peace which far exceeds 
in vitality any aspiration to upset the status 
quo which exists. 

Contrast this with the circumstances of 
the League of Nations and a difference more 
profound than any divergence in texts be- 
tween the Covenant and the Treaty is in- 
stantly, discoverable. The League was an 
agreement based upon conditions created by 
a victorious war and was an association of 
some nations to preserve against certain 
others results of a war, results which were 
utterly unacceptable to those others. It was, 
in every sense, an alliance in fact—the 
grouping of some nations against others. 

But the Treaty of Washington includes 
all great powers which could possibly have 
an interest in disturbing the status quo in 
the Pacific and it is founded upon the solemn 
declaration of each that it accepts the status 
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quo, which is itself the result of peaceful 
development, so far as all are concerned. 
Henceforth, then, it seems to me it is pos- 
sible to make a clear distinction in fact if 
not in phrase between the League and the 
Association of Nations. 

And politically it is quite obvious that 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes have been 
able to avoid both the questions of principle 
and the circumstances of personality which 
proved fatal to the Treaty of Versailles, so 
far as American ratification was concerned. 


V. Navy RATIOS 


Having discussed the question of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance and explained the 
proposed Treaty of Washington which was 
the result of the issues raised by the Treaty, 
it is possible now to turn to the matter of 
naval limitation. In the nature of things 
this subject has occupied popular interest 
and has seemed to be the main business of 
the Conference. This is true because the 
elements were themselves simple. The origi- 
nal address of Mr. Hughes placed all its 
emphasis upon this issue and everyone could 
see in a minute the meaning of a ratio of 
5-5-3 and of a naval holiday for ten years. 

Exactly what is being undertaken is not 
less clear. The war led to an expansion of 
the navies of the three great sea powers and 
the end of the war left two, the United 
States and Japan, with naval programs 
which involved still greater expansion and 
enormous expense. Moreover, nothing was 
more patent than that this naval expansion, 
which had not yet taken on the character of 
open competition, might end by becoming 
such an undesirable fact. 

Since none of the nations concerned had 
any wish to enter such a race, since none 
felt itself financially able to bear such a bur- 
den, since there was lacking any conceivable 
justification, an international agreement to 
limit construction was and is the only. logical 
solution. Such an international agreement 
Mr. Hughes proposed in his famous speech 
of November 12. The main lines of the 
speech are familiar and I shall not seek to 
repeat them here. 

In substance Mr. Hughes proposed that 
there should be an agreement upon tonnage 
of capital ships which would for the moment 
leave the relative strength of Britain, the 
United States, and Japan in the ratio of 
6-5-3, but would through the arrangements 
made for replacement ultimately fall to 


5-5-3. These figures would represent a 
strength in capital ships which would be 
indicated by the tonnage totals of 500,000, 
500,000 and 300,000. Provision was made 
for submarine tonnage amounting to 90,000 
tons for the United States and Great Britain, 
with appropriate strength for Japan. Finally 
a naval holiday for ten years was to follow. 

I shall not undertake to discuss the tech- 
nical side of this program, which is outside 
of my province, but it is enough to note that 
this proposal carried with it the obligation 
to scrap a considerable number of American 
units and to abandon the great naval pro- 
gram of 1916. It made equal demands upon 
Japan and in the case of Britain ruled out 
the four super-Hoods which had been just 
provided for by Parliament. 

Now over this proposal there instantly 
arose a number of controversies which 
served to attract public attention, while the 
more important discussions as to the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty were going forward in 
secret. First, Mr. Balfour, speaking for 
Great Britain, protested against the provi- 
sion for submarines, and expressed the 
British view that instead of thus recognizing 
the submarine the Washington Conference 
should ban this form of sea craft. 

Even more important was the Japanese 
contention that she should be allowed a ratio 
of 10-10-7 rather than one of 5-5-3, the 
smallest figure in each case representing her 
own total. In arriving at this figure her 
experts ruled out of court the units building 
for the United States but not yet in commis- 
sion and included the new Mutsu, which 
was only just about to be commissioned. 

This was fair fighting ground, and as I 
write this article it remains open, although 
we have positive intimations that Japan will 
ultimately accept the American ratio with 
some possible readjustment which will per- 
mit her retention of the Mutsu. In any 
event, despite the attention paid to this de- 
tail, it has always been clear that there 
would be substantial agreement, and such 
amendments as were made would in no sense 
defeat the two main objects, that of pre- 
venting naval competition, a race in sea 
armaments, and a reduction in the expendi- 
tures made by all three powers upon un- 
necessary seacraft. 

The dispute over the submarines proved 
more serious because there was instantly in- 
dicated a sharp divergence of view between 
Britain and France, with the Italians ac- 
cepting the French view. France accepted 
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the Hughes view that the submarine was 
the defensive -weapon of the weak, and 
argued that, since her navy was weak and 
she had been compelled to abandon con- 
struction during the war to supply herself 
and her allies with shells, she was entitled 
to certain latitude in the matter. 

On the indication that France meant to 
ask for a high ratio of submarines there was 
an explosion of British resentment and an 
interchange of amenities, mainly between 
the correspondents of the newspapers of the 
two countries but finding echo in official 
places. The episode was instructive to 
Americans as to the present condition of 
Anglo-French relations, but it had no real 
bearing upon the Conference itself. As I 
write the issue remains unsettled with France 
and Italy standing with the United States 
for the preservation of the submarine and 
agreed to ask for equal strength. As Japan 
holds to the same view, Britain seems iso- 
lated, and the solution will probably be 
found in a compromise which reduces the 
total tonnage allowed the various nations. 

From the American point of view, while 
the British contention is easily comprehen- 
sible in view of British experience in the late 
war, the determining factor must be found 
in the views of our own experts, who insist 
that the submarine is necessary to our de- 
fense and more necessary in view of the pro- 
posal to reduce our strength in capital ships. 


VI. THE CHINESE PHASE 


There remains the question of China, and 
I shall deliberately restrict my comment upon 
this phase, because it remains the one open 


matter before the Conference. It was clear 
from the outset that the Chinese case was 
bound to be weakened because those dele- 
gates who were received as speaking for 
China represented a country in a state of 
chaos, and were thus totally unable to guar- 
antee any performance of the Chinese part, 
even if substantial concessions were made, 
or more exactly, if full recognition was had 
of Chinese rights. 

At the outset China stated her case in ten 
points, which were the basis of all future 
discussion. These were in turn compressed 
into four points. ‘The text was credited to 
ex-Senator Root, and these four points com- 
prehend the principles whith will underlie 
all that is finally agreed upon in the case of 
China. These Root principles, which Mr. 
Hughes described as a “charter for China,” 
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were adopted by the Far Eastern Committee 
of the Conference on November 21, and by 
the Conference at the open session of De- 
cember 10. They provide in substance for 
the respect of China’s integrity and sover- 
eignty, both administrative and territorial. 
They assure China of the fullest and most 
unembarrassed opportunity for development. 
They assert that the “open door” shall be 
maintained and they pledge all the powers 
‘represented at the Conference to refrain 
from seeking special privileges through the 
exploitation of China’s present chaotic con- 
dition. 

Beyond this there have been many more 
or less important proposals. France, Britain 
and Japan considered withdrawal from cer- 
tain areas, France and Britain from Kwang- 
chau-Wan and Wei-Hai-Wei, respectively, 
but these offers were temporarily withdrawn 
in view of the inability of China to assure 
order. 

Actually, however, the real questions were 
those of Manchuria and of Shantung, and 
here the debate still continues. Japan was 
prepared to concede that Manchuria was a 

vpart of China, but she flatly and frankly 
maintained her purpose to remain in the 
Port Arthur Peninsula and to retain her 
economic position in Manchuria generally. 
In the case of Shantung, China and Japan 
agreed to accept the good offices of the 
United States and Great Britain and sat 
down to conference. 

At the present moment there seems fair 
prospect of a satisfactory settlement in the 
matter of Shantung. Yet it is necessary to 
report that the Chinese have shown them- 
selves at times dissatisfied with the progress 
of the negotiations. ‘There have been resig- 
nations from the delegation and suggestions 
that there might be a refusal to sign the 
agreement, as there was a refusal on their 
part to sign the Treaty of Versailles. 
Chinese sentiment, both among the educated 
few in China and in the college groups in 
this country, has been aroused and there 
have been a number of public expressions of 
dissatisfaction. 

In the end some viable compromise may 
be hoped for. In the last analysis none of 
the great powers is ready to fight Japan to 
assure China of all she demands, perhaps 
with perfect justice. China herself, too, is 
torn by factions and the degree to which she 
could make use of any benefits which her 
friends might obtain for her remains open 
to debate. The first step in Chinese 
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regeneration must come from within China. 
The bottom fact in the Chinese trouble is 
the condition within China. Unless the dis- 
order and disunity there existing are re- 
moved, or the great powers are prepared to 
step in and undertake the administration of 
China, only limited results can be achieved 
and these will be necessarily more impressive 
on paper than in fact. 

Some sort of a nine-power agreement is 
already taking shape in the Chinese ques- 
tion. It will doubtless embody all the prin- 
ciples expressed in the four Root declarations 
and such specific applications as can be ar- 
rived at by common consent. Probably 
China will also get back most if not all she 
lost in Shantung. At all events things are 
to-day tending in that direction, but, on the 
other hand, Japanese position in Manchuria 
is likely to be consolidated rather than chal- 
lenged. And this was to be foreseen. 

Next month [ shall hope to treat in detail 
the whole Chinese matter, and I reserve 
comment until then. Yet at worst China 
will find herself in an improved condition as 
a result of the Washington Conference and 
she will be able to take comfort in the fact 
that the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, which was 
for her a very real menace, has been replaced 
by a four-power compact, in which the 
United States appears. As she is bound to 
be a party to the new nine-power agreement, 
she will find further satisfaction. 

After all, a condition of revolution cannot 
be disposed of by any parchment undertak- 
ings of interested nations. And since China 
is in a state of revolution much if not all the 
most important steps must be contingent 
upon her emergence from this condition of 
anarchy. Therefore it is out of the bounds 
of reason to expect a settlement of the 
Chinese Question at this time. It will con- 
tinue to demand attention, to provoke dis- 
agreements, to incite rivalries, no matter 
what decisions with respect of China are 
reached here in Washington. 

But China, as a cause of war between the 
United States and Japan, will be dealt with 
—has been dealt with—in the present Con- 
ference, and a basis of common policy for all 
the great powers has been decided upon. 
Nations may still disregard these common 
declarations. Chinese conditions may invite 
and even necessitate new interventions. Yet 
it is assuredly something to have exorcised 
the Chinese peril to American peace and to 
this achievement will certainly be added 
many gains for China. 
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VII. 


In the present article I shall omit all re- 
ference to the dramatic episode furnished by 
the address of M. Briand, and the tacit con- 
sent, after this appeal, to drop the matter of 
land armaments from the agenda. I do this 
because as a consequence of this decision the 
whole subject becomes of minor importance 
and the differences of opinion which resulted 
between the British and the French belong 
to a discussion of European politics, not of 
an American conference. 

What I have sought to do here is to give 
as far as possible a sort of connected narra- 
tive, not, to be sure, of the events of the Con- 
ference in their calendar order, but rather 
in their degree of importance and in the 
fashion in which they were really considered 
by the Conference. And beyond all else, 
what was to be emphasized was that the real 
obstacle was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
the real triumph the elimination of this 
alliance and the substitution for it of a four- 
power agreement which satisfied British and 
Japanese requirements without exceeding the 
limits of the traditional foreign policy of the 
United States. 

By this agreement we have, in a measure, 
formed an association of nations, limited in 
field and in scope, but representing the es- 
sential will for peace of four great powers 
in a field where rivalry and misunderstanding 
might easily lead to war. The more one 
examines this new treaty, the clearer becomes 
the fact that beneath the seeming simplicity 
there is a wealth of meaning. ‘The lessons 
of Versailles and of the Senate fight are 
unmistakable, but in addition to these there 
is new testimony to the fact that the real 
basis for all associations of nations is a 
common desire to preserve the peace. This 
will inevitably lead to a frank and open rec- 
ognition of the existing rights of neighboring 
countries. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations 
was an undertaking to preserve frontiers and 
conditions created by a_ successful war. 
These conditions and these frontiers could 
be justified in history and in right, but they 
were nevertheless consented to by the 
defeated nations only under the duress 
exerted by victorious armies and in no sense 
was assent to the newly created state of fact 
voluntary. The Treaty of Washington has, 
as Senator Lodge justly pointed out, sno 
underlying idea of force because the condition 
recognized by it was established without 
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force, as among all the parties in interest, all 
of whom were represented. 

The League of Nations was made with the 
idea that force would preserve the existing 
situation until the conquered nations had 
come to the point of accepting that situation 
and voluntarily renouncing old aspirations 
and former possessions. -The Treaty of 
Washington had as a condition antecedent to 
its framing the voluntary renunciation by 
all parties concerned of any purpose to dis- 
turb the status quo to their own advantage 
and to the injury of any other party in 
interest. 

Patently it will be a long time before one 
can imagine Germany and France or Poland 
and Germany arriving at a similar willing- 
ness to accept some status quo as final and 
joining in giving mutual assurances of a 
renunciation of all desire to disturb that 
status quo. Therefore one must be chary 
of all attempts to describe the Washington 
agreement as showing an easy road to the 
solution of world disorder and the attain- 
ment of world peace. Yet so far as history 
gives us light this Washington method 
represents the limit we have yet attained in 
the making of any association of nations. 


And so much seems assured, namely, that 
such success as has been achieved in Wash- 
ington, and it is considerable, gives promise 
that there will be other conferences, that 
Washington may ‘in fact become the'clearing- 
house for Far Eastern discussions and that, 
given the Chinese problem, which must 
remain unsettled, in a large measure, what- 
ever the agreement upon abstract principles, 
such conferences may enable the great powers 
immediately concerned to continue to work 
in harmony and live in peace in the Far 
East. 

Two months ago I told my readers that 
there was every sign that the United States 
and Japan were drifting toward war in the 
Far East. Since Chinese conditions are what 
they are, it would be rash to forecast that 
all danger has been removed, but at the least 
all apparent danger has been eliminated and 
the mutual misunderstandings and appre- 
hensions of the two nations have been enor- 
mously reduced if they have not been finally 
banished. If this were the sum total of 
achievement of the Washington Conference 
it would still justity the wisdom of the 
President in calling it and testify to the loyal 
service of all who participated in it. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON” 


HERE ought to be another word than 
“conference” to denote an international 


conference. It ought to be a special word, 
large enough to cover all the various activi- 
ties which concern the making and preserving 
of the world’s peace. For example, I have 
attended the two greatest international con- 
ferences of my generation, and [ have never 
seen them confer. A vast deal of conferring 
goes on around and about the conference. 
Experts confer, innumerable experts on in- 
numerable subjects. Individuals confer. 
Big Threes, Big Fours, or Big Fives confer, 
privately and _ portentously. The press 
confers with eminent statesmen, or eminent 
statesmen confer with the press—I don’t 
know which it is—but at any rate, there are 
press conferences every hour from breakfast 
to dinner. But as for the conference itself, 
I insist that it never confers, at least I have 


watched two of them closely, and I never 
caught either of them conferring. It is 
something which doesn’t confer, but is 
entirely surrounded by conferences, as an 
island is something which isn’t water, but is 
entirely surrounded by water. 

You all know what a conference is, which 
is why you don’t know what an international 
conference is. A conference happily has 
become in recent years an everyday ex- 
perience; there is no one so peor as to be 
without one. Conferring is the fashion. If 
you are in business, the heads of the depart- 
ments have a conference daily. If you work 
on a newspaper, at least six conferences a day 
help to use up the hours which might other- 
wise be unprofitable. At these conferences— 
quite tangible, easily perceptible meetings— 
men sit around in a circle and resolve to do 
better in the future, quite as if they were 
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conference doing is confer- 
ring; perhaps that is why it 
is so successful. 

You catch it shouting to the 
people of the earth through 
: a megaphone. You catch it 
rath . ihn a propaganding, —— — 

Si Se ee ant gestures, solemnly resolv- 

mpi 7 ee ey 2 | ing things already decided. 
2. -29T ieee | You sce it in the midst of 

endless gesticulating confer- 
ences. You see it playing, 
— taking tea, dining out. You 

THE STATE, WAR AND NAVY BUILDING IN WASHINGTON, HOME OF THE hear softly spoken the en- 


STATE DEPARTM! ‘ . | f ee 
(“An ugly structure of the mid-U. S. a era of architecture’) earing anguage 0 na 10ns 
making love internationally, 


writing daily a joint New Year’s resolution. which they do like the married, none too 
Higher up “the old man” bends his head often. Out of all this emerges somehow the 
together with two other heads as bald and peace of the world, as out of vast prepara- 
gray as his own, in conference. If you are tions, doctors, nurses, baskets, weighing ap- 
only flirting with your ste- 
nographer, the office boy says 
impressively that you are “in 
conference and may not be 
disturbed.” 

Now an international con- 
ference is not like any of these 
conferences of everyday ex- 
perience. It isn’t like flirting 
with the stenographer, though 
much international flirting 
goes on. It is not like the 
meeting of the department 
heads, sitting stiffy in their 
chairs and pretending to take 
their conference — seriously, 
though they don’t. It is 
sometimes like “the old man” 
talking mouth to ear with two other “old  paratus, medicine bottles, forceps, argyrol, 
men,” unseen and dominating the imagina- emerges the baby. You despair often of the 
tion of the entire shop. But I insist that the mother’s life, but somehow there is the infant. 
last thing you ever catch an international Let us suppose you arrived in Washington 
and were searching for that 
physical entity, the Confer- 
ence. You were determined 
to see it with your own eyes. 
You had been told where to 
look, beyond the splendid 
White House of Colonial 
style, beyond the ugly State, 
War and Navy Building, of 
the mid-U. S. Grant era of 
architecture—sufficiently _ be- 
yond it so that you can for- 
get it—to the southeast, on 
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e edge of a park, where 
THE “TEMPORARY” NAVY BUILDING, WHERE THE DELEGATIONS AND * bey Ai : x “ful 
THE PRESS CORRESPONDENTS HAD THEIR WORKING QUARTERS you came on two Deautitu 
(‘Temporary though it will stand till age withers its charms’’) buildings side by side. 
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(“A luxuriant tropical monument to the Monroe Doctrine”) 
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CONTINENTAL HALL, WHERE THE PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE WERE HELD 


In front of one building someone has 
stuck up a couple of pillars, obviously 
temporary, and has strung a Coney Island- 
like string of electric lights across between 
them. You were sorry to see the Coney 
Island lights. A smart marine, carrying a 
bayoneted rifle, with extraordinary briskness 
flits up the street and then back again, a sign 
perhaps that arms we shall have always with 
us. Clearly this was the place. You enter 
Continental Hall. Silence! No one is there. 
The auditorium is vacant. You go to the 
Pan-American Building next door, that 
luxuriant tropical monument to the Monroe 
Doctrine. Committees were meeting there 
behind closed doors. If you could have got 
in you would have found them attending 
to unexciting details and technicalities. 


The Correspondents and the Delegates 


You went down the block, further from 
the mid-U. S. Grantian pile. Here is a low 
white structure of vast ground area, the 
“temporary” Navy Building, so called 
because every public building put in a park is, 
of course, temporary though it will stand 
till age withers its charms and custom stales 
the prefixed adjective. Again a little soldier 
does an astonishing double-quick across an 
entrance. This must be the. Conference. 

You went in. Straight down an endless 
corridor you proceeded. Doors to the right 


of you, doors to the left of you volleyed and 
thundered: “French Delegation,” ‘French 
Technical Advisers,” ‘French Legal Ex- 
perts,” “British Delegation,” ‘“British—,” 
“British—,” “British—,” ‘‘Portuguese—,” 
“Portuguese—,”’ and so on, the names of all 
the nine nations and the seven seas. The 
doors mostly were ajar. You looked in. 
Shiny desks, shiny desks, left over from 
the war, and newly varnished, everywhere, 
everywhere. But not a soul. 

You passed on. From a large room to the 
left comes the sound of a British voice, and 
of laughter, with the American accent, with 
the British accent, with the Japanese accent. 
Ah, the Conference! Gentlemen, young and 
old, but not old enough or venerable enough 
to be world statesmen, sat, smoking ciga- 
rettes, about a long table, listening to British 
jokes, of the Punch variety. 

It was Lord Riddell and the press—a con- 
ference, one of the innumerable conferences, 
an important conference, but not the Con- 
ference. You walked around the square, 
always doors, always names of nations, 
always shiny desks, always no one. Hard . 
to find, this Conference. Hard to find, this 
settling of the fate of the world. You came 
once more near the entrance, and you saw a 
knob of men in the corridor. They were 
saying “ratio,” “Japan,” “capital ships,” 
“Mutsu.” ‘The Conference? No, a con- 





ference of newspaper men 
settling what is to be the 
news of the day, an im- 
portant conference, an 
important part of the 
conference, but not the 
Conference. 

On either side of the 
corridor _ typewriters 
_ clicked. Telegraph instru- 
ments sounded, men 
rushed in and out, gray- 
haired Britons with very 
red faces, paler and 
younger Americans, little 
and very young Japanese 
and Chinese. These were 
the quarters of the press, 
ample like all the other 


quarters in this vast building, convenient, busy. From 
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untrue, but in the end the day of reckoning came when 
the exact facts came out, for according to the rules of 
the game under which modern conferences are held, 
nothing must be hidden; no secret engagements must 
be made; no little slips of paper with great names at- 
tached must pass unseen into foreign office portfolios. 
All must be told to the press in open meetings, in 
plenary sessions, where nothing is really transacted ; only 
a complete and public record is made for the enlighten- 
ment of the world. 

The delegates in their private meetings had the press 
in mind. Their governments, when they cabled instruc- 
tions, acceptances, or refusals, thought of the press— 
for governments, all except the American Government, 
which itself is accountable 
at least once in four years, 
rise or fall by what is 
printed in the press. Read 
Mr. Wilson’s dispatches 
to Mr. Tumulty during 
the Paris Conference, and 
you will see what a crown 
of thorns upon the con- 
ferring statesman’s brow 
the press is. 

And much of the time 
of the heads of delega- 
tions is spent in confer- 
ence with the press, al- 
most as much as is spent 
in conference among 
themselves. A day’s pro- 
gram of the statesman 
as it was posted up in the 
press room at the Navy 
Building, by James Pres- 
ton, superintendent of the 








this center went forth the story of the Conference to 
the ends of the earth, all the news that was fit to print, 
and all the views that were not fit to print, facts, guesses 
and propaganda, the thing that is meant to be published 
because it isn’t true and the thing that is meant to be 
kept secret because it is true, the undiscriminating gath- 
erings of the day, excused by haste and the complete 
oblivion of the day after. 

Never did the press play so important a part in a 
conference as it did in this one. It did not merely re- 
port the Conference. In a sense, it was the Conference. 
The gentlemen who gathered behind closed doors, in 
committee, to talk over the agenda reported back, in 
the last analysis, to the press. The plenary sessions 
were hardly more than a gathering of the delegates to 
tell the press what they had really done. The powers 
told the press many other things at other times and on 
other occasions, some of them true and some of them 
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OUTSTANDING FIGURES AT THE, WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


(Left to right: John W. Garret; Dr. H. A. Van Karnebeek, Minister of Finance of the Netherlands and 
President of the League of Nations Assembly; Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister to the United States; 
Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, chief of the British delegation; Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State and 
head of the American delegation; Aristide Briand, Premier of France: Senator Carlo Schanzer, Italian chief; 
Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian Ambassador at Washington; Prince lyesato Tokugawa, head of Japan’s 
delegation; and Count D’Alto, of Portugal) 


Senate Press Gallery, without whom no 
world conference in the future will be com- 
plete, read like this: 

10:30 A. M.—Lord Riddell, of the British dele- 
gation, in the Navy Building. 

11:30 a. M.—Signor Bartelli, of the Italian dele- 
gation, at the Italian Embassy. 

3:00 p. M—Lord Riddell, of the British dele- 
gation in the Navy Building. 

3:30 p. M—Jhe Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, 
at the State Department. 

4:30 p. m—Mr. Hanihara of the Japanese 
delegation, at the home of the Japanese delega- 
tion on Massachusetts Avenue. 

5:00 p. M—Mr. Sze, of the Chinese delegation, 
at the Navy Building. 

6:00 p. M—Mr. Balfour, of the British dele- 
gation, at the Navy Building. 


You will observe in this list three heads 
of delegations, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Hughes, 
and Mr. Sze. Mr. Hanihara takes the place 
of Baron Kato, the head of the Japanese 
delegation, because he speaks English and 
the Admiral does not. You will observe also 
three British conferences with the press in 
one day, to one conference each for the other 
nationalities. The British talk better and 
more constantly to the newspaper men than 
any other people at a conference, even includ- 
ing the Americans, in spite of the well- 
established American custom of “seeing the 
press” every day. 

These newspaper conferences in Wash- 
ington differed from any other ever held in 
this one respect. They were open to corre- 





spondents of every nationality. At Paris, 
the British held conferences for British 
journalists, with an occasional conference for 
the Americans. The Americans held con- 
ferences to which only their own country’s 
newspaper representatives were admitted. 
And so with the other countries. 

When this gathering was arranged for, 
some super-patriot pointed out to Mr. 
Hughes the immense scandal and danger 
that would result from admitting Japanese 
and British journalists to his confidential 
talks with the American press. “I think I'll 
chance it,” he replied. He did. The others 
followed his example. And an immensely 
silly division of the world into little pools 
of public opinion was ended. 

Out of the war, out of the Paris Con- 
ference, and more than all out of this 
Washington Conference there has emerged 
one big international force more real than 
leagues of nations or four-power pacts, and 
that is international public opinion. Mr. 
Wilson perhaps discovered it when he tried 
to settle the war by talking across the 
Atlantic to the peoples of Germany, of 
Austria and Russia, as well as to those of 
England and France. When Mr. Hughes 
called this Conference, he counted on public 
opinion in this country, in England, in the 
British colonies, and in Japan, too, more than 
he did upon the governments of those coun- 
tries to bring about the results he had 
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mind. China put its faith in American 
public opinion. Great Britain, coming here, 
thought much of that same opinion and 
cultivated it assiduously. Japan, less ac- 
customed to popular governments, has felt 
vaguely about for the opinion to which Mr. 
Hughes was responsive; and it had its 
difficulties with its own rising force of 
public opinion as the unwillingness of the 
Japanese journalists here to be guided by the 
Japanese delegates abundantly proved. 

Men must always be governed by some- 
thing bigger than themselves; it may be only 
a great shadow of themselves projected by 


Mr. Hughes recognized the change in the 
spirit of international conferences when he 
plunged into this one with a striking public 
announcement, the very first day, of the 
American position upon naval reductions for 
all three of the great powers. Nothing such 
as Mr. Hughes did had ever been done 
before. He spoke not to the delegates 
assembled in Continental Hall but to the 
whole world to focus public opinion before 
anyone else had a chance to play with 
it; and so effectively that the Japanese 
correspondents put his entire address on 
the cable at $1.50 a word for Japanese 
newspaper readers. 





the flickering taper of their in- 
telligence upon the vast back 
drop of events, an anthropo- 
morphic enlargement; mere in- 
dividual humanity elevated in 
stature by the Divine Right; 
corporate humanity—humanity 
made impressive by the word 
“Nation”; or, as just now, in- 
corporate humanity — similarly 
magnified and known as Public 
Opinion; which this Confer- 
ence more than anything else 
reveals transcending the hap- 
hazard lines and _ boundaries 
that the war traced across the 
surface of the earth. It is not 








What he did on that day 
may never again be repeated. 
Other ways of focusing world 
opinion will be invented as con- 
ferences multiply. Moreover, 
methods are largely personal 
and this was distinctly the 
Hughes method. It is the one 
he has followed all his public 
life. He moves opinion largely, 
directly, and by single strokes. 

He is not a bold man in spite 
of his manner. He is a cau- 
tious man with a bold attack. 
Better at dealing with man in 
the aggregate than with men as 








for us journalists, servants of 
Public Opinion, to speak lightly 
of the new master. I do not; 
I merely record that a new 
amplification of man possesses the minds of 
men met to govern the earth and that the 
Great Figure is international. 

An international conference is not a place 
where men meet and trade their national 
wares. It is only the center of something 
that is going on everywhere, in every capitol, 
on every telegraph wire, in every newspaper, 
in every clubroom and drawing-room where 
politics is discussed. That is why it is so 
hard to put your finger on one spot and say, 
“This is the Conference.” ‘The assembled 
delegates listen to what comes from the ends 
of the earth. They bow to Public Opinion 
and they distrust Public Opinion. They seek 
to know Public Opinion and to make Public 
Opinion. They put out whole truths and 
half truths and whole untruths, facts and 
propaganda. They use and they abuse the 
journalists who serve their ends and defeat 
their ends. And at last there emerges a com- 
promise, which embodies about all the justice 
and right that is humanly possible. 
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_ (Japan’s chief representa- 
tive, “the hardest fighter of 
the Conference’’) 


individuals, he addresses him- 
self to a whole State, a whole 
nation, a whole world, when 
he can, rather than to the per- 
sons whom he has immediately to influence. 
A bolder man than he would have fol- 
lowed up his stroke on the Navy with an 
equally vigorous one upon the problems of 
the East. A man possessed and raised above 
himself by a great idea, a great hope, would 
have run head down against the impossible 
everywhere as Mr. Wilson did at Paris. 
Mr. Hughes, however, is a practical man, 
with a taking air of impracticality, a cold 
man with the dramatic manner of passion, a 
realist with the address of an idealist; he 
takes few chances as if he were taking all. 
It is the fashion to speak of the Big Three 
in every conference. There was a Big 
Three at Paris. ‘There was a Big Three at 
Washington. But I want to speak first of 
the Big One. I don’t mean by this that 
the Secretary of State surpassed Mr. Balfour 
in subtlety or Baron Kato in strength of 
will, or that these two men, one by his dis- 
creet diplomacy and the other by his solid 
firmness, did not shape the result as much 
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as the American. 
But this was Mr. 
Hughes’ confer- 
ence. He caught 
the public eye at 
the outset. He 
presented the most 
powerful nation 
whose _ good - will 
the other two 
sought. Public 
opinion was more 
immediately acces- 
sible to him. And 
modesty being 
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action with respect 
to China, for 
which country 
Mr. Hughes 
would have wished 
to do more than 
at this writing is 
likely to be done. 
Mr. Hughes 
stressed naval re- 
duction. Baron 
Kato, by clinging 
to a 10-10-7 naval 
ratio as Mr. Clem- 
enceau clung to 
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France) 


often an excellent policy, it 
seems to have been univer- 
sally agreed from the out- 
set that when this Confer- 
ence ended Mr. Hughes 
should be acclaimed “the 
greatest statesman in the 
world.” The other powers 
regarded this idea with 
diplomatic approval, 

You have to consider 
Mr. Hughes in two as- 
pects: first his relations to 
the Conference itself, the 
assemblage of the official 





delegates in Wash- 
ington, 
in his relations to 
that larger confer- 














International 

SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES AND 

ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, OF THE 
BRITISH DELEGATION 


Perhaps 
and then they 


also 
enlarged 
little Mr. Hughes’ 


notion of 


the 


(France’s brilliant pleader) 


the left bank of the Rhine 
at Paris, diverted Mr. 
Hughes’ attention from 
China. Mr. Balfour, by 
emphasizing the success of 
the naval proposal, made 
that success vital to Mr. 
Hughes. Between them, 
they made him readier to 
take what he could obtain 
easily in China. Between 
them, they narrowed the 
scope of the Conference a 
little so far as the East was 
concerned. 





a 
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CHINESE MINISTER AT 
WASHINGTON 
(One of China’s repre- 


Sentatives at the Confer- 
euce) 


ence, the currents 
of opinion through- 
out the world. 
He shaped the 
Conference. He 
kept it in its chan- 
nels. He fixed its 
scope. He decided 
that it should not 
attempt too much. 
I think that Mr. 
Balfour and Baron 
Kato narrowed its 


treaty that should 
replace the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. 
To this extent 
Mr. Hughes may 
have swerved, but 
in general he ad- 
hered to his -orig- 
inal conception. If 
the larger prob- 
lems before the 
world were not 
approached, it was 
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HON. WELLINGTON KOO, 
CHINA’S CHIEF SPOKES- 


MAN 


(“Astonishingly young 
and _ brilliant’—a Columbia 


graduate, class of 1909) 
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because Mr. Hughes felt that after Paris 
this was the day of small beginnings. He 
must run no risk of repeating Mr. Wilson’s 
failure. He must persuade the people by 
success, and he has his success, within limits 
set by himself—a saving in naval budgets, 
an organization of the powers with Eastern 
interests to promote mutual understanding. 


The “Big One’ and the “Big Three” 


Presiding at the open sessions of the Con- 
ference, Mr. Hughes was a distinguished 
figure. The delegates sat at tables arranged 
to form a hollow square. Mr. Hughes sat 
at the center of the table, in the end of the 
hall toward the stage. He was 


took engagements not to talk too literally, 
was too responsible, tells the truth too 
habitually to be a good leak. He was 
terribly outleaked. 

As I pass on from the Big One to the Big 
Three, I must quote what one of the leading 
English correspondents said to me of Mr. 
Balfour: “It is a new Balfour at this 
conference.” Certainly as you heard the 
British chief delegate’s voice, moved and 
moving, emotional perhaps for the first time 
in his life, you realized that it was not Mr. 
Balfour, ‘proceeding on his faded way” as 
the London Nation expressed it, who was 
speaking. It was Mr. Balfour as he might 

be at a great revival meeting. 





the center of attention, doing 
most of the talking; with that 
perfect command of _ himself, 
that clear sense of what he was 
going to say, which is charac- 
teristic of him. He suggested 
power, to an extent which Mr. 
Clemenceau, a much _ harder 
and more inflexible man _pre- 
siding similarly at Paris, never 
suggested it. It was partly il- 
lusion; the most detached of 
us cannot wholly put away 
his national illusions. It was 
partly staging, voluntary sub- 
ordination elsewhere. It re- 








I suspect that he will go back 
to England and shore up “The 
Foundations of Belief,’’ which 
foundations one of the Ameri- 
can delegates, complimenting 
the author, said he had found 
“rather slender.” Mr. Balfour 
has been all his life the kind of 
man who delights to believe on 
foundations “rather slender.” 
A more emotional man would 
thicken the foundations with 
imagination. 

Mr. Balfour has been a man 
of vast disillusions. He has 
been detached. He wears a 








minded me of the Italian pub- 
licity man’s calling us all into 
a conference to assure us that 
whatever was to be done the 
initiative must come from the United States. 

The larger conference, with the press of 
the world, with public opinion, to everyone’s 
surprise slipped out of Mr. Hughes’ hands. 
Here it was supposed that the Secretary 
would be strong, but here he was weak. To 
his credit be it said, perhaps due to his early 
training, he does not exist comfortably in 
the atmosphere of half-lies that surrounds a 
conference. Mr. Hughes was unhappy, al- 
most angry, at times. The press was unspar- 
ing. “Why,” he was asked, “can we obtain 
information from other delegations but not 
from you?” He sought to know himself. 
“Oh,” he was told “we thought all this in- 
formation came from you.” 

Probably he made a mistake in trying to 
handle publicity himself. A delegation, so 
long as the press is avid for information and 
misinformation, should have a leak con- 
veniently arranged, sufficiently remote and 
irresponsible. Mr. Hughes was too close in, 
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detached cravat, a black bow 
with both ends tucked under 
a wide turn-down collar, unlike 
anything mere men wear. He 
made his first speech in a detached manner, 
as if no one else were present, clutching both 
lapels of his coat in his hands and looking 
at the sky through his wide-rimmed glasses, 
unmindful of the fact that a brick wall cut 
off his vision. 

In personal relations, Mr. Balfour is 
charming, because he has the flattering way 
of surrendering his detachment and showing 
interest. In regard to the United States he 
is no longer detached. Perhaps it is “blood 
is thicker than water” that warms his voice. 
He is a “new Balfour.” 

Baron Kato, the other member of the 
Big Three, was the Clemenceau of the con- 
ference. In spite of not speaking English, 
in spite of not being the nominal head of 
the Japanese delegatién, in spite of being a 
naval officer in a political conference, he 
made himself Japan’s chief representative. 
He was the hardest fighter; his was the 
strongest will in the Big Three. He is the 
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embodiment of that inflexible nationalism 
which Clemenceau made the chief obstacle 
to Wilson at Paris and which lay in the way 
of Hughes’s more complete success at Wash- 
ington. If Japan finds herself morally iso- 
lated in the future, it will be because she 
committed her case to a hard sea fighter 
given to saying little and yielding little. He 
has not Clemenceau’s political skill, nor his 
fierce aggressiveness. He does not know the 
West as the Frenchman did. Given different 
conditions, that bony face and those narrow 
eyes might have dominated the Conference. 
His was a stubborn defensive. 

When you turn from Japan to China, 
you go from a hard, in- , 


was the most important figure. Lord Rid- 
dell had an odd relation to events. He did 
not represent officially the British delegation. 
The British Foreign Office had a man over 
here, Sir Arthur Willert, to do that. Lloyd 
George sent Lord Riddell over, and when 
Lord Riddell wished to go home Lloyd 
George cabled bidding him to stay. 

Riddell is one of the British Premier's 
intimates. A lawyer turned newspaper pro- 
prietor, he brings out the News of the 
World, a London Sunday publication, sensa- 
tional and trashy, of which 3,500,000 copies 
or some such preposterous number are sold. 
He started in during the war as a spokesman 

for the British Premier. 





tensely national people to 
a sympathetic cosmopolitan 
people. The Japanese is 
infinitely more alien to the 
American than the Chi- 
nese. ‘Take the relatively 
simple matter of speaking 
English. The Japanese, 
however well — educated, 
speaks it with difficulty. 
The Chinese uses it as if 


it were his native tongue. 
Western ideas are absorbed 


by China. They seem not 
to be by Japan. I doubt if 
the Japanese know what 
the Conference was _ all 
about except so far as it 
touched the’ interests of 
Japan. 

Dr. Wellington Koo— 
small, astonishingly young 





He kept it up at the Paris 
Conference. And at Wash- 
ington he scored his great- 
est success, 

To all intents and pur- 
poses, Lord Riddell has 
been since November 12 
the British Empire. The 
same qualities which have 
enabled him to get out 
a paper which everybody 
buys in England have given 
him at Washington the 
largest circulation in the 
world. When you read in 
the press “the Conference 
will do this or that,” or 
“it is learned on high au- 
thority that the Conference 
thinks this or that,” you 
were reading Lord Riddell. 


What he had said at 








and brilliant in his appear- 
ance—speaks English with 
a fluency and_ eloquence 
that can hardly be sur- 
passed by any American. Dr. Sze is almost 
his equal in this respect. Dr. Tsao, assistant 
secretary-general of the Chinese delegation, 
is wittier in English than any American | 
know. They are all appealing, personally 
persuasive. But their country is not per- 
suasive in any international gathering. 


Lord Riddell and the Fourth Estate 


When I spoke of Mr. Hughes as the Big 
One, I forgot Lord Riddell. But if you 
think of the Conference as something that 
went on not in Continental Hall nor behind 
closed doors in the Pan-American Building, 
nor in foreign offices the world over, the 
British editor who saw the press twice a day 
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his conference was, ‘Now, 
course, I don’t know, 
but I imagine the Confer- 
ence will do thus and so.” 
He was delightfully irresponsible, having no 
official connection. He could leak when he 
had anything to leak. He could guess, near 
the truth or far from the truth, for, after all, 
he was only “imagining.” He joked. He 
indulged in buffoonery. He put out propa- 
ganda whep he wished. But he mixed 
enough truth with it all so that the corre- 
spondents thronged his meetings. So far as 
there was publicity at the Conference, he was 
that publicity. 

There was nothing of the great man about 
him. He did not pretend to be a statesman. 
He did not take himself seriously. He 
reached out for his public in the same undress 
way that he does in his Sunday newspaper. 
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LORD RIDDELL AND NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, WHO COVER THE ARMS 
CONFERENCE 
(Lord Riddell is in the center of the front row, with a cane. The group stands in front of the Navy Building. 





“Ex-tra-ter-ri-to-ri-al-ity,” he would say, 
“that’s a long word. I never heard it before 
I came here.” ‘“Kow Loon, where is the 
place anvwav?” You felt that for the 
British Empire these places and issues were 
trivialities, 

He was familiar, quite inoffensively. ‘The 
highly intelligent seal of the Associated Press 
—was it Mr. Hood here ?—must have been 
under the table in the committee room when 
he got this story. He knows more about it 
than I do.” He was humorous. “The Con- 
ference means to do good and, according to 
he well known rule—what is it ?—Oh, yes! 
‘Cast your bread upon the 





where the press headquarters is located) 





The story is not complete without some 
mention of the correspondents. There was 
Steed, H. Wickham Steed, editor of the 
London Times, tall and slender, with a con- 
tinental beard, trained as editors are abroad 
but not here, assistant correspondent for the 
Times in Rome, its chief correspondent in 
Vienna, its political editor in London, re- 
porter at all the world conferences in a 
generation—finally, under Northcliffe, editor 
of the world’s greatest newspaper. In Italy 
they blame upon Steed all their troubles 
over Fiume, for they say that, having access 
to Wilson, he persuaded the American 

President to resist the Italian 





waters’—-and by a ’er certain 
repercussion we all expect to 
benefit.” It wasn’t said cyni- 
cally. This was no effort to 
be funny. It was natural and 
inevitable. Lord Riddell him- 
self did good to the press, and 
by a certain repercussion the 
British Empire benefited. It 
was a publicity “stunt” that 
has never been equaled. Never 
before did one man have world 
opinion so much in his hands. 
Only Riddell’s personality, his 
friendliness, his apparent disin- 
genuousness, his trifling, en- 








claims. 

Here Steed was the most 
American of the Britons, moved 
as perhaps Balfour was by a 
sense of closer American- 
British relations. Even Polly- 


may go back to London with 
the British and be acclimated, 
so near are the two countries 
now. I detected Polly in more 
than one British journalist’s 
dispatches, which was highly 
complimentary to the nation. 

Colonel Repington, coldly 
British, regarded Polly with a 








abled him to exercise his power. 
These and the immense de- (Who 
mand for publicity where aside _ spondents, 
from him there was little. 
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to press corre- 
was the most 


important person at the 
Conference) 


fishy eye. Colonel Nevinson, 
of the Manchester Guardian, 
was too much of a Liberal to 
be entirely happy. 






anna, America’s national spirit, - 
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A GROUP OF NOTED NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS AT THE CONFERENCE 


(Left to right: Mark Sullivan, H. G. Wells, William Allen White, and D. S. Kim, Korean correspondent) 


The French came and went in a gale of 
laughter, exploding over Premier Briand’s 
submarine joke: “Pertinax,” M. Geraud, of 
the Echo de Paris, was exposed to the emo- 
tional atmosphere of Washington and went 
home unchanged. Unlike Mr. Balfour, he 
isno “new” Pertinax. Cynical and brilliant, 
he wrote the most intelligent criticism of 
the Conference. Philip Millet, of the Petit 
Parisien, and éditor also of L’Europe Nou- 
velle, the best periodical of international 
politics in the world, less professionally dis- 
illusioned than Pertinax, went home, I sup- 
pose, with new evidence of his favorite 
theory that public men are always misunder- 
stood. He explained to me once how Lloyd 
George was the most obstinate and change- 
less politician in the world, in spite of his 
reputation for inconsistency. I forget the 
evidence, but give you the view. 

M. Galtier, political causeur of Le Temps, 
perhaps more typically French than either 
Geraud or Millet, departed with, I hope, one 
impression corrected. “I am reading,” he said 
to me, “ “The education of Henry Adams.’ 
He was what you would call a typical Ameri- 
can, was he not?” JI explained that he was 





what I should call the least typical Ameri- 
can. Oh, Kansas! No wonder international 
conferences are necessary to promote mutual 
understanding! 

I should like to mention more of the corre- 
spondents: but an international portrait 
gallery would be endless, Let me list Bun- 
shiro Suzuki of the Asahi of Tokio, and 
Osaka, whom I met first at Paris, writer of 
round robins to his delegation, liberal, intelli- 
gent, courageous, a brilliant sign of the rising 
power of the press of Japan. 

I pass over the Americans except to record 
that Frank H. Simonds, the master of us all 
in this field, was author of the best epigram 
of the Conference: “The four-power pact 
was invented to save the British Empire 
from committing bigamy.” 

Critical correspondence hardly exists in 
America. Mostly the correspondents lend 
too ready an ear to Lord Riddell. Someone 
suggested that there should be a punctuation 
mark for irony. I suggest one in the Ameri- 
can press for propaganda, like the three stars 
required by some States to designate “reading 
notices.” I propose three daggers for 
propaganda. 
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LEADERS IN IRELAND’S CENTURY-OLD STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


IRELAND AS A FREE STATE 


CHARLES S. PARNELL JOHN REDMOND 


BY P. W. WILSON 


(Former Member of the British Parliament) 


T is hoped that this Christmas there will 

be peace and good-will at last in Ireland. 
A consummation so devoutly to be wished 
will remove a cause of trouble wherever the 
English language is spoken and will react 
even on India and Egypt, where also the 
cause of constitutional liberty is struggling 
to the birth. Among the large Irish popu- 
lation of Australia the news will be warmly 
welcomed, and in Canada there will be 
scarcely less satisfaction. Catholicism in 
Canada is French, not Irish; but the Do- 
minion realizes none the less that her rela- 
tions with the United States are bound up 
with those of Britain, and that Britain and 
the United States can never be as intimate 
and friendly as Canadians desire if Ireland 
remains in discontent and revolt. 

At the Washington Conference, as much 
attention has been devoted to the negotiations 
over Ireland as to the agenda for the day; 
and the possibility that the truce might 
break down was regarded with dismay. 
Whoever might have been at fault, be it 
Ulster or Sinn Fein or Downing Street, the 
result would have been the same—a resump- 
tion of sniping, of guerrilla war, and of se- 
vere reprisals. Such a_ situation could 
scarcely fail to evoke echoes in the United 
. States. 

The American delegates, in proceeding 
with their plans, have been conscious that 
theirs is not the final word in diplomacy. 
To whatever arrangement may be made, 
52 


Congress or at least the Senate must agree; 
and the Senate has to take into account 
public opinion, which includes Irish senti- 
ment. The quadripartite agreement over 
the Pacific, proposed by Mr. Lodge, is un- 
usual in the foreign relations of this country 
and offers a target for criticism if people 
want to be critics. Over European debts, 
also, it would be easy to raise difficulties, 
and politicians so expert as are the Irish do 
not need to be taught such strategy. 


From the Norman Conquest 


The story of Ireland has seldom been told 
with truth. In 1066, the Norman French 
conquered England and subjected the coun- 
try to the rough discipline of the feudal 
system which in a measure has continued to 
this day. One century later, the same con- 
querors, under the same ecclesiastical sanc- 
tions, proceeded to Ireland and sought to set 
up the same feudal system. As illustrations 
of this, the architecture of the two great 
cathedral churches of Dublin, St. Patrick’s 
and Christchurch, needs only to be compared 
with that of Westminster Abbey and of Old 
St. Paul’s. The English absorbed their con- 
querors, but the Irish remained humiliated 
and embittered. 

As the British became reconciled with and 
united to their rulers, so did they become in- 
volved in the quarrel of their rulers with 
Ireland. ‘That quarrel was at first mainly 
agrarian. The barons wanted the lands held 
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by the Irish chieftains. But at the Refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century there was 
injected into the situation the sectarian 
passion which in Spain sustained the In- 
quisition, in France the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s, in England the burnings 
under Queen Mary, and in mid-Europe the 
Thirty Years War, which desolated Ger- 
many and set back her civilization for a 
century. 


The Protestant Reformation 


Those were days when men_ believed 
that religion must be uniform and they who 
thought otherwise had to sail to a new world 
in the Mayflower. The idea of a country 
where any and every religion might be 
practised was still only an idea. While 
England, Scotland, and Wales became Pro- 
testant, Ireland remained Catholic. Her 
Catholicism was the greater offense to 
England because the counter-revolution, de- 
scribed by Macaulay in his essay on Ranke, 
was sweeping through Europe in the 
seventeenth century and threatening the 
liberties of democratic nations. It was the 
strength of the Stuart dynasty. It was the 
terror of the Puritans. And, than terror, 
there is nothing more productive of cruelty. 
It was terror of the invader that enabled 
Robespierre to establish the terror of the 
guillotine. It was terror of the Jesuit that 
led to Cromwell’s massacres and to the 
iniquitous penal laws which were for so long 
the curse of Ireland. 

Under the mask of Protestantism the 
landlords raised their rents and the mer- 
chants raised their tariffs against the Catho- 
lic Irishman. It was a policy that could not 
be expected to promote conversions. And 
with the failure of proselytism, there was 
attempted a policy of colonization. 

It began in Ulster about the year 1611, 
and Cromwell continued it. Ulster is, of 
course, within sight of Scotland. The Scot- 
tish energy which has been so largely ac- 
countable for the development of Canada 
has been poured into the province nearer 
home, and there has grown up the great city 
of Belfast, rich, efficient, and self-determined, 
in which all the memories of the Boyne are 
cherished, as elsewhere in Ireland men 
cherish the memories of Srogheda and the 
broken Treaty of Limerick. 


The Act of Union 


In the eighteenth century the hope of Ire- 
land lay in her Parliament. Like the British 


Parliament of that period, it was badly in 
need of reform. But, despite a franchise 
which ignored the Catholic majority, you 
had in it the nucleus of civil liberty. When 
the nineteenth century opened, however, 
Britain was involved in the Napoleonic 
Wars. Ireland was disturbed, and Pitt the 
younger was desperate. He made the fatal 
decision to destroy the Parliament of Ireland 
whether by fair means or foul and to unite 
her institutions with those of Great Britain. 
Such a blow could have been justified only 
—if at all—on two assumptions; namely, 
that in religious and in economic matters the 
Irish were to be treated with scrupulous 
equity. But King George III was intermit- 
tently mad, and he would not agree to 
Catholic Emancipation, which was delayed 
until 1829, by which time Daniel O’Connell 
had started the agitation for the Repeal of 
the Union. On the economic side, the famine 
of the hungry ’40’s, while it helped Peel to 
pass Free Trade, drove millions of Irish into 
the emigrant ship and accelerated the reduc- 
tion in the country’s population from 
$,000,000 to 4,500,000. Hence arose the 
Irish problem in the United States, which 
has so profoundly affected the politics, the 
press, and the diplomacy of the new world. 


Parnell and the Home Rule Movement 


From this time onward there were two 
views held in Britain about Ireland. Broad- 
ly, both parties wavered between coercion 
and conciliation. In 1869 Gladstone dis- 
established and disendowed the Protestant 
Episcopal Irish Church. But in 1886 he 
failed to carry even the whole Liberty party 
for Home Rule. 

In the next six years the one name that 
stands out is that of Parnell. On the one 
hand, he vindicated himself triumphantly 
against the London Times, which had 
charged him with complicity in the Phoenix 
Park murders of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, and his colleague, Mr. 
Burke. The letters suggesting the allega- 
tion were found to have been forged by a 
man called Pigott, who confessed to Henry 
Labouchere, the distinguished and piquant 
editor of Truth in London, and then com- 
mitted suicide in Spain. On the other hand, 
Parnell was involved in a divorce case 
where the respondent was Mrs. O’Shea, wife 
of a Conservative member of Parliament 
who had been set to watch him and, in the 
manner of great romance, had fallen in love 
with her victim, who returned the affection 
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and married her when the court had set her 
free, 

Driven by the nonconformist conscience, 
Gladstone threw over Parnell, who was also 
deserted by the Irish Hierarchy, and the 
Nationalists were split into two bitterly an- 
tagonistic parties. In 1892 Gladstone was 
returned to power with a majority of only 
forty, which was not enough to enable him 
to force Home Rule through the hostile 
House of Lords. Lord Rosebery, who suc- 
ceeded Gladstone as Prime Minister, was 
lukewarm over the matter, and in 1895 the 
Unionists, led by Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, came into the power 
which they retained for ten years. Even the 
great electoral victory won by Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman in 1905 was on con- 
dition that Home Rule be not passed in the 
new Liberal and Labor Parliament. 


Removal of Disabilities 


A great change for the better was taking 
place, however, in the condition of Ireland. 
All the religious disabilities had been swept 
away, save two. One of those was the King’s 
Coronation or more accurately Accession 
Oath, which was insulting to Catholics and 
was modified at the demand of King George; 
and the second was the Lord Lieutenancy 
which had to be held by a Protestant, a 
restriction removed by the Home Rule Act 
of 1920. 

By a succession of Purchase Acts, the 
landlords were bought out at a low rate of 
interest and a great class of yeomen farmers 
was created. Agricultural organization was 
encouraged and it became worth while for 
the young Irishman to stay at home. The 
decline in population was arrested. 


Ireland Prosperous and Progressive 


With the war, Ireland became prosperous. 
While conscription was passed for her, it 
was never applied. She obtained high prices 
for her commodities. All suggestion of over- 
taxation has long since vanished. She has 
no longer grievances unremedied, but she 
has hopes unsatisfied. Under Mr. Birrell, 
the best of all Ireland’s Chief Secretaries, 
the thorny question of the universities was 
settled and there are now many colleges 
where Catholics feel that they can go. 

A young Ireland has thus emerged. The 
Irish language, the Irish drama, Irish paint- 
ing, and Irish poetry are widely recognized. 
And it was the intellectuals who formed 
themselves into the Sinn Fein. Into the old 


bottles of Irish politics and controversy was 
poured this new wine. It found its way 
into religion, into labor, into [rish-America 
and Irish-Australia. Everywhere, the Na- 
tionalist party, as led by Redmond and 
Dillon, felt the challenge. It meant that 
Ireland was alive again. ‘The resurrection 


had come. 
In August, 1914, the European War 
broke out. Mr. Asquith was Prime Minis- 


ter. He had taken up Gladstonian Home 
Rule and his Act was on the statute book. 
Even Mr. Balfour, the Chief Secretary who 
enforced coercion against Parnell, had ac- 
cepted the inevitable. Every party in every 
dominion in the British Commonwealth 
wanted the Act to come into operation. 


Ulster’s Opposition to Home Rule 


But an obstacle arose in Ireland herself. 
Four counties in Ulster threatened to resist 
the Act by armed force, and they claimed 
exclusion not only for themselves but for 
Fermanagh and Tyrone, which were pre- 
dominantly Catholic and Nationalist. A 
Conference was held at Buckingham Palace 
but it broke down. The Nationalists fight- 
ing for united Ireland could not come to 
terms with the Orangemen fighting for ex- 
clusion and, in their hearts, for the contin- 
uance of the union with Britain. Mr. 
Asquith held that he could not coerce 
Ulster. It would have caused trouble in the 
army, then fighting ten to one against the 
Germans. It would also have thrown the 
English Tories into an attitude of irritation 
when the solidarity of the nation was of 
such paramount importance. 

The Act was thus postponed and Sinn 
Fein, with allies in the United States and 
Sir Roger Casement in Berlin, became im- 
patient. The Easter rebellion broke out in 
1916, a conference held under the presi- 
dency of Sir Horace Piunkett failed to bring 
in Ulster, and the general election of No- 
vember, 1918, swept the Nationalists out of 
existence and enthroned the Dail Eireann, a 
Republican Parliament of members elected 
to the House of Commons but never taking 
their seats therein. 

With the attempt at secession on the part 
of Nationalist Ireland, Belfast became even 
more obdurate than before. To the Ulster- 
men, the Sinn Fein was simply a conspiracy 
of rebels, plotting with the Germans, indulg- 
ing in assassination and boycott, and financed 
from abroad. 

Sinn Fein itself held that it was entrusted 
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with a cause so sacred that any measures to 
advance it, whether propaganda in India, 
Egypt and the United States or shootings in 
Ireland, were legitimate. Volleys of bullets 
assailed Lord French, the Lord Lieutenant; 
and the Lord Mayor of Cork, Terence 
MacSwiney, starved himself to death in 
Brixton Jail. 

Amid these brainstorms, what Britain 
wanted was a free and contented Ireland. 
Here in New York, the President of the 
Irish Republic, Eamon De Valera, was 
urged both in public and in private to cross 
the ocean and talk it out with Lloyd George. 
He declined and for an explicit reason. All 
over Europe there had arisen republics on 
the ruin of monarchies. Everywhere Wood- 
row Wilson’s word “self-determination” was 
animating small nationalities to press their 
claims. Why should Ireland be left out? 
Why should she be denied the independence 
granted to Czechoslovakia and Poland and 
Lithuania? 

The Prime Minister took his stand on 
the precedent of Abraham Lincoln and the 
American Civil War, and declared that Ire- 
land could not be allowed to secede. Sinn 
Fein answered that Ireland had never been 
by her own consent a part, of the United 
Kingdom, and that the real secession which 
could not be permitted was the secession of 
Ulster from the rest of Ireland. This was 
the position during the terrible autumn and 
winter of 1920, when Cork was burned, and 
Balbriggan sacked, and many creameries de- 
stroyed as reprisals for the harassing guer- 
rilla tactics pursued by the Republican 
Army, out of uniform, against the British 
Black-and-Tans, the auxiliary troops who 
wore the dark caps of the police and the 
brown leather of the soldier. 

In the summer of 1921 there came a 
change. The funds collected in the United 
States for the Republic had amounted to 
rather more than $5,000,000. Little more 
was coming in. The Presidential election 
here was over, and it had to be admitted that 
the endeavor to involve Great Britain in 
difficulties with the United States had failed. 
The enthusiasm of the Irish-Americans had 
stirred an enthusiasm on the other side, and 
there were organizations developing which 
might serve to counteract the Sinn Fein 
influence. 

Sympathizers like Senator Walsh con- 
fessed that the republican cause had failed 
ever here, and it leaked out that Cardinal 
Gibbons had never favored it. Like Cardi- 


nal Logue, he had wanted a fair but not an 
extreme solution. The Vatican also moved. 
The irreconcilables attributed this to the 
malign diplomacy of the English Catholics 
at Rome, and there were attacks on Cardinal 
Bourne, the Archbishop of Westminster. It 
was noticed that Archbishop Mannix of 
Melbourne, Australia, did not receive a 
Cardinal’s hat, and the Pope pleaded openly 
for peace, even incurring the rebuke of Mr. 
De Valera himself, 

General Smuts, who had been attending 
the Imperial Conference in London, visited 
Ireland, saw the Republican chieftains there 
and on leaving them wrote a plainspoken 
letter, saying that they must be content with 
a status which had been good enough for 
South Africa. Out of the confusion there 
emerged two and only two questions— 
namely, whether Ulster was to be forced 
into the Irish Dominion against her will, 
and whether the Dominion should be per- 
mitted to declare itself independent of the 
British Empire and thus be able to set up a 
navy and alliances against England. On 
these questions, the British Government 
said, “no!” 

Division in Sinn Fein, 

As time passed and negotiations between 
Lloyd George and the republicans dragged 
on, it began to be clear that Sinn Fein was 
splitting. Arthur Griffith and even the re- 
doubtable Michael Collins, Minister for 
War,- and Danton of the movement, were 
ready for peace. But De Valera, like the 
incorruptible Robespierre, clung to his 
Presidency, withdrew from the discussions, 
and led the left wing. Sinn Fein’ wanted to 
retain unity. 

In London, therefore, Griffith challenged 
a deadlock and it seemed as if we should re- 
turn to the state of war with all that this 
would have meant. The Irish would have 
been hardly human if they had not been 
conscious that they were keeping Lloyd 
George away from the Washington Confer- 
ence. To have such a Prime Minister as he 
has been, tied by the leg, was indeed a de- 
licious revenge. Happily, that Prime Min- 
ister and King George were determined not 
in this case to fail over Ireland; and in the 
dramatic all-night sitting on December 6, 
they forced themselves and they forced the 
Irish to come to terms. Next morning, the 
world awoke to find the Treaty signed, with 
every prospect of ratification on both sides. 
De Valera was unconvinced, apparently, but 
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he was now only the leader of a minority of 
his party. 


Terms of the Compact 


The main lines of the Treaty are simple. 
An Irish Free State is created with a status 
similar to that of Canada. For 


of the Sinn Fein forces and of their uniforms. 
Over finance, the Irish Free State is given 
complete control. It may levy customs and 
excise, vary the income taxes and fix the 
annual budget. Ireland will accept her fair 
proportion of the national debt, now spread 
over the United Kingdom, due 





one year, the provisional gov- 
ernment of this state is the 
Dail Eireann, a single-chamber 
legislature, acting through the 
present Sinn Fein Cabinet. 
Within the year, there must be 
a general election in Ireland. 
Instead of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, there will be a Governor 
General, appointed in consulta- 
tion with the Irish administra- 
tion, and acting afterward on 
the advice of his ministers. All 
the judges, officials, police and 
civil servants, including what- 
ever has been known as Dublin 








allowance being made for her 
overtaxation in years past and 
also for the capital subscribed 
by Britain to finance Land 
Purchase. ‘The amount of the 
Irish Debt will be decided 
either by discussion between the 
two governments or by arbi- 
tration. 

When the sum is fixed, Ire- 
land will be at liberty to borrow 
or repay as she wishes, and 
there is nothing to prevent her 
redeeming the Fenian and Sinn 
Fein bonds floated among her 
sympathizers in the United 








Castle, are subject to dismissal 
under compensation, which also 
must be paid if they resign asa  yfan_ To 
result of the change. 

Except in the case of the 
Black-and-Tans, the compensation is to be 
paid by Ireland. On the high seas, Ireland 
may patrol her fisheries and her customs, but 
for a period of five years she leaves her 
coastal defence to Britain. At the end of 
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currency, her own coinage, her 
own flag, her own national em- 
blems and anthem. She may 
establish her own trade agents 
abroad and may, call them consuls if she 
wishes. On the Canadian precedent, there 
is nothing to prevent her having her own 
Minister at Washington and her own seat 
on the League of Nations or any other inter- 
national conference. These are 





that period, there is to be a 
conference to decide what part 
Ireland is to play in such coastal 
defence. In the event of war 
or danger of war, it is agreed 
that Britain shall have strategie 
access to Ireland, an. arrange- 
ment closely approximating to 
the Platt Amendment, which 
defines the rights of the United 
States in Cuba. Important 
naval stations are retained by 
the British Admiralty, and 
Britain will also have a virtual 
control over cables and wire- 
less, which can be neither closed 
up nor extended without her 








her rights, fully admitted by 
Britain, but she will find that 
the assertion of them will cost 
her a great deal of money. 
The titular head of the Irish 
Free State will still be King 
George V, and after him, his 
heirs according to law. In 
Great Britain, the succession is 
hereditary but is strictly Parlia- 
mentary or statutory in_ its 
sanctions, and Ireland accepts 
this arrangement. The present 
Dail Eireann is not asked to 
take the oath of allegiance but 
merely to sign the Treaty of 








consent. The Irish Free State 
may enroll its own army, but 
agrees that in the event of 
international limitation of armaments on land 
the number of troops in Ireland for every 
hundred of population shall not proportion- 
ally exceed the corresponding number of 
troops in Britain. This means a recognition 
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Peace, which happens to include 
it as a provision for the future. 
oath itself is tactfully) 
modified so as to smooth away wounded 
susceptibilities. 

Allegiance is sworn only to the Irish Free 
State; and with regard to the King, the 
member of the future Irish Parliament is only 


States. She may have her own - 
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asked to say that he will be faithful. That 
word suggests a bond between equals, rather 
than the duty of a man to a superior. Wo- 
men as well as men vote for the Irish 
Parliament, and women already sit in the 
Dail Eireann, The Irish Free State will, 
however, send no members to the British 
House of Commons, Presumably Irish peers, 
as such, will cease to sit in the House of 
Lords. 

Of reservations, there appear to be only 
three of importance: First, no church may 
be established or endowed and no worship 
forbidden. ‘There are to be religious equal- 
ity and religious liberty. Secondly, it is 
understood that customs will not be levied 
against British imports—in other words, 
that there will be full reciprocity in trade 
between the two islands. ‘This does not 
seem to be guaranteed in the documents, but 
it would be a matter of treaty. Obviously, 
an exclusion of British products by Ireland 
might be followed by a much more damaging 
exclusion of Irish products by England. 


With or Without Ulster 


And, thirdly, there is dissentient Ulster. 

In all cases of English-speaking democ- 
racy, there has been a province like Ulster to 
be brought into the general unity. It was 
so when the American Colonies federated, 
and for a long time, as it seemed, the hope 
of the Union hung in the balance. With 


- Canada, Newfoundland is still holding out; 


and in Australia, the anxiety centred around 
New South Wales. After the Boer War, 
Natal resisted the idea of a commonwealth 
which would include and be dominated by 
the former enemy. 

In every instance there was only one way 
of handling the objector and that way was 
by patience and persuasion. Force would only 
have done more harm than good. Ulster 
will not be forced into the Irish Free State. 
She will enter by her own consent, if at all. 
But whether she comes in or not, the Irish 
Free State will be created. 

By the treaty of peace, Ulster—meaning, 
of course, the Protestant section of that 
Province—will be included in the Irish Free 
State unless within one month from the 
ratification of the treaty by Parliament in 
London she decides to exclude herself. On 
the virtues and the limitations of the Irish 
Protestant, it is Gilbert Chesterton who, as 
usual, has said the final word. Discussing 
Bernard Shaw, Chesterton says that the 
Ulsterman is simply a sentry on guard. He 


displays all the fidelity which there should 
be in a garrison. He is faithful to the 
Reformation against the Jesuits, faithful to 
landlords against land leagues, faithful to 
the Union against disruption, faithful to the 
King against sedition, faithful to Capital 
against Labor, and so on; he is faithful 
rather than sympathetic and progressive, and 
above all humble-minded. He feels it to be 
his duty to be right and to say so. 

It is the fashion to blame Carson for the 
attitude of Ulster. But Carson, like Wynd- 
ham when Chief Secretary, and Walter 
Long, has only been the mouthpiece of the 
Orange mind. Had he held back, Ulster 
would have found a more obedient instru- 
ment. Not only Lloyd George but Asquith 
and Redmond agreed that Ulster could not 
be coerced into accepting Dominion rule. 

De Valera has differed from this view. 
He has held that an Irish boycott of Ulster 
with persistent propaganda in doubtful areas 
would force compliance. The boycott has 
been severe. From the branches of Ulster 
banks in the south and west, deposits have 
been withdrawn. Orders for Ulster goods 
have fallen off. But the fact remains that 
the new siege of Londonderry failed; and 
when the Parliament for Ulster was set up 
this year, the Orangemen secured, whether 
by undue pressure or otherwise, an over- 
whelming majority in both Houses, while 
the King and Queen, on visiting Belfast, 
received a welcome which placed the senti- 
ment of that city beyond any manner of 
doubt. It is for this Parliament to say 
whether Ulster joins the Free State or not. 
And the decision must be given by identical 
addresses of both houses in one month. 

If Ulster stands out, she will continue to 
send members to the British House of Com- 
mons. She will, moreover, pay taxes into 
the British Treasury. Her naval and mili- 
tary defense will be entirely in the hands of 
Great Britain. She will in fact remain a 
part of the United Kingdom, with certain 
provincial rights conceded to her local legis- 
lature. Her status will be quite easily 
understood by Americans with their ex- 
perience of federal and State rights. 

The Irish. Dominion will exercise over 
Ulster no jurisdiction of any kind, and the 
frontiers of Ulster will be delimited as re- 
gards the two disputed counties exactly as 
if we were dealing with neighboring and 
foreign powers. It is, to say the least, a very 
inconvenient solution. Railways, post of- 
fices, finance, trade, and law now apply 
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uniformly to Ulster as to the rest of Ireland; 
and a surgical operation separating the two 
areas can be achieved only at an immense 
social loss. 

The mind of Ulster and the mind of 
Connaught are not mutually exclusive but 
mutually supplementary. All over Ireland, 
a Protestantism and a Catholicism that work 
together will produce a fuller citizenship 
than either can produce by itself. Every 
reason of public policy supports the view that 
it would be well for Ulster to accept the 
situation. 

By the treaty, the Irish Free State agrees 
to discuss with Ulster certain matters on 
which she may desire assurances. For in- 
stance, there is the appointment of civil 
servants in the Protestant area, and the col- 
lection there of public revenue. Also, there 
is the misgiving in Belfast lest a parliament 
in Dublin, mainly dependent on the agricul- 
tural vote, might tax the raw materials and 
the other imports on which the industries of 
Belfast depend. 

Education is another subject which might 
have to be mentioned. Assuming that Ulster 
can be brought to the point of trusting -Ire- 
land as a whole, she would retain her 
Parliament for local purposes, if she so 
wished, but her members would sit at Dub- 
lin and would form an important group in 
the legislature there—a legislature where 
already it is clear that the Sinn Fein bloc, 
united against British rule, will break up, 
when that rule is ended, into various parties 
and groups. 
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The religious and social differences which 
have given so much trouble in Ireland, if 
properly handled, will make of her a greater 
nation than any nation can be in which all 
classes take the same view of life, here and 
hereafter. The Dutch in South Africa were 
perhaps too exclusively Protestant. The 
French in Quebec may be too exclusively 
Catholic. In India the great hope consists 
in the interplay there of divergent religions. 
For Ireland, united in her nationality and 
with variance in her beliefs, there opens up 
a most noble vista of the greatness that 
comes so often to the small country. Her 
debates will stimulate her literature and her 
arts. ‘The intermingling of her farms and 
her factories will arouse her imagination. 
There is little in her economy which need 
ever blacken the loveliness of her emerald 
landscapes. 

Ireland is one of the few countries that 
may hope to be prosperous without losing 
the soul of her romance and the lilt of her 
song. From the martyrdoms and the cruci- 
fixions on which her mind has meditated for 
centuries, she now turns to a future full of 
opportunity. She may find that government 
is less interesting than grievances, and ad- 
ministration of the law less thrilling than 
the defiance of it. She will pass inevitably 
out of the lurid limelight which has become 
for her almost a second nature. But in the 
serene atmosphere of a most welcome eman- 
cipation, she will work out her own destinies 
and with them, it may be, the problem of 
happiness for nations less fortunate. 
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A FIELD OF VIRGINIA TOBACCO 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER TRIES 
COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


BY SYDNEY D. FRISSELL 


MERICA’S greatest liberty-lover, 
America’s greatest gambler, America’s 
gamest loser, the man who endures hardship, 
debt, and isolation in order to think himself 
the monarch of all he surveys upon his own 
few acres, and clings at any sacrifice to his 


little kingdom—the Southern farmer—is 
waking from a dream. 

For a generation he has dreamed he was 
the most independent man on earth, even 
through the hard years that have been re- 
lieved by rare flashes of prosperity. 

In the sudden flare of high prices for cot- 
ton and tobacco, and with the first sweet 
taste of prosperity hitherto unknown, when 
war demands brought 40-cent cotton, dollar 
tobacco was common, thousands of cotton- 
planters and tobacco-growers approached a 
standard of living on the Southern farms 
which might compare with the advantages 
of city dwellers. 

In the fall of 1919 cotton-fields held for- 
tunes, the log tobacco barns became the 
owners’ treasure houses, filled with golden 
weeds which yielded from $500 to $1000 
tor a curing, and the Southern farmer, think- 
ing he had come into his own at last, spent 
money “like a drunken sailor.” Touring 
cars. supplanted horse and buggy. Thou- 
sands who had gone afoot or “mule-back” 


began to race upon the roads in new and 
shining Fords. 

Meanwhile a solid gain was made in thou- 
sands of Southern homes toward higher liv- 
ing levels than had hitherto been reached by 
the great majority of cotton and tobacco 
farmers. Houses were painted, yards im- 
proved; children were taken out of cotton 
fields and log tobacco barns and sent to school 
on time, while thousands of tenants pulled 
themselves by one crop into the owner class. 

Prosperity had come, but only like a pass- 
ing dream, and Southern farmers soon felt 
again such losses as 10-cent cotton and 
25-cent tobacco brought when produced with 
the high cost of labor and fertilizer which 
followed boom times. 


A Rude Awakening 


Within a year after the crash of prices 
cotton-planters and tobacco-growers looked 
about and found themselves staggering under 
crop mortgages again, and laboring to meet 
their debts. In desperation they took account 
of stock. 

The Southern farmer found the inde- 
pendence, which he had made a fetish, a piti- 
ful delusion. The rampant individualism 
which he boasted as his one inalienable right, 
he sees to-day as his most glaring fault. 
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A LOG TOBACCO BARN 


(In the “boom” period of 1919 these barns became 
the owners’ treasure houses, filled with golden weeds 
which yielded from $500 to $1000 for a curing) 


In the game he called a gamble, and where 
he took his losses like a “sport,” the cotton- 
planter or tobacco-grower found the dice 
were loaded, and that the stakes for which 
he played went four times out of five to 
others who are organized to win. 

Common to every cotton and _ tobacco 
market in the South, where growers dump 
their products down at public auction and 
take whatever price the speculative buyers 
may give, are the following cases which re- 
cently occurred in Georgia and North 
Carolina: 

A farmer selling a pile of tobacco on the 
Wilson market this fall was offered 31 cents 
a pound. Dissatisfied, he asked a Wilson 
resident to sell it in his own name. The 
tobacco, for which 31 cents was bid when 
first offered, brought 67 cents the same day 
on the same market when offered by another 
man, The market mentioned is the largest 
bright tobacco market of the South, but 
similar instances could be multiplied by the 
thousand, and occur daily throughout the 
cotton and tobacco belts. 

A recent letter to a leading farm journal 
of North Carolina shows clearly why the 
growers wish to change the cotton-selling 
game, 


About May Ist, I carried a bale of cotton to 
town to sell. We have four buyers here. I 
stopped at the first one that bought. He had a 
new man to grade it for him. He showed the 
sample to the grader and bid me seven and a 
quarter cents for it. I grabbed the sample away 
from him and went to the next one. He insisted 
that I tell him what I had been bid, I told him 
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while he looked at it. Then he said it was worth 


eight cents all right. 

I went to the other one. He looked at it and 
said he would give me ten and a half cents for 
it. I sold it to kim. 

Now for the rest of my experience. The man 
who bought my cotton at ten and a half cents 
threw it on his platform, and that evening sold 
it to the buyer who first bid on it, and who only 
offered me seven and a quarter cents. I don’t 
know what the last man got for it, but I have no 
idea that he lost any money on it. 


For years the Southern farmer boasted 
of his skill in playing a lone hand, but look- 
ing back he sees that he has always paid the 
profits to the groups: that are combined 
against him in the game. He sees that he 
has put his children in the game, has called 
his wife to help him win, has worked from 
dawn to dark, from year to year, and sadly 
smiled at losses when he let the other fellows 
who have put their heads together make the 
rules and take the winnings. 

Seeking the Way Out 

In Virginia and the Carolinas, with more 
than half the cotton and tobacco farmers 
carrying crop mortgages, the growers met in 
desperation at the opening of the markets 
in the fall of 1920 when-the prices of their 
product were cut in half or to a third. 

At many places in the South gins were 
burning, warehouses closing, while farmers 
were mobilizing in almost every county in 
the cotton and tobacco belt throughout the 
fall of 1920. 

With angry protests, futile plans and con- 
fused counsel, the farmers who gathered in 
mass meetings seemed hopelessly befuddied. 
Slowly, but with increasing clearness, some 
big ideas loomed through the mists of con- 
fusion and discouragement in which the 
farmers met and groped for help in every 
Southern State. 

For the first time, the cotton-planter 
clearly saw he could not play the lone hand 
and survive. The tobacco-grower saw that 
his donation to the speculator, manufacturer 
and middle man of 90 cents out of every 
dollar paid by the consumer was too high 
a price for such untrammeled individualism 
as had brought his family to the verge of 
poverty. 


A Light in the Clearing 
Hearing that the Danish farmer kept close 
to 90 cents of the consumer’s dollar in his 
fist, while tobacco-farmers of Virginia and 
the Carolinas let all but 8 or 10 cents slip 
away, the planter of the old tobacco belt 
began to see a light. 
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Promising themselves that speculators 
should not meet them with the old excuse 
of over-production, 10,000 tobacco-planters 
of Virginia pledged to cut their crop a third. 
Outposts of organization sprang up through 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 

Although the planters kept their pledges, 
and cut their crops a third, the leaders in 
the old tobacco belt were certain that no 
rope of sand, like the so-called ‘“Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” to reduce their acreage, could 
give more than temporary relief to growers. 

With mobilization of cotton and tobacco 
growers in the lower and upper South, 
growers’ associations taking form in every 
State, and local units springing up in almost 
every county, a new hope reached the farmers 
of the South. That hope was spelled 
Coéperative Marketing. 

The story of the California Codperative 
Marketing Associations reached Virginia and 
the Carolinas, where independence is held 
precious even at the price of poverty. 


The Worker of Coédperative Miracles 


The peanut-growers of Virginia and 
North Carolina, who had suffered heavy 
losses by a sudden drop in prices, mobilized 
to save their industry, and called on Aaron 
Sapiro, counsel for fourteen California co- 
operative exchanges, to draw up their plan of 
organization in the fall of 1920. 

No sooner was the campaign of peanut- 
growers well under way toward a majority 
of signers, than ‘leaders in the tobacco- 
growing industry of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas called the Western worker of codpera- 
tive miracles to a conference of growers. 

The representatives of the Carolina and 
Virginia growers met with Aaron Sapiro in 
Richmond, Virginia, on December 16, 1920. 
Mr. Sapiro pointed out the fact that tobacco, 
like cotton, is in some respects more easily 
adapted to codperative marketing than the 
raisins, prunes and apricots by which the 
California growers have risen to prosperity 
from a debt-ridden condition, similar to that 
in which the majority of Virginia and Caro- 
lina growers find themselves to-day. 

After painstaking consideration of the task 
of signing up a half of all tobacco-growers 
in the most conservative and oldest industry 
of Virginia and the Carolinas, and the large 
problems of warehousing, storage, finance 
and distribution involved in handling a crop 
of several hundred million pounds, the 
leaders called a mobilization of representa- 
tive tobacco-growers in each State. © 
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(Chairman of the organization committee of the 
Virginia-Carolina Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation. Dr, Joyner was formerly Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for North Carolina) 


County delegates from most tobacco- 
growing counties of Virginia met at Lynch- 
burg early in 1921. State leaders there out- 
lined the plan of marketing tobacco by 
coéperative sales. The growers of Virginia 
faced Aaron Sapiro, and were asked why 
they persisted in the worst marketing system 
in the world. Asked why they dumped to- 
bacco on the warehouse floors and were will- 
ing to accept the grades and prices set by 
speculators, instead of marketing their crop 
like business men, through an association of 
the growers, they saw the need for change. 

Told that 2 per cent. of California 
farmers carry crop mortgages to-day, while 
60 per cent. of all tobacco-growers in Vir- 
ginia labor under them, the growers of Vir- 
ginia heard how California farmers had 
bridged the gap between the country and 
the city, by maintaining such prosperity, by 
codperative markets, as the Virginia growers 
had tasted only once of late, and lost again. 

When Aaron Sapiro told the growers of 
Virginia that they could stabilize their indus- 
try within a single year by marketing a 
majority of the crop of the old tobacco belt 
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through coéperative sales of a marketing asso- 
ciation, the growers of Virginia took him at 
his word, and forthwith planned their task 
of signing a majority of growers in their 
State to the five-year marketing contract to 
sell their crops through the Tobacco- 
Growers’ Codperative Association. 

After similar mass meetings at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and Florence, South Caro- 
lina, a similar program was adopted for both 
cotton and tobacco farmers, each group 
organizing by commodity. 

Backed by the Extension Divisions of three 
States, endorsed by the State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciations of Virginia and North Carolina, the 
cooperative movement in those States has 
made amazing progress. Virginia has already 
signed up 17,000 out of her 29,000 tobacco- 
growers, North Carolina a majority of her 
cotton-growers, and South Carolina has made 
rapid progress in the movement for codpera- 
tive sales. 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 


The cotton-growers of Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Mississippi, with a majority of cotton 
signed in each State, are now selling cotton 
through their marketing associations. Aided 
by a loan of $10,000,000 from the War 
Finance Corporation, upon a half million 
bales of cotton under five-year contract, the 
Texas cotton-growers, merchandising their 
cotton instead of dumping it upon the specu- 
lative markets, are now assured of a reason- 
able return by selling in accordance with the 
world’s demand. 

Oklahoma growers, with a loan of 
$6,000,000, Mississippi growers with a loan 
of $5,000,000, handling the majority of cot- 
ton in their States, through expert managers 
and salesmen, have fulfilled the prophecy of 
Sapiro, and have stabilized their industry 
within a year. 


Big Business Takes Notice 


Now that the farmers of the South are 
organizing in strong business associations 
throughout the cotton and tobacco belts, and 
the success of the codperative marketing 
movement seems inevitable, a miracle of 
change is taking place. 

The Federal Reserve Board, with a sud- 
den change of heart, passed recent resolutions 
promising liberal rural credits to enable 
growers to move and market crops. The 
War Finance Corporation has agreed to 
lend millions of dollars to efficient marketing 
associations, and New York bankers are pre- 


paring to stack million for million along 
with some of the State banks which are 
backing the organized farmers of the cotton 
belt. 

The farmer in the marketing association 
can now talk business, and big business sits 
up and takes notice of the farmer, when at 
last he holds the majority of his State’s cot- 
ton or peanuts, raisins, prunes or tobacco in 
his hands, and under contract for five years. 


California Looks Backward and 
Goes Forward 


During this year the prune-growers’ con- 
tract in California expired. Instead of 
signing a five-year contract for marketing 
their prunes through their codperative asso- 
ciation, the growers made a contract for 
seven years with their association. Instead 
of signing 60 or 70 per cent. of the prune- 
growers of California, their association 
gained 90 per cent. for the entire State. 

T. S. Montgomery, president of the Gar- 
den City Bank of California, wrote of this 
Cooperative Marketing Movement in his 
section: “The perpetuation of the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association is 
the very foundation of cur future prosperity. 
Its discontinuance would be a calamity. Any 
grower who is too short of vision to look 
forward should look backward, and profit 
by experience.” 

Looking backward in California means 
looking backward from prosperity to such 
debt-ridden bondage as Virginia tobacco- 
growers—60 per cent. of them loaded with 
mortgages—now labor under, and_ such 
losses as the cotton-growers have sustained 
of late. 

By means of the loans obtained upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of bales of cotton, the 
cotton-growers who have organized their 
business can now “eat their cake and keep 
it too.” Upon delivery of his cotton, every 
grower in the marketing associations which 
are organized from business receives cash 
payment for from 50 to 60 per cent. of the 
value of each load delivered, and can be cer- 
tain that the cotton will be merchandised 
with skill, where it will bring the best 
obtainable returns. 


The Way Back to Prosperity 


With 20-cent cotton now in sight, with 
the assurance of an orderly, skilful sale of 
his year’s crop, with a State-wide organiza- 
tion to protect him from the glutted markets 
and the speculative system which has proved 
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his bane, the cotton-grower who has signed 
the marketing contract can feel that he has 
fairly won his independence. 

While the cotton-growers through organi- 
zation and codperative effort have let go 
their own bootstraps, and pulled together 
out from the depths of despondency caused 
by 10-cent cotton, up to the level of 20-cent 
cotton, with the hope of better days ahead, 
the organized tobacco-growers of Virginia, 
Kentucky and the Carolinas look forward to 
a better day. 

In the rise of cotton from 10 to 20 cents, 
the State-wide organizations of farmers have 
not played the least important part. Suc- 
cessful at first in reducing their crop, they 
are now meeting final success in marketing 
it by organization, 

From 7% cents last July on the South 
Carolina markets to 20 cents in September 
on the Virginia markets is a considerable 
rise for tobacco. The growers of South 
Carolina were poorly organized in July, but 
the tobacco-growers in Virginia had attained 
a 60 per cent. sign-up in September, and in 
this connection a well-known warehouseman 
has said: “Tobacco prices are being battered 
because of the Codperative Marketing 
Movement.” 

Virginia planters are already reaping the 
first fruits of victory in the success of the 
pool of the sun-cured belt, which was formed 
in advance of the Tri-State Growers’ Co- 
operative Association. Those growers who 
marketed their tobacco by codperative and 
orderly sales gained an average of 161% cents 
a pound, as against the 9-cent average of 
those who dumped their product on the 
warehouse floors for auction sale. 


Cooperative Marketing in a Nutshell 


Dr. Clarence Poe, whose journal, the 
Progressive Farmer, has consistently advo- 
cated codperative markets in the Carolinas, 
has aptly summarized the advantages of 
cooperative marketing by the following com- 
parison: 


Under the present system we now (1) igno- 
rantly, (2) individually, (3) helplessly, (4) 
dump farm products (5) in piddling quantities, 
(6) without proper grading, (7) without modern 
scientific financing, (8) selling through untrained 
producers. 

By coéperative marketing we will (1) intel- 
ligently, (2) collectively, (3) powerfully, (4) 
merchandise farm products, (5) in large quan- 
tities, (6) with proper grading, (7) with modern 
scientific financing, (8) selling through the most 
expert selling agents. 


There in a nutshell is an explanation of 
the movement which has stirred thousands 
of homes from Virginia, through the Caro- 
linas, to the Georgia line, and has roused 
the great Southwest with hope of a pros- 
perity that will not waver with the fluctuat- 
ing rise and fall of.markets, where the 
growers are but pawns in the great specu- 
lative game of cotton and tobacco. 

More than 150,000 Southern farmers who 
raise cotton, peanuts, or tobacco have now 
signed the contract which they call their 
Declaration of Independence. 

Both capitalist and laborer, indomitable 
conservative, and individualist, the farmer 
of the South, stung into the knowledge of 
his power, and catching up at last with 
modern weapons of organization, in the 
struggle for existence, has reached the turn- 
ing of the road. 














THE TOBACCO MARKETING METHOD NOW ABANDONED—DUMPING SAMPLES ON A WAREHOUSE FLOOR, WHERE 
GRADES AND PRICES WERE FIXED BY SPECULATORS AND NOT BY THE PLANTERS 

















FTER a decade of active discussion 
since President Taft tried to establish 
executive control over national expenditures, 
Congress in sheer desperation over the 
muddle in national finances greatly aggra- 
vated by the increase in federal expenditures 
and the multiplication of governmental 
activities during the war, passed an act ap- 
proved June 10, 1921, to provide a national 
budget system and an independent audit of 
government accounts. President Harding in 
his address to Congress at the opening of the 
present session—having on the previous day 
submitted the first budget prepared by the 
Executive under the specific authorization of 
Congress—said to Congress and to the 
country: “The first budget is before you. 
Its preparation is a signal achievement, and 
the perfection of the system, a thing impos- 
sible in the few months available for its 
initial trial, will mark its enactment as the 
beginning of the greatest reformation ‘in 
governmental practices since the beginning 
of the Republic.” 

The President had submitted a_ special 
budget message transmitting to both Houses 





of Congress the budget for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1923, and the report of 
General Dawes, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


General Dawes’ Fine Work 


As a result of six months’ work General 
Dawes has succeeded in reorganizing the 
business practices and methods of the great 
spending departments of the Government. 
Through conferences with the budget offi- 
cers representing each of the spending de- 
partments, and through the establishment of 
coordinating agencies by Executive order to 
rectify faults in the routine business of the 
Government, amazing results have been 
achieved even before the new budget system 
has really begun to function; and economies 
have been effected in the expenditures for 
the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
which will amount to $582,000,000. Gen- 
eral Dawes estimates that further continued 
Executive pressure, affecting also the esti- 
mates for 1923, will produce a further 
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reduction of $462,000,000 under the esti- 
mated expenditures for 1922. 

Another way of measuring the results of 
General Dawes’ work, in which he has had 
the strongest possible backing of the Presi- 
dent and thereby secured the active codpera- 
tion of the heads and subordinate officers 
alike in all of the spending departments, may 
be seen in the statement that the estimates 
sent to Congress for the next fiscal year 
(1923) are approximately one billion dol- 
lars less than the Secretary of the Treasury 
estimated on August 4, 1921, to be neces- 
sary to meet the total expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1922, and nearly five hundred 
million dollars less than the Budget Bureau 
estimates will be necessary to cover the ex- 
penditures for 1922 after the economies it 
has effected are realized. 


The Budget and the Citizen 


It is difficult for the average citizen to 
visualize the significance of such large fig- 
ures and to understand what the assumption 
of full responsibility for business manage- 
ment of the governmental business organiza- 
tion by the President—through the Budget 
Bureau as his agency and a properly func- 
tioning budget system—may mean to the 
country in terms of lessened tax burdens, full 
employment tc labor, business prosperity to 
the farmer and industrial producer. It is 
therefore a matter of no small concern to 
every man and woman as worker, producer, 
and citizen and not merely of interest to 
financiers, bankers, and industrial magnates 
to ask—What kind of budget system have 
we? What is needed to complete it and 
make it yield the largest measure of results? 
What will it do to the country, to Congress, 
to the President ; and what will Congress do 
to it? 

Only a beginning has been made as yet in 
setting up a powerful new mechanism in 
government for the United States. Are we go- 
ing to see it through? ‘To do so means a veri- 
table revolution in many practices and may 
lead eventually to radical changes in our form 
of government or at least in the pivotal cen- 
ters of political influence and control. Are we 
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to have a real executive budget system? Will 
the precedents in congressional procedure of 
over a hundred years yield to the necessities 
of an effective budget system? Can we have 
an effective system .of any kind without 
amendment to the Constitution? Will Con- 
gress insist upon its prerogatives with their 
attendant advantages to individual Congress- 
men, who have their eyes on services to their 
districts and the individual gains from piece- 
meal committee control of Government busi- 
ness rather than on services to the nation and 
the collective gains from centralized plan- 
ning and executive management and control 
of Government expenditures ? 

These are the questions and problems of 
vital interest to us all that hang in the bal- 
ance while Congress proceeds to consider the 
President’s budget and to determine whether 
the high hopes expressed in the President’s 
message shall be realized. 


What Is a Budget? 


The term “budget” is used in many dif- 
erent ways and is somewhat difficult to detine 
briefly and accurately. The concept of a 
budget system, however, is not a difficult one 
to understand. A financial statement con- 
taining a full, detailed, and itemized account 
of authorized and expected revenues and ex- 
penditures properly balanced for a definite 
future period, usually the fiscal year, would 
constitute a budget. The important distin- 
guishing feature that marks off a budget 
system from other methods of handling Gov- 
ernment finances is that both revenues and 
expenditures are presented as a whole and in 
their relation to each other. 

For effective consideration of the budget 
by Congress it is necessary to have, in addi- 
tion to such a financial statement, a similar 
statement giving receipts and expenditures 
for several previous completed years and 
especially a separate statement covering esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures for the 
incomplete current fiscal year. This infor- 
mation is necessary to judge the relative 
merits of different parts of the budget for a 
future fiscal year not yet entered upon but 
for which Congress is about to legislate. 

The information required in a budget is 
not easy to obtain where it covers the com- 
plicated and manifold transactions of a great 
Government requiring and spending billions 
of dollars every year. It never was obtained 
fully and satisfactorily by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, representing the executive 
branch of the Government, or by the most 
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powerful. leaders in Congress under our old 
system. Senator Aldrich as chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, a great 
master of national finance, years ago admit- 
ted his inability to get the information nec- 
essary for budgetary consideration of either 
revenue and tax measures or appropriation 
bills. Only recently on the floor of the 
House of Representatives the chairman of 
the leading committee on appropriations, 
which had been made a consolidated Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Congressman 
Good made a similar admission. 

It is fair to say that with appropriations 
handled by a dozen or more separate com- 
mittees in each house of Congress and 
revenue measures controlled by still other 
committees in both houses, and with the 
executive branch of the Government assum- 
ing no responsibility for the unified control 
of ordinary routine business or the proper 
conduct of the business of the government 
corporation as a whole and not encouraged 
by Congress to do so, it was practically im- 
possible to devise any kind of a_ budget 
scheme. 

The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
therefore set up a Bureau of the Budget in 
the Treasury Department but responsible di- 
rectly and subject only to the President, and 
placed upon the President the responsibility 
of presenting to Congress an_ executively 
prepared budget. The same act also pro- 
vided for an independent audit of Govern- 
ment accounts under a Comptroller General 
and a General Accounting Office which is 
independent of the executive departments. 
Both the Comptroller General and the As- 
sistant Comptroller General are appointed 
by the President of the United States with 
the advice and consent of the Senate for 
fifteen years, which means that their terms 
will probably overlap several administra- 
tions. They are removable only by impeach- 
ment or by joint resolution of Congress, 
while the Director of the Budget and the 
Assistant Director of the Budget are ap- 
pointed by the President without con- 
firmation by the Senate and are therefore 
removable by him at any time. 

Much of the information which the Presi- 
dent and the Director of the Budget Bureau 
will need for the preparation of the budget 
will be developed currently through the 
General Accounting Office, and the closest 
codperation between the Budget Bureau and 
the Accounting Office is desirable and has 
been inaugurated. 
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The Defects of the Old System 

As General Dawes has pointed out in his 
first report, Congress has had to make 
radical reductions in estimates in the past 
to protect the public against departmental 
extravagance. Now the Budget Bureau, 
with the estimates for the next fiscal year 
pruned and organized, affords such pro- 
tection through Executive supervision of 
estimate-making and through better Gov- 
ernment administration and the application 
of correct business principles to the routine 
business of spending money appropriated. 
This would make the funds go as far as 
possible toward accomplishing the objects of 
legislation, 

General Dawes likens the Government in 
its routine business administration to a pri- 
vate corporation in which the president of 
the corporation gave practically no attention 
to its ordinary routine business, avoided re- 
sponsibility for the proper conduct of the 
business, and did not even delegate the active 
control over it. The administrative vice- 
presidents ran their several departments 
without enforced contact in the discussion 
of routine business, without codrdination on 
any outlined business plan having back of it 
executive pressure or supervision, without a 
unified policy for making purchases or sell- 
ing products, without a balance sheet of the 
corporation as a whole, without complete 
inventories of property on hand, including 
salable material and current supplies, and 
without any provision for reconsideration of 
unwise projects entered into by any depart- 
ment. In addition the corporation is not 
operated for profit, and its principal funds 
for operating expenses are secured by a 
levy upon the stockholders (appeal to Con- 
gress for appropriations, which means a col- 
lection of taxes). There is a strong feeling 
of independence of executive control on the 
part of the chiefs and subordinates in each 
of the several administrative departments, 
the heads of which are selected as a rule for 
a brief tenure without regard to business 
qualifications to become earnest advocates of 
departmental plans concerning which they 
have had small business experience and in 
the operation of which they compete with 
each other for popular approval without re- 
gard to their consideration by the head of 
the corporation and without decisions as to 
policy resulting from a unified corporation 
policy in routine business, 

This is not a bright picture for the stock- 
holders, however patriotic as citizens they 


may be. It is an accurate one and accounts 
for the waste, extravagance, and ineftective- 
ness of Government enterprises. 


What Has Been Accomplished 


While the new budget system is only a first 
step, the operations of the Budget Bureau 
have already resulted in putting heart, pur- 
pose, and control into the Administraticn. 
The President of the corporation has assumed 
full responsibility and is able by means of 
this new agency of the Budget Bureau to 
add to the duties of his strenuous office those 
of a real business manager of the routine 
business of the Government. The Budget 
Bureau has set up a great variety of co- 
ordinating agencies established by executive 
order, such as: 

(1) A Federal Purchasing Board, on 
which the chief purchasing officer of each 
department serves with a chief codrdinator 
as chairman named by the President; 

(2) A Federal Liquidation Board, co- 
ordinating sales under a unified plan of large 
surplus stocks of the various departments of 
the Government ; 

(3) A Corps Area Organization, corre- 
sponding to the nine Army Corps Areas, to 
provide for interdepartmental transfers and 
exchange of supplies in connection with 
either purchases or sales and operating to- 
gether with the Purchasing and Liquidation 
Boards at Washington to handle properly 
the entire purchase and supply situation; 

(4) A Surveyor General of Real Estate, 
to handle property owned by the United 
States and leases of property required for 
Government business and to assign and re- 
assign spaces to the various departments, 
bureaus, or offices; 

(5) A Federal Motor Transportation 
Agent, to coérdinate motor transportation ; 

(6) A Federal Traffic Board, to co- 
ordinate and classify articles shipped by the 
Government and the business involved in 
the Government’s annual transportation bill, 
which now amounts to $200,000,000; 

(7) A Federal Board of Hospitalization, 
for which now more than $256,000,000 is 
being spent and in which the United States is 
feeding and housing about 500,000 persons; 

(8) A Federal Specifications Board, for 
the standardization of specifications; and 

(9) An Interdepartmental Board of Con- 
tracts and Adjustments. 

These agencies have been created under 
the executive powers of the President by 
executive order for the unifying of Govern- 
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ment business. Such orders are issued 
through the Budget Bureau. They provide 
methods of conducting business where, as in 
the majority of cases, there is no limitation 
of law, and they seek to impose a unified 
plan concerned only with routine business 
and not with methods of governmental pol- 
icy. Policies are determined by the Execu- 
tive and by Congress. The codérdination 
agencies established by the Executive create 
a mechanism to insure efficient and economic 
expenditure of money appropriated by Con- 
gress and to make more effective the policy 
adopted by Congress and the Executive. 
They involve merely the organization and 
rearrangement of existing personnel under 
highly efficient methods of management the 
value of which has been demonstrated in 
the exp: .ence of large, successful private 
business corporations and in the experience 
of the military organization of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. In both types of expe- 
rience and constructive experimentation Gen- 
eral Dawes has been a conspicuous leader. 


What Remains to Be Done 
The President’s budget now before Con- 


gress demonstrates the great value of an 
executive budget system, or rather, its great 
possibilities. Executive leadership has been 
given a chance; “executive pressure” and 
“a treasury conscience,’ to use General 
Dawes’ happy expressions, have been created 
and aroused. The result is a budget in Con- 
gress founded on estimates without the usual 
padding and greatly reduced in their de- 
mands on the public treasury for 1922-23 
below current appropriations and all recent 
expectations. More than that, as a_ by- 
product of the work of the Budget Bureau, 
current expenditures under appropriations 
already made for the current year will be 
less by many millions than they would have 
been without the budget organization. All 
this means dollars in the pocket of every citi- 
zen through lower taxes, speeding up of 
business, and less unemployment. Still more, 
General Dawes has built up a_ business 
organization which it is safe to say will add 
50 per cent. in the service it buys to 
every dollar that Congress appropriates. 

The executive branch of the Government 
has done its part under the new budget sys- 
tem remarkably well. Will Congress do its 
part? Much remains to be done before we 
shall have the assured benefits of an executive 
budget system. Probably a certain amount 
of popular pressure through interested and 


enlightened public opinion upon members of 
Congress will be just as necessary as Execu- 
tive pressure upon the executive departments 
was necessary to achieve the first steps in 
establishing the budget system. Congress 
must pass what will seem to many members 
to be self-denying ordinances but which in 
reality will be merely accustoming them- 
selves to a better way of performing their 
tax-gathering and appropriating functions. 

Briefly, Congress must arrange: 

(1) To consider and act upon the so- 
called Alternative Budget instead of the 
estimates in the old form as required by law. 

(2) To give consideration to the budget 
in both houses in Committee of the Whole, 
after reports by a single appropriation com- 
mittee in each house. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has already a consolidated general 
Committee on Appropriations and through 
that Committee will arrange for a detailed 
examination, scrutiny, and criticism of dif- 
ferent parts of the budget by various other 
general standing committees having special 
knowledge of those departments, which is a 
highly desirable plan of procedure. The 
Senate is said to be favorable to the idea of 
creating a consolidated committee or super- 
committee on appropriations. 

(3) To prohibit by further amendment 
of the rules in both houses, until] the budget 
is finally disposed of, the censideration of 
any bill appropriating money for any ob- 
ject not included in the budget, except an 
emergency measure recommended by the 
President through the Budget Bureau as 
supplementary to the budget and as provided 
for in the Budget Act. Under the Budget 
Act the executive departments and executive 
officers of the Government are forbidden, 
except upon request of Congress, to submit 
any estimate or request for appropriations or 
any increase in any item in the budget. An 
executive order will probably soon be issued 
which will carry this principle farther and 
forbid the executive departments or officers 
to advocate any legislation requiring the ex- 
penditure of money without first going 
through the Budget Bureau. Members of 
Congress should correspondingly _ restrict 
their own right to proceed independently of 
the Budget Bureau with legislative proposals 
requiring appropriations, without first pro- 
ceeding through the machinery of the Bud- 
get Bureau to have them considered and in- 
corporated in the budget or supplementary 
budget measures, or at least until after the 
budget has been disposed of by Congress and 
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the financial ability of the Government is 
known and determined for the co.ning year. 

(4) Ultimately to give to Cabinet officers 
and the heads of independent executive estab- 
lishments, together with the directors of the 
Budget Bureau, the privilege of the floor 
in Committee of the Whole when the budget 
is considered and to require them to attend 
and publicly defend those parts of the budget 
which concern matters under their executive 
control. Only in this way will the fullest 
executive responsibility be enforced and Con- 
gress have an opportunity to enforce its 
functions of criticism and control of policies. 


Private Agencies Cooperate to Secure an 
Executive Budget System 


Business organizations generally, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
bankers’ organizations, and a great variety 
of civic agencies have for years endorsed the 
principle of a budget system, and demanded 
its installation in our federal, State and 
local governments. The Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research in New York began two 
decades ago to do effective work with munic- 
ipal governments resulting in the introduc- 
tion of budget systems in cities throughout 
the nation. It soon branched out into effec- 
tive research and advocacy of similar prac- 
tices for the State governments. One of the 
directors, Dr. F. A. Cleveland, a pioneer in 
this work, became the chairman of President 
Taft’s Economy and Efficiency Commission 
and the leader in the efforts of a decade ago 
to establish a national budget system. 

The Institute for Government Research 
in Washington, established a little over five 
years ago, has been a most valuable and help- 
ful research agency and technical adviser 
both to the executive departments and to the 
committees in Congress as well as to civic 
agencies and business men’s organizations, in 
developing the basic principles of the Budget 
Act and in preparing the way for the admin- 
istrative work of the present Budget Bu- 
reau. It has published valuable handbooks 
and is at present engaged in the preparation 
and publication of a series of handbooks 
which will furnish accurate descriptive ac- 
counts of every branch and service in the 
national Government. 

The National Budget Committee, a still 
more recent organization under the leader- 
ship of Mr. John T. Pratt, has in its direc- 
torate men of great experience and knowledge 
of government finances, some of whom 
occupy or have occupied high positions in 


government administration. It has been a 
leader in arousing public interest and senti- 
ment for correct budget procedure and will 
continue to focus the interest of business and 
of every group of citizens upon the develop- 
ment from day to day, in Congress and out, 
of budget practices that will lighten the 
burden of taxation and make possible more 
effective service and a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of every officer of the 
Government. A Government responsive to 
public opinion cannot be economically ad- 
ministered or fulfil the aspirations of a na- 
tion of prosperous free citizens living under 
the complicated conditions of the new day 
in America, without the best devices and 
mechanisms that the experience of govern- 
ments everywhere and of large corporate 
business in our own land provide. 

The executive budget, in the opinion of 
the majority of our most competent. citizens, 
is undoubtedly one such agency for the 
establishing of which we have taken the 
initial steps under happy auspices, but the 
words of warning of a former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board are significant: 
“The friends and advocates of sound busi- 
ness methods in the affairs of the Government 
must not be lulled into a security by a good 
beginning. The work in Congress remains 
to be done, and eternal vigilance and con- 
tinued co6peration on the part of the people 
are the demands of the hour if ultimate suc- 
cess is not to slip from our hands.” 

Congress seems to be appreciative of what 
General Dawes and the Budget Bureau 
have accomplished under the direction of the 
President. Will their appreciation be strong 
enough to see the budget system through and 
to reorganize the legislative department: ac- 
cordingly? Just as Civil Service at first 
seemed to many Congressmen to deprive 
them of power they exercised under the 
spoils system, but in reality freed them from 
onerous imposition at the hands of their con- 
stituents, so the handling of all projects in- 
volving the raising and spending of public 
moneys in the first instance through an ex- 
pert executive and central planning depart- 
ment of government will not diminish their 
power or opportunity for public service, but 
rather will free them from importunities 
and responsibilities which their constituents 
have no right to impose. When Congress- 
men realize that this is the essence of an 
executive budget system, and when their 
constituents understand that fact, Congress 
is likely to see the budget system through. 





WILL THE RAILWAYS BE 
CONSOLIDATED ? 


BY SAMUEL O. DUNN 
(Editor of the “Railway Age’’) 


HE most extraordinary changes ever 

known in public opinion and federal 
legislation relating to railway matters were 
those which recently occurred regarding rail- 
road consolidations. 

For almost thirty years public sentiment 
and federal legislation forbade every con- 
solidation or agreement which would inter- 
fere with unrestricted competition in the 
construction of new railway lines, the ren- 
dering of service, or the making of rates. At 
the end of 1917 Government control was 
adopted, and the first order issued by the 
new Director General abolished railroad 
competition. When, early in 1920, the rail- 


ways were returned to private operation, it 


was under legislation directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to proceed at once 
to make a plan for their consolidation into 
a “limited number of systems”; and in Sep- 
tember, 1921, the Commission made public 
a tentative plan for merging the railroads 
by wholesale into nineteen great systems. 
The gradual consolidation of the railroads 
into a comparatively small number of large 
systems would merely be in conformity with 
a tendency which has prevailed since the first 
railroads were built. Nearly every large 
railroad is a combination of many small lines. 


When Railroads Began to Combine 


In the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 the 
railway mileage of this country more than 
trebled, increasing from 53,000 to 164,000 
miles. This rapid increase resulted in in- 
tense competition, consisting largely of open 
or secret cutting of rates with disastrous 
effect on earnings. To stop this rate-cutting 
the managers of the railways formed various 
“pools,” under which a specified part of the 
competitive trafic or earnings was assigned 
to each of the competing carriers. These 
pools were destroyed by the passage in 1887 
of the original Interstate Commerce Act. 
The railway managers then entered into traf- 
fic agreements which prescribed maintenance 


of certain rates and provided penalties for 
departure from them. The Supreme Court 
of the United States soon held that these 
trafic agreements were in violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

This ushered in the era of large consolida- 
tions, intended not only to prevent excessive 
competition in rates but to effect large scale 
economies in operation. These consolidations 
were brought about in various ways. Parallel 
railways sometimes bought each other’s stock 
and put representatives on one another’s 
boards of directors. The great consolidated 
system directed by E. H. Harriman was 
built up chiefly through the purchase of the 
stock of other companies by the Union Pa- 
cific or its subsidiaries. In some cases there 
were formed “holding companies,” which 
acquired competing railways by buying their 
stocks. The most notable example was the 
organization, under the leadership of James 
J. Hill, of the Northern Securities Company, 
which, through ownership of the stock of 
the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and 
Burlington systems, was to have effected the 
merger of these so-called “Hill’’ lines. One of 
the great consolidations was that of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the Boston 
& -Maine, and other roads in New England, 
during the régime of Charles S. Mellen. 


The Government Then Opposed 


The various large consolidations effected 
during this period, like the earlier traffic as- 
sociations, were successfully attacked by the 
Government under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. The Northern Securities merger was 
held illegal by the Supreme Court in a 
famous decision. Later dissolution of the 
merger of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific was decreed. 

The persistent attacks of the Department 
of Justice caused the disintegration of many 
of the large combinations. Meantime the 
Government, with great inconsistency, was 
carrying out another policy which was ren- 
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dering its railway “trust busting” a work of 
supererogation. ‘The main ground of its 
attacks upon railway consolidations was that 
they interfered with competition in rates. In 
1906, however, Congress passed the Hepburn 
Act, empowering the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reduce any rate that it found 
excessive or unfairly discriminatory; and in 
1910 it passed the Mann-Elkins Act, giving 
the Commission power to prohibit any pro- 
posed advance in rates that it found un- 
reasonable. This legislation virtually de- 
prived the railways of power to make rates. 
Nevertheless, the Government persisted in 
its policy of trying to enforce unrestricted 
competition right up to the time when it 
seized all the railways and began to operate 
them as a single system. 


Lessons from TF ar-Time Control 


The main cause of the change in the atti- 
tude of the public and public men toward 
railroad consolidations was our war-time 
railroad experience. That experience con- 
vinced many that regulation which prevented 
not only consolidations, but even reasonable 
codperation between competing roads, made 
it impossible for the railways as a whole to 
render the largest practicable amount of 
useful public service. In consequence, a 
widespread sentiment sprang up in favor of 
consolidation into a few systems, or even a 
single system. ‘This sentiment was so strong 
that many confidently expected unified Gov- 
ernment operation would enable the railways 
to handle a much larger amount of traffic, 
and to handle it more economically. These 

“expectations were disappointed. The rail- 
ways in 1918, under unified operation, 
handled only 2 per cent. more freight than 
in 1917, while their operating expenses in- 
creased over 40 per cent. In 1919 there was 
a decline of traffic, but a further increase in 
expenses. The failure materially to increase 
the traffic handled, and the large increase in 
operating expenses, were generally attributed 
to excessive centralization of management, 
which destroyed competitive rivalries and 
opportunities for independent initiative. 

While our war-time experience was the 
main cause of the remarkable change in senti- 
ment regarding railroad consolidations, there 
was another important cause. Railway ex- 
perts and economists had pointed out for 
years that the Government’s efforts to en- 
force unrestricted competition did not tend 
to prevent rates from being made excessive, 
since regulation had transferred from the 


railroads to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power of rate-making, but that 
it did greatly increase the difficulties of the 
Commission in regulating rates fairly and 
beneficially. In every part of the country 
there are some railways which are relatively 
“strong” financially, and others that are 
relatively “weak.” It was pointed out that 
if ‘the Commission made as high rates as 
were needed by the weak lines, the strong 
railways would make more money than the 
public would approve. If it made them only 
high enough to enable the strong roads to 
earn what the public deemed reasonable, it 
would make it impossible for the weak rail- 
ways to live. The remedy for this condi- 
tion, it was argued, was to consolidate weak 
and strong roads wherever practicable. This 
reasoning strongly influenced many members 
of Congress and largely shaped the consolida- 
tion provisions of the Transportation Act. 


The Government Now Proposes 
Consolidation 


This Act, as already stated, directs the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to adopt 
a plan for the consolidation of all the rail- 


ways into a limited number of systems. But - 


this must be so done that “competition shall 
be preserved as fully as possible, and wherever 
practicable the existing routes and channels 
of trade and commerce shall be maintained.” 
Under another law the Commission is mak- 
ing a valuation of all the railways, and the 
Transportation Act provides that if two or 
more railways are consolidated they must 
not, after being merged, have outstanding 
more bonds and stocks than the Commission’s 
valuations of the combined properties. 

One of the most important provisions re- 
garding consolidations reads: ‘“The several 
systems shall be so arranged that the cost 
of transportation as between competitive sys- 
tems and as related to the values (valua- 
tions) of the properties through which the 
service is rendered shall be the same so far 
as practicable, so that these systems can em- 
ploy uniform rates in the movement of com- 
petitive trafic and under efficient manage- 
ment earn substantially the same rate of 
return upon the value (valuations) of their 
respective railway properties.” 

The point should be emphasized that under 
this legislation any consolidations which are 
made must be effected by the railways volun- 
tarily. The Government could buy all the 
railways, consolidate them as it pleased, and 
then sell or lease the consolidated systems 
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to private companies. But as long as the rail- 
ways remain in private ownership, while the 
Government can say what consolidations must 
not be made, it cannot compel any consolida- 
tions to be made, because it has no constitu- 
tional power to force any railway company to 
buy the property or securities of another. 


What Consolidation Would Involve 


The proposed consolidation of all our rail- 
ways into a few systems would involve the 
most gigantic changes in ownership and man- 
agement of railways ever made without 
their transfer to Government control. The 
railway system of the United States is five 
times as large as that of any other country, 
and ten times as large as that of England 
or France. The number of steam railways 
in the country is 1811, and their total mile- 
age is almost 264,000. 

There are hundreds of small independent 
railways scattered over the country. They 
were built for speculative purposes or to 
serve local needs, real or imaginary, and most 
of them lead a starveling existence. It would 
be best to abandon those which do not render 
a service that is essential under present 
conditions, and for those which are really 
needed by the public to be acquired by the 
large railways and used as branches and 
feeders. 

Furthermore, there can be no question that 
many consolidations of larger railways in ail 
parts of the country would be beneficial, if 
so made that they would be fair as between 
the railways themselves and at the same time 
preserve a reasonable amount of competition. 
Traffic would be more evenly distributed 
over the country’s railway mileage and uni- 
form development would be practicable, 
thereby promoting more economical and 
better service on lines where operating costs 
are now relatively high and service is com- 
paratively poor. 

In considering consolidations we should 
not, however, overlook the fact that they 
can be carried out illogically or on too large 
a scale. Everybody who has studied the 
operating results of our railways knows there 
is no merit in mere size. The operating and 
financial results of the present large systems 
usually are better than those of the small 
railways; but there are many comparatively 
small roads which have made their physical 
properties and service better, carry more tons 
of freight per car and per train, and get 
better financial results than most of the 
larger systems. 


Professor Ripley's Plan 

The first plan of consolidation prepared 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the Transportation Act was made by 
Professor William Z. Ripley, of Harvard 
University. Professor Ripley showed re- 
markable thoroughness and skill in so work- 
ing out the combinations as to forestall 
various objections that might be raised and 
at the same time make them comply with 
the requirements of the Transportation Act. 
The difficulties he encountered in making a 
plan which would literally comply with the 
requirements of the law are strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that the twenty-one sys- 
tems he proposed vary in mileage from 764 
miles to 22,900 miles, had total earnings in 
the year 1917 of $8000 to $43,000 a mile, 
net operating incomes of $1400 to $7800 a 
mile, and net return varying from 3 per cent 
to more than 6 per cent. The total mileage 
included in his plan is only 221,000, leaving 
about 45,000 miles unassigned to any system. 
The average mileage of the systems he pro- 
posed is 10,500. This exceeds the mileage 
of any single railway in the country except 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Under Professor Ripley’s plan there would 
be one large system in New England, five 
from Chicago and the Mississippi River to 
New York, two from the Great Lakes to 
the soft coal mines in the Chesapeake Bay 
region, four in the Southeast, five from Chi- 
cago and the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean, two from Chicago to the Southwest, 
one small system in the southern Michigan 
peninsula, and the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way, which would not be included in any 
of the larger systems. 


Nineteen Systems Only 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
used Professor Ripley’s plan as the basis of 
its own tentative plan, but made a number 
of important changes and proposed only nine- 
teen systems. In the Commission’s own plan, 
as made public in September, it assigned a 
few important railways, such as the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, to different 
systems, doubtless intending definitely to 
assign each of them to a system after hear- 
ings. It also authorized the important rail- 
ways in New England to be either united 
with railways running west from New York, 
or to be put together as a single New Eng- 
land system. 

Space will not permit mention of all the 
railways included in the Commission’s pro- 
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posed systems, but the larger railways sug- 
gested for each group are as follows: 


(1) New York Central; Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie; Rutland; Michigan Central; Big Four; 
Western Maryland; Boston & Maine. 

(2) Practically all of the lines now included 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 

(3) Baltimore & Ohio; Philadelphia & Read- 
ing; Central of New Jersey; Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville; New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. 

(4) Erie; Delaware & Hudson; Delaware, 
Lackawana & Western; Bessemer & Lake Erie; 
Wabash Lines east of the Missouri River. 

(5) Lehigh Valley; New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis; Toledo, St. Louis & Western; Wheeling 
& Lake Erie; Bessemer & Lake Erie. 

(6) Pere Marquette; Ann Arbor; Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton. : 

(7) New York, New Haven & Hartford; Bos- 
ton & Maine; Maine Central; Bangor & Aroos- 
took. 

(8) Chesapeake & Ohio; Virginian. 

(9) Norfolk & Western; Toledo and Ohio 
Central. 

- (10) The lines of the present Southern Rail- 
way System. 

(11) Atlantic Coast Line; Louisville & Nash- 
ville; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; Nor- 
folk Southern; Florida East Coast. 

(12) Illinois Central System; 
Line. 

(13) Union Pacific System; Chicago & North 
Western System; Wabash lines west of the Mis- 
souri River. 

(14) Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Northern 
Pacific; Chicago Great Western; Minneapolis & 
St. Louis; Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 

(15) Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Great 
Northern; Duluth & Iron Range; Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Northern; Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 

(16) Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Colorado 
& Southern; Denver & Rio Grande; Western 
Pacific. 

(17) Southern Pacific; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; E] Paso & Southwestern. 

(18) St. Louis-San Francisco; St. Louis South- 
western; Chicago & Alton; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas. : 

(19) Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Missouri Pa- 
cific; Kansas City Southern; Texas & Pacific; 
Gulf Coast Lines; International & Great 
Northern. 


Seaboard Air 


Some Difficulties to Be Overcome 


It may be argued that certain of the sys- 
tems proposed are too large, although most 
of them are smaller in mileage and in the 
total traffic handled than some of the exist- 
ing systems. The consolidations proposed 
would not seriously disrupt existing traffic 
routes and commercial relationships, since 
in many cases the railways it is proposed to 
combine already work more or less closely 
together. They would not destroy competi- 
tion, since there would be two or more large 
systems in almost every part of the country. 


The practical difficulties encountered in 
trying to carry out this or any similar plan 
are bound to be very large, if not insur- 
mountable. Railways which because of ad- 
vantages of location, superior condition of 
physical properties, and sound financing, are 
able to earn substantial net returns on any 
reasonable basis of rates, will be extremely 
reluctant to accept as partners railways which 
are disadvantageously located, whose physical 
properties are not in good condition, and 
whose financial results always have been 
poor, at any price which the owners of these 
latter railways will accept. Financial difh- 
culties would also be encountered in effecting 
some of the proposed consolidations in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the Trans- 
portation Act. For example, the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern jointly own the 
Burlington and have used its stock as col- 
lateral in the issuance of bonds. It is pro- 
posed to put the Northern Pacific: and 
Burlington into one system and the Great 
Northern into another. This would require 
a revolution in the. finances of these railways. 
It is proposed completely to dismember some 
systems, such as the Wabash, which would in- 
volve important and difficult financial changes. 

Again, under the law, before two or more 
railways whose total valuations were less 
than their combined capitalizations could be 
united they would have to reduce their out- 
standing securities; and this always has been 
practically impossible without receivership. 

Before the plan of consolidation tentatively 
adopted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can be made permanent, opportunity 
must be given to all concerned to present 
their views. These hearings are sure to dis- 
close the greatest diversity of opinion among 
public men, financiers, shippers, and railway 
officers regarding both the desirability of 
extensive consolidations at all, and the par- 
ticular combinations which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suggested. 

If the law merely authorized the railway 
companies to make such consolidations as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission might hold 
were in the public interest, and under such 
financial arrangements as the Commission 
might approve, there would be in course of 
time many important mergers. The author- 
ity to effect consolidations actually given by 
the Transportation Act is, however, subject 
to such limitations and restrictions that 
it is doubtful if rapid progress will be 
made toward merging the railways into a 
comparatively small number of systems. 





WOMEN AS INTERNATIONALS 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


ACK of the obvious campaign which 

women have been conducting on behalf 
of the Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment, back of the presence of four women 
on the American advisory committee, there 
lies a subtle network of relationships which 
the women of various countries have quietly 
been establishing for years. 

Women are great sentiment makers. 
Through their international organizations 
and through the magazines which those in- 
ternational groups publish they have been 
collecting and disseminating information con- 
cerning the mental attitude, the characteris- 
tics, the actual government of the peoples 
and countries of the world. 

In Shanghai there is a women’s club 
which has been sending messages to women 
of other countries. About bound feet? Or 
opium? Not at all. They were brochures 
on the art, the age-old craftsmanship, which 
China desires the world to believe she would 
like to be left alone to follow. 

In Hawaii there is a women’s club whose 
representatives have met with the women of 
other countries. To talk about the abolition 
of the poi bowl? Or how to make leis? 
Not at all. They met to discuss citizenship 
training, better educational facilities, all 
those public institutions by which the Isl- 
anders hope for greater self-development. 

From Sweden, from France, from Turkey, 
from Georgia, from Poland, from Crimea, 
cables constantly come to women leaders of 
organizations in this country. Inquiring 
about things of peculiar concern to women? 
Not at all. They ask for an explanation 
of a policy of our national government, or of 
a State law, or of an action by some group 
of citizens, 

That these lines of communication have 
resulted in formulating opinions which have 
had their effect upon international relation- 
ships has been recognized even by govern- 
ments. Recently the Mexican Government 
invited the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to send five women as guests of honor 
for the celebration of one hundred years of 
freedom in Mexico. The Federation did 


send representatives, and these women were 
entertained for sixteen days by the Mexican 
Government. They were taken on trips of 
inspection through public institutions, they 
had interviews with Government officials, 
they were given every opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with conditions in Mexico 
to-day. Before they left they were urged to 
tell the Mexican women how to organize 
clubs and how to athliate such clubs with 
similar groups of women in other countries. 


The Women’s Congress at Geneva 


A dozen governments gave evidence of the 
importance with which they regard these in- 
ternational activities of women by sending 
official delegates to the congress of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance in 
Geneva, Switzerland, a year and a half ago. 
There the women of thirty-one countries 
met together and counseled for days—osten- 
sibly on the program of work for the present 
two-year period, in reality upon how better 
relationships might be established between 
their nations. 

The responsibility of the individual citizen 
for right conduct, and the vital necessity of 
perfecting neighborhood government as the 
first step toward perfecting national govern- 
ment in its relations both at home and 
abroad, were stressed again and again. The 
official delegate of the German government, 
Frau Marie Stritt, said, with quiet empha- 
sis: “There will be no question of future 
war so far as Germany is concerned, so long 
as we are able to continue in the Reichstag 
as large a proportion of women members as 
we now have.” 

It was the Japanese delegate to the Con- 
gress, the wife of Sir Edward Gauntlett, 
who said, “My little head is too stupid to 
grasp this question of world relationships, 
but I think that if we Japanese learn to think 
and act rightly the other nations will like us 
better. JI am going home to tell my people 
this.” To-day the ninety-year-old leader of 
thought among Japanese women, Madame 
Kaji Yajima, has taken the little competence 
which the women of her country gave to her 
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for her support in her last years, and with it 
she has come to Washington to bring the 
petition of more than ten thousand Japanese 
women for the establishment of peace. 

Very noticeable at all these international 
conventions and in the messages which have 
been exchanged has been the eagerness of the 
women of South America to establish more 
definite friendly relations with those of 
North America. 

At the Geneva congress Professor Brun- 
hilda Wien, of the University of Buenos 
Aires, said: “I regard it as the chief con- 
cern of the women of North and South 
America to establish such definite and perma- 
nent relationships that we can bring our 
countries closer together. The economic 
problems in trade relations and the diplo- 
matic questions arising between governments 
can be helped immeasurably if we women 
understand one another and through our- 
selves come to know one another’s countries.” 

Dr. Pauline Luisa, the delegate from the 
Government of Uruguay to the congress, 
was emphatic in presenting the request of 
her country for closer contact between wo- 
men on the western hemisphere. “The South 
American delegates announced that they 
were prepared to codperate in a Pan-Ameri- 
can conference, and plans were laid for one 
in Buenos Aires in 1923 with Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt as the chief speaker. 


A Pan-American Conference of Women 


Now another step has been taken leading 
to more immediate action, for the National 
League of Women Voters has arranged to 
have a Pan-American Conference of women 
at the time of its own third annual conven- 
tion, from April 20 to 29, in Baltimore. 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, and 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, director of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, are codperating with the League 
in arranging for the conference. 

The invitations to the governments of 
South and Central America to send delegates 
to this Maryland conference have been for- 
warded by the State Department through 
our own diplomatic representatives in those 
countries. It is hoped that the meeting may 
be representative of all the countries in this 
hemisphere, including, of course, Canada 
and Mexico. 

Official entertainments are being arranged 
for the visiting women in Washington, in 


Baltimore by Mayor Broenning, at Annapo- 
lis by Governor Ritchie, and at Bryn Mawr 
College by President M. Carey Thomas. 
Plans for a day’s visit to Washington on 
April 28 include trips to the Capitol, the 
Pan-American Building, the Congressional 
Library, and the various embassies. Lunch- 
eons will be given to the visitors by members 
of the diplomatic corps and others in Wash- 
ington. In Baltimore there is to be a large 
dinner on the evening of April 24, with 
speeches on _ International Friendliness. 
April 29 will be spent at Annapolis, where 
Governor Ritchie will give a reception, and 
in order that the visitors may see a girls’ 
college there will be a trip to Bryn Mawr, 
where President Thomas will entertain at 
luncheon. 

Not only are the Bryn Mawr College 
women interested in the conference. There 
are students from South America at a num- 
ber of colleges in this country, including 
Smith, Wellesley, Radcliffe, Columbia, Vas- 
sar, and the Frances Shimer School in 
Illinois. ‘These students have been invited 
to the conference, as well as a number of 
teachers and educators from Central and 
South America who are on study trips to 
this country. Resident teachers of Spanish 
in this country have volunteered their ser- 
vices as interpreters. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman of the 
National League of Women Voters, will 
preside over the conference. Of especial in- 
terest will be round table meetings for the 
exchange of information between the womcn 
of the various countries. These are to be 
presided over by women officials of the 
United States Government as follows: 


Child Welfare—In charge of Miss Grace 
Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Education—In charge of Miss Julia Abbott, 
Kindergarten Division, Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Women in Industry—In charge of Miss Mary 
Anderson, Chief of the Woman’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Prevention of Traffic in Women—In charge of 
Dr. Valeria Parker, Executive Secretary of the 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 

Civil Status of Women—In charge of Mrs. 
Mabel Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice. 


There is also to be a conference on the 
political status of women, in charge of 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 











EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF 
JUGOSLAVIA 


BY L. W. CAPSER 


ILL the Balkan States ever become 

anything more than a source of 
trouble, a medium of new diplomatic en- 
tanglements and possible wars? 

Has the war produced any fundamental 
change which will be a help to these troubled 
countries ? 

During ‘the past five years the writer has 
been in a position to follow closely events 
in the Balkan States, especially in Jugoslavia. 
Perhaps the most important development 
that he observed among those peoples, as a 
result of the war, was the new desire for 
education. ‘Their needs in this respect had 
been brought home to them. ‘The lesson 
has permeated so deeply into the very hearts 
of the people that it cannot fail to bring 
about a real change in their national devel- 
opment. This influence is the hope, if not 
the solution, of the future peace of the Bal- 
kan States—possibly of Europe and the 
world. 

Prior to 1914, few thought that any situ- 
ation in the Balkans could result in a world 
war. Since 1914 the opinion has been ex- 


pressed many times by keen observers and 


humorous critics that perhaps Europe has 
been ““Balkanized.” Whether this is true or 
not, the Balkans have unquestionably been 
“Europeanized.” 

This was due to the direct influence of 
Western civilization which was forced upon 
them. This change has taken place in a 
manner and to an extent considered impos- 
sible before the war and certainly beyond 
the hopes of the most optimistic student of 
Balkan affairs. 


Present Desire for Education 


For a number of years these peoples 
have been in close contact through military 
codperation with the intellectual influence 


of Western civilization. "They learned new 
methods of living and of thinking, and saw 
the development of European countries. 
This brought about a desire for a gen- 
eral education that has become almost 
phenomenal. 


During the war the lack of general edu- 
cation among the peasantry of the Balkan 
States had a striking illustration, in the fact 
that the peasants could neither send word 
to their men at the front nor receive word 
from them. This object-lesson in the value 
of education has not been ignored. 

Only the future can decide whether or 
not this new influence will make possible a 
self-protecting group in the Balkans—a sort 
of hope for the principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine in the Balkan States—or involve 
them in new entanglements. 

Perhaps the most impressive indication of 
the possibilities of this influence is the’ al- 
most pathetic endeavor to increase their fa- 
cilities for education and to bring them the 
culture, literature, and methods of the West. 

The opportunity for utilizing this influ- 
ence for good in the Balkans has presented 
itself. The general culture and develop- 
ment so earnestly desired should be fostered, 
encouraged, and developed. This should be 
of interest to the peoples of all nations. 


Elementary Schools of Serbia 


The elementary schools were among the 
institutions in Serbia that suffered most 
from the effects of the war. Even before 
1912 many districts were entirely without 
schools and the existing schools were wholly 
inadequate for the large number of children 
who should be in school. But when the 
Serbs returned to their country in 1918 they 
found many of their schools entirely de- 
stroyed and others simply shells. The enemy 
was not content to take simply doors and 
windows, but the entire frames were taken 
as well, and even part of the masonry. 
Desks, furniture, etc., were used for fire- 
wood. All books and libraries were burned. 
Not only were the communities without 
school buildings, but. without the means of 
repairing them. 

In Serbia the Opstina, or the community, 
is responsible for the building of its schools 
and their maintenance. The teachers are paid 
by the national govérnment a stated salary, 
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which is increased with length of service, 
and a maintenance allowance based upon the 
salary. In addition to salary and mainte- 
nance the Opstina must provide living quar- 
ters in the school or in an adjoining building 
for the teacher or teachers. 

If the Opstina is too poor to build its 
school, it may appeal to the srez (the town), 
the okrug (the district), or the state; but it 
is not obligatory for the national govern- 
ment to aid in building schools, although 
since 1918 it has contributed 6,000,000 
dinars (equivalent to French francs) toward 
the repair of elementary schools, and antici- 
pates further appropriations. 

One of the greatest aids in the develop- 
ment and reconstruction of these elementary 
schools is the organization work which is 
being done by the American Mission of the 
Serbian Child Welfare Association. 


Higher Education 


One of the most vital problems of the 
Serbians after the armistice was the imme- 
diate necessity of offering educational facili- 
ties to the youth of their country. Their 
task seemed almost impossible but in spite 
of tremendous difficulties and the lack of 
funds and material for reconstruction, they 
met this problem in the most energetic and 
promising manner upon the return to their 
stricken country. ‘The University of Bel- 
grade was “patched up” and opened within 
a short time, and the University of Zagreb 
was opened to these people. University 
courses were started in temporary quarters 
in three new places, Ljubjana, Subotitsa, 
and Skoplje. 

‘To-day in Belgrade alone the attendance 
at the University is almost 6300, as com- 


pared to 1500 to 2000 before the war. 


In spite of its tremendous handicaps and 
the problems of finance, the government has 
made extensive plans for the development of 
its higher educational institutions. Plans 
for an entirely new university campus and 
building were practically completed in 
August of last year. These plans have been 
exceptionally well made and form a radical 
departure from the former Balkan institu- 
tions. The buildings will be ornamental, 
yet practical, and the plans embody many 
of the most modern features of Western 
construction. There will be a central water, 
light and heating plant, and other features 
which show advancement. 

This project is to be entirely completed 
in six years, and will cost approximately 
120,000,000 dinars, of which 20,000,000 
has been voted by the Parliament to the 
credit of the University with which to 
commence work at once, and 20,000,000 
dinars is to be given each year until its 
completion. 

The new university campus is to be lo- 
cated on what is known as the grounds of 
Trikalishta, given by the municipality of 
Belgrade, and is in the form of a huge tri- 
angle. The library presented by the Car 
negie Endowment is to have the place of 
honor in the center of this campus, and will 
be a memorial which will bring to the Ser- 
bian students of future generations a realiza- 
tion of the bond of sympathy and friendship 
with our country. 

This will mark an epoch in the cultural 
advancement of these people, as practically 
all the technical and professional men were 
formerly educated outside their own country, 
through lack of proper educational facilities, 
and this limited the number who could re- 
ceive such an expensive education. 

















A CHILDREN’S WARD IN DR. KATHRYN MACPHAIL’S HOSPITAL, IN NORTH SERBIA 


(Supported by voluntary contributions and affording not only a medium of practical relief, but a means for 
educating and training native doctors and nurses) 
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A SERBIAN BABY CONTEST UNDER AMERICAN AUSPICES—PRIZE WINNERS FROM THE VILLAGES 


HELPING TO RECONSTRUCT 
A NATION 


BY WILLIAM J. DOHERTY 


[Mr. Doherty returned from Serbia late in November. His observations of pitiful conditions 
and of relief efforts are therefore fresh and authentic—TuHeE Epitor.] 


OWN in the Balkan country, in the 

“Old Serbia” section of the newly 
organized Jugoslav state, there is an Amer- 
ican at the head of a relief organization, sup- 
ported by the American public, who is doing 
a remarkably unique piece of public-health 
and child-welfare reconstruction work. 

The reconstruction work of this American 
and of the organization that he represents is 
unique in that it is not conducted as an 
exclusive American “show,” a sort of Lady 
Bountiful, free-gift agency, manned solely 
by Americans and operated and administered 
along American lines, with no thought of 
having it fit into the needs of the country 
and the customs of the people. 

This American believes in having the 
people of the country work with him on the 
partnership plan. He is opposed: to all free 
“hand-out” methods, firm in the belief that 
if the reconstruction job is worth while and 
is to be made permanent, the people of the 
country in which the reconstruction work is 
being done should participate actively in it. 


In his own words, his interpretation of 
right reconstruction work is that “Whatever 
you induce a people to do for themselves is 
of infinitely more value than what you do 
for them.” 


Caring for Half a Million Orphans 
When Dr. R. R. Reeder, the American 


in question, went to Serbia as the Overseas 
Commissioner of the Serbian Child Welfare 
Association of America, he found a mighty 
big job ahead of him. Serbia had emerged 
from the war with 500,000 war-orphaned 
children on her hands and most of them were 
sick and homeless. How to make adequate 
provision for this army of sick and homeless 
children most certainly was a problem.- What 
could poor Serbia do, with all her hospitals 
despoiled and ruined by the enemy, with no 
trained nurses, and with only one doctor to 
every thirty thousand inhabitants ? 

Along with other American and British 
agencies, foremost among them the American 
Red Cross, the Serbian Child Welfare Asso- 
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ciation of America heeded the cry for help 
and sent to Serbia Dr. R. R. Reeder, an ex- 
pert in modern child-welfare and _public- 
health work. 

Dr. Reeder, from the start, determined to 
“sell” his reconstruction program to the 
Serbians. He got 
the Serbians to 
work with him on 
a partnership basis. 
Now they are con- 
tributing money and 
service to help solve 
their country’s dual 
problem of the care 
of homeless children 
and the health of a 
war-stricken people. 
In his work Dr. 
Reeder is using Ser- 
bian organizations 
and is trying not 
only to get the 
money contributed 
in the most direct 
vin diiaaaees “Produ- A LITTLE FELLOW WHO 
cer to consumer, HAS KNOWN SUFFERING 
but likewise to build since THE DAY OF HIS 
his whole construc- BIRTH 
tive program into 
the permanent structure of Serbia’s existing 
organizations and her own social institutions. 

Of Dr. Reeder’s program, Mr. Homer 
Folks, recognized internationally as a lead- 
ing expert in child-welfare and public- 
health matters, and who made a _ personal 
survey of the work in Serbia, has this to 


say: 

















I happen to have been in a position where I 
have been called upon to consider and deal with 
many different programs of relief of war suf- 
ferers in several countries. Dr. Reeder’s program 
for child welfare in Serbia strikes me as the high 
water mark, 


Associated with Dr. Reeder in the work 
is an advisory committee of eminent Serbians, 
a number of sub-committees largely Serbian, 
a staff of American, French, English, and 
Serbian physicians, dentists, nurses, nurses’ 
aids, teachers, social workers and interpreters. 
In every aspect of the work an American 
leader instructs a staff of Serbians in modern 
methods of coping with child-welfare, public- 
health and educational problems, so that 
when the Americans withdraw, Serbians may 
be able to “carry on.” 

In the upper half of “Old Serbia,” Dr. 
Reeder opened public health, child-welfare, 
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and educational stations in nineteen of the 
larger centers of population. In the opera- 
tion of these stations Serbian public and 
private agencies codperate most heartily. 


A Record of Achievement 


Here is a partial list of some of the work 
accomplished at these stations during the 
past year. 


Twenty-two thousand of the neediest Serbian 
homeless children, through a generous donation 
of the American Relief Administration, have re- 
ceived shoes and winter clothing. The clothing 
material provided by the American Relief Ad- 
ministration was made up into garments by poor 
Serbian peasant mothers, to whom was paid a 
small wage. 

Eight thousand orphan children have been reg- 
istered for placement in family homes, where 
they are clothed, fed, medically and dentally 
treated, and provided monthly financial aid. 
Thousands of other half-starved and sick chil- 
dren, not registered, have received assistance from 
the health centers and visiting nurses. 

One thousand of the neediest and most anemic 
children received three weeks’ open-air treat- 
ment, medical and nursing care in summer 
camps. 

Three hundred orphan bovs and girls have re- 
ceived industrial and agricultural training at the 
Chachak American In- 
stitute, now operated 
by Serbians, but sup- 
ported and supervised 
by the association. 

One hundred or- 
phan girls received 
trade instruction in 
the Dom Ucenica 
Srednjih Skola, a well- 
managed Serbian trade 
school. In a year or 
more these girls will 
be equipped to earn 
their own livelihood. 

One’ hundred _or- 
phan boys were taught 
trades in the Belgrade 





Orphanage. 
Ten health centers, 
generously supported 


by the American Red 
Cross, ministered to 
the health of thou- 
“NOW, REMEMBER WHAY _ sands of Serbia’s poor, 
I TELL you!” in districts where 
(Nurse’s admonition to a there is only one doc- 
poor little Serbian cripple) tor to every 30,000 
inhabitants and where 
hospital and medical facilities are lacking. To 
each of these health centers there are attached a 
dispensary, a small emergency hospital, and a 
training school for Serbian nurses’ aids. 

Five thousand patients, on the average, have 
been treated monthly in the dispensaries, in addi- 
tion to the association’s own 8000 registered or- 
phan children. 

Three thousand school children, exclusive of 
the association’s orphans, were examined monthly 
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HELPING TO RECONSTRUCT dA NATION 


yy the doctors and nurses, given first aid, and 
sent to.the dispensaries for further treatment. 

Eight hundred children monthly received den- 
tal treatment. 

Six hundred visits were made to homes of the 
sick poor each month by the nurses, and medi- 
cine, clothing, and food were distributed. 

Two hundred classes in public-health educa- 
tion were held monthly by the doctors and nurses, 
instruction being given in the laws of health, the 
care of the sick and injured, pre- and post-natal 
care of mothers and babies, first-aid treatment, 
etc. Ten thousand mothers and older girls each 
month were at these classes. 

Seventy-seven sewing schools, with a total at- 
tendance of 2500 girls, have been equipped with 
sewing and knitting machines, generously donated 
by the American Red Cross and the American 
Relief Administration. In return these schools 
help in making clothing for the infants and chil- 
dren in the association’s care. 

One hundred Serbian district schools, destroyed 
during the war, have been rebuilt, thus per- 
mitting children to resume school attendance. 
This school reconstruction program was made 
possible through the generosity of the Junior Red 
Cross. In reconstructing these schools, local 
Serbian communities contributed from 50 to 75 
per cent. of the cost. 

Four trade schools, wrecked by the enemy, have 
been reopened and supplied with money, equip- 
ment, and machinery. Hundreds of Serbian or- 
pkans thereby will be enabled by the shortest cut 
possible to make their own way, and, incidentally, 
produce what their country most needs. 


Dr. Reeder’s health work is unique and 
far-reaching in its influence. Through class 
health instruction in the schools, through 
friendly visitation to the homes of the sick 
poor, through various health educational 
classes conducted for mothers in pre- and 
post-natal care, through classes held for 
little mothers in home hygiene and first aid, 
through baby shows and other health educa- 














A SERBIAN DOCTOR, AN AMERICAN NURSE, AND A 
SERBIAN NURSING CANDIDATE GIVING TREATMENT 
IN A DISPENSARY 


tional propaganda, the work of these public 
health centers now reaches out to the entire 
community, preaching and teaching by 
demonstration the gospel of public health 
and sanitation. They are now really becom- 
ing health clearing houses in the com- 
munities in which they are established. 


Aid From the Peasants 


Codperating with Dr. Reeder in getting 
his health program across to the people, to 
stand behind the work and “carry it on” 
when the Association shall have departed 

from Serbia, is a strong peas- 








ant body, organized into so- 


called “Health Zadrugas.” 

As is well known, the 
agricultural codperative 
movement has made a tre- 
mendous headway in Serbia 
during the last twenty-year 
period. At the present time 
the Agricultural Codperative 
Association has a member- 
ship of 100,000 in Serbia 
proper, and 600,000 in all 
Jugoslavia. 

In Jugoslavia, all codpera- 
tive organizations are gov- 
erned and regulated by the 
co-called “Law of Codépera- 
tives,’ which has been 








“ARE YOUR TEETH CLEAN 2” 


worked out with care and 
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SERBIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN HARD AT WORK 


detail. Under this law, all local codperative 
associations and the members composing them 
must be registered with the court. Usually 
each Zadruga (coéperative) has a member- 
ship of from 15 to 100, and, as each member 
is the head of a family composed of at least 
seven persons, it is conservative to state that 
each Zadruga will embrace seven times its 
membership. 

After numerous conferences with various 
governmental officials and other important 
people conversant with the situation, Dr. 
Reeder detinitely determined to enlist the 
aid of the codperatives in establishing Health 
Zadrugas throughout the country and in 
perpetuating the public-health work already 
projected. Accordingly, at the last national 
convention of the Agricultural Codéperatives 
the proposition to form Health Zadrugas 
throughout the country was placed before 
the delegates. The delegates adopted the 
scheme unanimously and voted to transfer 
to these Health Zadrugas the “Health 
Fund” of the Agricultural codperatives, 
amounting to a considerable sum. 

To each health center taken over by the 


local federations or health coGperatives, the 
Association will donate a first-class medical 
equipment for dispensary and infirmary work 
and a supply of drugs to be furnished free 
of charge to patients unable to pay. To 
assist in getting the program started, Dr. 
Reeder proposes to make a donation of cer- 
tain “health materials’’—such as beds, stoves, 
soap, linen, underwear, towels, handker- 
chiefs, tableware, etc.—from surplus stocks 
on hand, with the understanding that the 
money realized from the sale of these 
articles to the codperative members is to be 
applied to the work of the health centers. 

Concerning the total effect of the program 
Dr. Reeder is putting into effect in Serbia, 
one has but to consider the effect upon the 
life of a community of three or four 
hundred orphan children cared for in its 
family homes with the aid of a family sub- 
sidy which requires and makes __ possible 
school attendance; which brings about the 
establishment of a health center, where every 
youngster is registered, his school attendance 
checked up, the subsidized homes visited, 
material aid given wherever needed; where 
the health of the orphans as well as that of 
all other poor people of the neighborhood is 
looked after by doctor, nurse and dentist; 
where classes in practical home hygiene and 
the care of babies and little children are con- 
ducted and apprentices in the art of nursing 
are trained. 

Finally, this whole program is adminis- 
tered by local. committees, whose officers 
represent both the Government and the lead- 
ing civic organizations of the country, upon 
whom rests the responsibility of the success 
of the entire enterprise. 

Thus, Dr. Reeder’s reconstruction —pro- 
gram knits together the community life into 
a compact social unity. It is real community 
building, the consummation of all the 
organized efforts of various social, sanitary 
and cultural groups to improve the health, 
child-care, and education of each community. 
It is the whole working for each one and 
for all, against the common enemies—disease, 
ignorance, and selfishness. 
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THE S. S. “DATCHET” BEING UNLOADED ON AUGUST 10, 1921, AT BATUM, RUSSIAN TRANSCAUCASIA 


(From Batum the insistent appeal has come from relief workers for food, food, and more food. Captain FE. A. 
Yarrow, relief director for the district, declares that more than 100,000 children in the Caucasus district alone will 
die unless the Near East Relief is able to extend its aid to them in addition to maintaining its tpn work, Be- 


sides the children there are thousands of adult refugees from whom aid must be withheld until all o 


the youngsters are 


cared for. The Datchet was one of the first food ships sent out from the United States in the face of the present crisis) 


ARMENIA TO-DAY 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY 


[Dr. Finley was at the head of the Red Cross Committee in Palestine during the last months of 
the war. After the armistice he was the first American to make his way from the Euphrates to 
Constantinople, the object of his going being to bring the Red Cross forces into contact with those 
of the Near East Relief approaching from Constantinople. Under the arrangement made at this 


time the Near East took over all the work in that 


region and has since then carried it on with 


tireless energy and heroism. Dr. Finley is now vice-chairman of the Near East Relief organization. 


—THE Epiror] 


ONDITIONS in Armenia to-day are 

worse than they have been at any time 
since the armistice. Such is the statement 
made by a Commission of the Near East 
Relief, recently returned from a survey of 
conditions throughout the field of opera- 
tions of that organization. Four hundred 
thousand people are homeless and destitute; 
one hundred thousand orphaned children are 
without shelter or food. 

To the American people, long since 
wearied with the story of the sufferings of 
this tragic nation, the statement must be 
dismal and disheartening. Millions of dol- 
lars have been given and dispensed for the 
saving of Armenia, and the Armenians 
to-day are worse off than ever before. Yet a 
brief consideration of events in this part of 
the world explains very clearly not only the 
situation that now exists, but our responsi- 
bility for it. 

While the rest of the world has been 
fighting its way out of the chaos of war, 
re-establishing its economic and _ industrial 
life and rebuilding its resources, Armenia 
has remained a battlefield. Warring armies 
Jan.—6 





have continued to lay waste her fields and 
destroy her homes and render her people 
destitute. When at last peace came, with 
the establishment of the present Govern- 
ment of Armenia last spring, it was too 
late. The resources of the Armenians 
were exhausted. ‘Their fields were barren. 
Famine was upon them. 

The American Commission found, in the 
principal cities of Armenia, a state of ap- 
palling want, with the dead lying about the 
streets—the same conditions that existed in 
1919, when the United States Government 
sent a large quantity of flour to Armenia 
to succor that unhappy people. But now 
no government aid is available, and the sit- 
uation, as shocking to-day as it was two 
years ago, is being met entirely by private 
philanthropy through the Near East Relief. 

The description of conditions in Armenia 
as observed by this Commission of Ameri- 
cans is almost incredible in its bald state- 
ment of horrors: the dead, gathered up daily 
and carted like so much refuse to the out- 
skirts of the city, and there interred with- 
out ceremony in a common ditch; the 
81 
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market places, the 
railway stations, 
crowded with 
homeless, hungry 
people, clad in 
miserable rags, 
begging for food 
or listlessly await- 
ing death, too 
weak to move; 
every train -carry- 
ing hundreds of 
the stronger on the 
roofs of the cars, 
cn the bumpers, 
anywhere that 
foothold could be 
secured, all in 
search of food that 
did not exist. 

As the American 
party descended 
from its train at 
Alexandropol, the 
old Russian garri- 
son town and rail- 
way center of 
Transcaucasia, they stumbled across the dead 
body of a little boy, lying on the tracks. A 
grown man, livid with cholera, starting 
toward their car to ask for a bit of bread, 
fell dead at their feet. At every turn, new 
instances of the same harrowing kind gave 
evidence of the desperate nature of conditions 
which this commission of Americans found. 

“The cause of the present acute famine 
situation in Armenia,” as stated by the com- 














ONE OF THOUSANDS AP- 
PLYING FOR RELIEF 

















INDUSTRIAL TRAINING—HELPING THE NATIVES 
TO HELP THEMSELVES 


mission of five Americans who visited the 
famine area in Armenia, “was the destruc- 
tion of some 140 villages by the invading 
Turks, from which the populations were 
driven, and whence all beasts of burden, 
agricultural and household implements and 
furniture were removed by the invaders. 
The evacuation of this portion of Armenia 
did not take place until April 21, 1921, too 
late for any extensive crop to be put in, 
even had the peasants the draft animals and 
the implements to plough and sow the 
ground, ‘which they did not have. Of the 
original 585,000 Armenian refugees from 
Turkish Armenia, there remained some 
280,000 still unassimilated among the vil- 

















ALEXANDROPOL BOY SCOUTS 


(Indicating what can be done with the boy shown 
above at the left) 


lages of the Armenian Republic, a charge 
upon the meager resources of the country. 
To this number the Turkish invasion added 
some 120,000, making a rough total of 
about 400,000 homeless refugees now facing 
winter without food in Armenia. 

Of the 50,000 Armenians concentrated in 
cities and towns, by far the greater part 
were actually in starving condition when 
observed by this commission early in August. 
Children were lying dead in the streets, and 
the sick and infirm were dying in great 
numbers daily. Cholera had set in and was 
making havoc. 

The one hope amidst all this misery and 
despair is the Near East Relief. Within 
their orphanages, mostly old army barracks 
turned over to them by the Armenian Gov- 
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ONLY THE NEEDIEST CAN RECEIVE THE CLOTHING SENT FROM AMERICA 


ernment, more than 60,000 children are 
sheltered and clothed and fed. In _ the 
Alexandropol orphanages alone 18,000 boys 
and girls, the largest collection of orphans 
in history, are being cared for, at an aver- 
age cost of less than $10 a month per child. 

In all these orphanages an attempt has been 
made to make the children self-supporting. 
Recognizing the fact that Armenia’s future 
depends on these boys and girls, Near East 
Relief is endeavoring to train each one in 
some trade, so that at the earliest possible 
moment they will be able to undertake not 
only their own support, but the economic 
regeneration of the country. Classes in 
shoemaking, carpentry, printing, tailoring 
for the boys, and weaving and sewing for 
the girls, are turning out every month ex- 


perts in each of these various lines. A few 
promising children are given especial school- 
ing, with a view to becoming teachers. . 

This work in the orphanages has served 
not only to train the children and teach them 
self-reliance and independence, but it has 
enabled the organization to run its establish- 
ments on a most economical basis. 

Outside the orphanages 50,000 more chil- 
dren are fed one meal a day and provided 
with clothing sent over from America. ‘The 
meal consists of a bowl of soup and a piece 
of bread, but it is enough to keep the chil- 
dren from starvation. ‘There are sixty-three 
hospitals in various centers throughout the 
Caucasus and Asia Minor and 129 clinics, 
to which people come on foot from miles 
around, often three or four days’ journey. 
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PLAYT:ME FOR THE KIDDIES OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF ORPHANAGE AT ALEXANDROPOL 
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ALICE DURYEA, THE HEROINE OF THE NEAR EAST 
RELIEF’S PHOTOPLAY, “ALICE IN HUNGERLAND” 

(Alice is herself a striking example of what American 
relief organizations are accomplishing in Armenia) 


But even with all of this, the facilities are 
woefully inadequate. For every child inside 
an orphanage there is at least one outside, 
without shelter or food or friends. ‘There 
are thousands of adult refugees whom it is 
impossible for the Near East Relief, with its 
limited funds, to help at all. For the saving 
of the children must come first. In nearly 
abl: of the centers, the industrial work, which 
promised so much, has had to be discontinued 
for lack of room, lack of materials, and lack 
of skilled workers to carry it on. Education 
is being given up reluctantly, but of neces- 
sity, in many of the larger orphanages. And 
worst of all, dozens and even hundreds of 

















A LUNCH TABLE OVER A MILE LONG 


children are being turned away every day 
to wander the streets, hungry and halfnaked. 

“All this,” says Mr. Vickery, general sec- 
retary of the organization, “was in August, 
when the danger from cold and exposure 
was at a minimum. Even then the toll of 
deaths was twenty or more in one city alone 
each day. What it must be now that the 
snow is on the ground can only be imagined.” 

Another element in this distressing situ- 
ation throughout the Near East was brought 
to the fore by Captain Paxton Hibben, re- 
cently returned from an investigation of 
conditions both in Russia and Transcaucasia. 

‘We are bending every energy to remodel 
the world on a little higher level than before 
the war,” he said. “But we are permitting 
millions of children throughout the famine 
regions of the Near East to grow up with 

















“PLEASE TAKE ME IN!” 


the terrible complexes of moral disintegra- 
tion that are created by hunger and the sight 
of hunger all about them. There must some- 
how be found for them the element of kindli- 
ness and brotherhood to be brought into their 
lives at an age when impressions mold the 
future of the man or woman.” 

The problem of the Pacific is ended. The 
constructive thought of America is free to 
turn elsewhere in the task of regenerating 
the world after the war. ‘There is no spot 
in the world which needs this regenerating 
influence more than the Near East, and no 
agency of mercy and rehabilitation better 
prepared to conduct such a work than the 
Near East Relief. It is a worthy cause 
and should have the support of America. 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





COMMENT ON THE FOUR-POWER 
TREATY 


HE first actual agreement reached in 

the Conference at Washington—the 
Four-Power Treaty announced at the session 
of December 10th—was explained to the 
delegates by Senator Lodge, representing the 
United States, in the following words: 


The Conference will perceive that I spoke cor- 
rectly when I referred to the terms of the treaty 
as simple; to put it in a few words, the treaty 
provides that the four signatory powers will 
agree as between themselves to respect their 
insular possessions and dominions in the region 
of the Pacific and that if any controversy should 
arise as to such rights all the high contracting 
parties shall be invited to a joint conference 
looking to the adjustment of such controversy. 
They agree to take similar action in the case of 
aggression by any other power upon these insular 
possessions or dominions. 

Each signer is bound to respect the rights of 
the others, and before taking action in any con- 
troversy to consult with them. There is no pro- 
vision for the use of force to carry out any of 
the terms of the agreement and no military or 
naval sanction lurks anywhere, in the background 
or under cover of these plain and direct clauses. 

We rely upon their good faith to carry out 
the terms of this instrument, knowing that by so 
doing they will prevent war should controversies 
ever arise among them. If this spirit prevails 
and rules we can have no better support than 
the faith of nations. For one, I devoutly believe 
the spirit of the world is such that we can trust 
to the good faith and the high purposes which 
the treaty I have laid before you embodies and 
enshrines, 


The press comment on the terms and 
purpose of the treaty immediately after its 
publication was almost without exception 
favorable. Mr. H. G. Wells, writing at 
Washington for the New York World, 


described the treaty as 


essentially a departure from the normal tradi- 
tion of the treaties of the nineteenth century. It 
is the first attempt to realize—what shall I call 
it?—the American way or the new way in inter- 
national affairs. Its distinctive feature is the 
Participation of two possible antagonists, America 
and Japan. Instead of a war they make a treaty 


and call in Britain and France to assist. It is 
a treaty for peace and not against an antagonist. 

I think that the difference between “treaties for” 
and “treaties against” is one that needs to be 
stressed. The Anglo-Japanese Treaty was a 
“treaty against,” a treaty against first Russia, 
then Germany and then against some vaguely 
conceived assailant. It is a great thing to have 
Japan and England cordially immolating that 
treaty now that this Four-Power Treaty of the 
new spirit may be born. 


The leading organs of public opinion in 
London expressed themselves as follows: 


“THE TIMES” 


The unanimous adoption by-the Washington 
Conference of the draft of the quadruple treaty 
is an achievement of which the American people 
and their President may justly be proud. Never 
has a document of greater promise to mankind 
been approved by the representatives of four such 
mighty states. Never has an agreement upon a 
subject of such unprecedented importance been so 
easily and gladly sanctioned by the spokesmen of 
nations whose most vital interests it concerns. In 
lands where peace is cherished as the chiefest of 
blessings it is welcomed with profound satisfac- 
tion. It promises to fulfil what has long been 
the dearest wish of all the peoples of this empire. 
On this agreement, based as it is upon the prin- 
ciples of political morality which they have made 
specially their own, all the English-speaking peo- 
ples of the earth promise to be entirely at one, but 
they will not stand alone in their admiration of 
the high act of statesmanship which has been 
done at Washington. 


“THE DAILY CHRONICLE” 


Four specific comments occur to us: First, that 
the British Empire, including Australia and New 
Zealand, has the most varied and vulnerable in- 
terests in the Pacific and will proportionately 
be an immense gainer by the elimination of 
militarism and rivalry from that vast region; 
secondly, that the powers outside the new con- 
cert, such as Holland, will not lose but gain by 
its establishment; thirdly, that we entirely en- 
dorse what Mr. Balfour said about our excellent 
relations with Japan and are most gratified that 
the bond between us has not been severed but 
only enlarged so as to bring in other friends; 
fourthly, that the prospect thus opened of close 
and definite codperation with the United States 
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corresponds to the dominant political instinct of 
all the British democracies, both that in Great 
Britain and those in the dominions, 


“THE DAILY NEWS” 


The news from America could not be better. 
When Germany and Russia are included in some 
such common agreement, we may almost begin to 
believe that in spite of poison gas and indemni- 
ties and anti-Bolshevist crusades and Silesian 
controversies there is hope for civilization yet. 
At least we shall have proved that we are not 
all mad all the time. 


“THE DAILY MAIL” 


World friendship stands to be greatly strength- 
ened by the Washington four-handed pact of 
powers concerned in the Pacific and the disap- 
pearance of our own treaty with Japan, which has 
increasingly obstructed a complete understanding 
with the United States. 


“THE DAILY TELEGRAPH” 


There was made at Washington on Saturday 
an announcement which, like the news of the 
Irish agreement, sent round the world a thrill 
of joy and hope, confirming the general sense 
that a new spirit has come into the ordering of 
the world’s affairs and that its deadliest diffi- 
culties are not beyond the solvent power of clear- 
sighted and practical idealism. The agreement 
between the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Japan.in regard to their interests in the Pa- 
cific is a solid foundation of peace in a region to 
which the prophets of disaster have pointed as 
the destined theater of another fearful clash of 
armaments. Our alliance with Japan, which even 
more seriously than the Irish question blocked the 
way to real understanding and diplomatic accord 
between the two great divisions of the English- 
speaking peoples, has passed out of existence upon 
the only terms which Japan could regard as sat- 
isfactory and we could feel to be honorable. By 
this achievement alone President Harding’s Ad- 
ministration has justified to the full the bold and 
magnanimous stroke of statesmanship which 
amazed the world six months ago. 


“THE MORNING POST” 


Article II of the new treaty, which meets any 
“aggressive action of any power,” is a much surer 
guarantee against any breach of world peace than 
all the debates, edicts and machinery of Geneva. 
In a word, the proceedings at Washington show 
that after the turmoil of war and the distorted 
imaginings which its horrors awoke in the minds 
of well-intentioned but hysterical men, the world 
is at last returning to common sense, and the 
way of common sense is the way of peace. We 
are sure that his country, remembering the many 
services of his great career, is convinced that at 
Washington Mr. Balfour has reached the highest 
pitch of unselfish patriotism and supreme states- 
manship. 

“THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE” 


The automatic expiration of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty when the four-power pact about the Pacific 
is formally ratified is the ideal solution of a 
problem which would have had to be faced sooner 
or later and the Washington conference has 
achieved few better strokes of diplomacy. Its 
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one weakness is that it does not guarantee the 
integrity of China and there are reservations 
to be considered with regard to the United States 
ard Japan concerning Yap, but it will be better 
to get a settlement on that question before the 
treaty is ratified than to leave over any possible 
sources of friction. 

With the Anglo-Japanese Alliance out of the 
way England will occupy a stronger position as 
an honest broker in any dispute between America 
and Japan, and Anglo-American relations should 
be immeasurably happier and Anglo-Japanese re- 
lations no worse. We have emerged from a night- 
mare of misunderstanding about secret motives by 
these two ten-year agreements, and President 
Harding has earned well of the world by the 
success of his initiative. 


° American Opinion 


The newspapers of the United States, with 
tew exceptions (notably the Hearst papers), 
voiced hearty approval of the Treaty. The 
Times, Herald and Tribune, of New York 
City, strongly endorse the Treaty, as might 
be expected of papers favoring the Adminis- 
tration, but the World, which was the chief 
organ of the Wilson Administration and led 
the fight in behalf of the League of Nations, 
is quite as enthusiastic for the Four-Power 
Agreement as are any of its contemporaries. 
Practically all the Republican papers from 
Boston to San Francisco and many of their 
Democratic contemporaries north and south 
have only commendation for the form and 
purpose of the Treaty. 

The New York W orld has only praise for 
the agreement as “a treaty to keep the peace 
rather than a treaty to insure codperation in 
making war.” The World at the same time 
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thinks that the moral obligation implied in 
Article II of the Treaty should be frankly 
admitted. The United States, Great Britain, 
Japan and France agree to respect one 
another’s rights in the Pacific and will try to 
- reach a common understanding as to what 
they will do in the event that some other 
country seeks to violate these rights. ‘This, 
says the World, is the price that we pay for 
the abandonment of the Anglo-Japanese 


Alliance, which many Americans regarded as 
inimical to the United States. 


It is not a heavy price. In all probability the 
American people will never know that they paid 
it, for it is hardly conceivable that during the ten 
years in which this treaty runs, anybody will 
venture to challenge the rights in the Pacific of 
the four great powers that have made the treaty. 
It will not cost us a dollar or a soldier or a 
ship, and it will have added immeasurably to 
our security and our self-respect. 





WILL THE CONFERENCE REPRODUCE 
ITSELF ? 


| i concluding a survey of the first phase 
of the Washington Conference the New 
Statesman (London) speaks with enthusiasm 
of future possibilities in this field. “The prom- 
ise of the Conference, it says, is illimitable: 


It has already shown that international prob- 
lems may be dealt with by new methods and in a 
new spirit—in brief, that international codpera- 
tion is not a hopelessly remote ideal. The Lord 
Chancellor suggested in an address delivered to 
the Aldwych Club that “from the point of view 
of historical perspective this was perhaps the 
greatest moment in the history of the world.” 
Who will dare to say that that is the language 
of exaggeration? There are occasions when the 
pessimist and the cynic are the most foolish and 
deceived of men, and we believe that the pres- 
ent is such an occasion. We were inclined our- 
selves—as our readers know—to be pessimistic 
about the Conference before it opened, but when 
it opened something happened, and the day of 
its opening became at once and obviously a land- 
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BEHIND IT ALL 
From the Evening Mail (New York) 


mark in history. It has proved to be a con- 
ference of a kind that has never taken place 
before. It may still achieve little that is im- 
mediately measurable, but it has opened a new 
vista. It holds the promise of a new League of 
Nations that might be really a league of nations 
instead of merely a league of some nations, and 
that would not be handicapped by association 
with any such transient instrument as the Treaty 
of Versailles. No such league is yet in prospect 
as a definite and permanent piece of organiza- 
tion; that will come later, perhaps much later; 
but its beginnings may be discerned. 


As a matter for immediate decision, how- 
ever, the New Statesman earnestly suggests 
that the Washington Conference, irrespec- 
tive of what it may actually achieve, before 
it breaks up, should arrange for another 
meeting, preferably in Washington. On this 
point the editor says: 


We are not whole-hearted admirers of the New 
World, but in this matter of the reorganization 
of international relations the New World has 
overwhelming advantages. It has no traditions 
and no commitments, and it has an atmosphere 
which tends to neutralize the evil traditions of 
the Old World. Things can be said and done 
in Washington which would be impossible in 
Paris and very difficult in London. We ought 
to send our statesmen, and especially our For- 
eign Secretaries, on a pilgrimage to Washington 
every year, until they have learned how to sweep 
away the cobwebs of European diplomacy. Then, 
but not till then; will it be possible to hold a 
successful Conference of the World on this side 
of the Atlantic. The question is, will America 
thus extend her hospitality, and, above all, will 
she recognize that conferences of the “Allied 
and Associated Powers” can never achieve what 
might be achieved by greater and therefore more 
authoritative gatherings? We must meet again, 
but Germany and Russia must not be left out. 
The larger the conference the less chance the 
wreckers will have. No doubt the world has to 
move slowly in these matters, but a beginning has 
been made, and there are real grounds for believ- 
ing that it will lead eventually to very much 
greater things than the organizers of the present 
Conference can reasonably have hoped for. 











N his inaugural address as president of 

the University of Illinois on December 1, 
Dr. David Kinley dwelt on the relations of 
the national and State governments in the 
domain of education. He made a vigorous 
plea for the independence of the States, and 
especially of the State universities, and 
showed that the increasing intervention of 
the Federal Government in State educa- 
tional matters is not without its dangers. 

In outlining his ideas of the proper activi- 
ties of the national government in the field 
of education President Kinley said: 


If federal aid is to be given the States for 
education or research, it should be 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
EDUCATION 


university are due to the interest of the 
people of the State, but President Kinley is 
free to admit that the federal appropriations 
under the Agricultural College Act have 
been an incentive to the students to make 
their College of Agriculture, and other de- 
partments of the university, worthy of that 
great State. As to future relations with the 
federal government, President Kinley says: 


It is one of the glories of the State of Illinois 
that it has made its university free. Its trustees 
are the direct representatives of the people and 
are free to go back to the people at any time for 
instructions and support. The representatives of 
the people in the legislature loyally support their 
institution. One of the wonders 
of our history is that the State leg- 





on the principle of the first fed- 
eral grants for the Land Grant 
colleges and of the second Morrill 
Act. That is to say, appropriation 
should be made direct to the States, 
to be distributed by their legisla- 
tures, and to these should be left 
the mode of distribution. For the 
public schools that mode _ should 
ordinarily be the public school dis- 
tributive funds already _ estab- 
lished in the different States, or 
which could be established. There 
should be no more of the practice 
of the wealthy private donor of 
giving a dollar, provided it is 
matched by another. 

Federal statutes on education 
should not undertake to determine 
for the States the subject matter of 
school curriculums, at any rate 
beyond those commonly accepted 
curriculums which are regarded as 








islature has always been so gen- 
erous and so ready. We are held 
to strict accountability, of course, 
and we are glad to be so held. But 
in the discharge of the duties en- 
trusted to us no institution could 
be freer from political control. We 
desire to maintain this relation, 
both with reference to the State 
government and to the federal 
government. We would welcome 
further federal support of public 
education and would welcome 
closer relations between a federal 
department and _ the _ university 
itself. But that federal relation- 
ship should leave as much free- 
dom and give as much generous 
moral support to the university as 
the legislature of the State itself 
does and always has done. Any 
federal intervention in education 








the warp and woof of a general 
education for citizenship in a 
democratic republic like our own. 
Assignments of money for special 
kinds of education should be made by the 
State authorities, presumably the legislatures. If 
there is a class of people widely distributed 
among the States who need education of a special 
kind, it would be proper to earmark a certain 
proportion of the appropriation to the State for 
that purpose. Such a purpose would be education 
for Americanization of adult immigrants. Fed- 
eral concern, especially so far as it involves ap- 
propriations, should be primarily with the public 
school system as ordinarily understood. 


As an example of the success of the origi- 
nal federal policy of an assignment of funds 
direct to the State to be appropriated by the 
State Legislature, President Kinley cites his 
own institution, the University of Illinois, a 
State university, including a Land Grant 
college. The greatness and strength of this 
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which does not do this for the 
higher institutions of learning and 
for the public schools will not, in 
the long run, promote education of 
the kind that we need in a country like ours. It 
may develop a mechanical, uniform system of 
education throughout the States, dictated from a 
central source. But it can never give that free- 
dom of teaching and research necessary to the 
highest success. It can never furnish that variety 
of curricula and methods of administration re- 
quired by the varying conditions of life in the 
different States and the continuance of which is 
necessary if we are to have that variety in unity 
and unity in variety which in all departments of 
American life is the very essence of Americanism. 

The most important question of internal ad- 
ministration before the American people to-day 
is whether or not this onward sweep of federal 
control over the details. of their local affairs 
shall go on. The part of that question which we 
are considering to-day is whether it is advisable 
to ‘permit it to include our education. Shall we 
accept the doctrine that we are destined to‘ be- 
come a great continental democracy, governed in 
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all important public activities from Washington, 
or shall we try to preserve the local autonomy 
in communities and States which is necessary to 
the preservation of our liberties? If we accept 
the doctrine that it is well to become a conti- 
nental democracy, there is no need of further 


discussion, and State governments may as well 
be abandoned. If we do not accept that doc- 
trine, but stand up against the present tendency, 
we should keep our State governments in sub- 
stance. Above all, we should keep our educa- 
tion out of federal bureaucratic control. 





THE FARMERS’ BLOC IN CONGRESS—ITS 
MERITS AND ITS PERILS 


OR many years the French word bloc 

has been employed in discussions of 
European politics to designate definite 
groups of members of legislative bodies who 
are united in support of some particular 
principle or measure. It is a new word in 
American politics, but within the past year 
it has come into general use as applied to 
those men in the present Congress (about 
100 in the House and twenty-two in the 
Senate), largely from the West and South, 
who are supposed co be banded together for 
the purpose of securing legislation in the 
interest of the American farmer. 

Those members of Congress who oppose 
the methods of the so-called Agricultural 


Bloc contend that the legislation which it 


advocates is class legislation. ‘This charge, 
however, is resented by the members of the 
bloc. Writing in the December Forum, 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas says: “As 
one who has actively supported and advocated 
these measures, I have no sympathy with 
class legislation, and I need hardly say that 
I see nothing of the evils of class legislation 
in the agricultural program.” 

Senator Capper holds that since our entire 
business structure in this country rests upon 
the land, any effort to improve and stabilize 
conditions surrounding the ultimate industry 
of food production is just as vital to the city 
man and to business in general as to the 
farmer himself. It is also true, as the 
Senator points out, that the farmer is the 
sole survivor of the era of domestic industry. 
As he puts it, “Farming is the only business 
left that buys at retail and sells at whole- 
sale; that pays what is asked when it buys 
and accepts what is offered when it sells. 
The farmer remains merely a producer of 
the necessaries of human life. After he has 
produced them other organizations take them 
over at their own price for distribution. 
This is true of no other important industry.” 

Middlemen’s organizations have developed 
a system by which they hold, store and dis- 


tribute the farmer’s products, in accordance 
with demand for consumption, thus obtaining 
what the products are fairly worth during 
the entire year. ‘The farmer now proposes 
through self-organization to control eleva- 
tors, warehouses and credit and to market iis 
own products. The Volstead-Capper Bill, 
authorizing farm co6perative marketing, is 
the first measure on the program of the 
Agricultural Bloc. 

Our anti-trust legislation has thus far 
stood in the way of codperation. In its 
inhibitions against farm marketing codpera- 
tion Senator Capper asserts that America 
stands alone among the nations. The Agri- 
cultural Bloc, he says, is not asking special 
class legislation for farming, but merely the 
removal of legal obstructions to farm 
cooperation and the placing of the American 
farmer on the same footing as his competitor 
in every other country on the globe. The 
Anti-Grain Gambling Bill, also supported by 
the Agricultural Bloc and already enacted 
into law, gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
the right to investigate and report any 
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suspected manipulation of the grain market, 
to check the books of market operators and 
to prescribe rules for boards of trade. 

Other measures included in the bloc’s 
program are Senator Dial’s Anti-Cotton 
Gambling Bill, bills regulating cold storage 
and providing control of the packing in- 
dustry, the Capper-French Truth in Fabrics 
Bill—applying to fabrics provisions similar 
to those of the Pure Food Act—and bills 
creating more liberal banking credit, partic- 
ularly personal credit on crops and farm 
machinery, making such paper more easily 
discountable. In summing up his reasons 
for advocating these bills, Senator Capper 
says: ““The measures supported by the Agri- 
cultural Bloc are not proposals to give the 
farmer something for nothing, nor are they 
class legislation. They are the remedies 
urged by economists and students of agri- 
culture, and, above all, by the farmers them- 
selves, to uplift this fundamental industry 
to a place where it will be a blessing to the 
country because it is self-sustaining and 
prosperous.” 


Dangers of the Bloc System 


In the same number of the Forum the 
perils of the Agricultural Bloc in Congress 
are outlined by Senator George H. Moses of 
New Hampshire. His contention is that the 
bloc has no place in a republic like ours, with 
representative institutions and government. 
He admits that in countries where respon- 
sible parliamentary government exists the 
bloc system may have a place, but even there 
it is rarely valuable in the continuity of 
governmental advance. Assuming that legis- 
lation must proceed by compromise, how 
much more difficult it must be to get results 
when such compromise must be sought among 
all the conflicting groups that frequently 
make up the coalition majority in a Euro- 
pean Parliament! 

Passing to a consideration of the Agri- 
cultural Bloc as it actually exists to-day in 
the United States Senate, Senator Moses 
notes that none of the most active members 
of this group is a farmer and that most of 
them are lawyers. He thinks it not without 
significance that although the bloc was 
formed under Republican auspices, none of 
the three “real dirt farmers” of the Republi- 
can side of the Senate was invited to share 
in the organization or in the later councils 
of the bloc. Senator Moses looks anxiously 
forward to a time when the coalition will 
attempt to seize complete control of domi- 





nant party machinery, to choose its own 
Speaker of the House, its own President pro 
tempore of the Senate, to name its own 
leader of party conferences and to select and 
arrange the membership of all Congressional 
committees. This means, of course, the 
disappearance of the rule of seniority (and 
what could be more horrifying in the thought 
of the conservative, party-bred Senator ?). 


It means that the membership and chairman- 
ships of important committees shall be thrown 
open to political competition, with its attendant 
evil train of log-rolling and a still further sub- 
sidiary development of the bloc scheme. It means 
destruction of incentive for individual effort in 
the drudgery of the committee room; it means, 
in a word, chaos. 

The rule of seniority is, of course, by no means 
perfect; but nothing yet has -been devised to take 
its place which will correct all of its evils or 
even measurably do so. It has one element to 
its credit—its certainty. 


The object of the bloc is to secure legis- 
lation beneficial to the farmer. Senator 
Moses calls attention to the fact that the 
organization was formed after four months 
of a Congressional session which passed the 
Emergency ‘Tariff and Farmers’ Finance 
bills. 

As economic consequences of the bloc 
system, Senator Moses expects to see blocs 
formed for the purpose of obtaining for the 
less populous, less enterprising, less thrifty 
States of the Union a share of the profits of 
toil which their more industrious States have 
piled up. But even such consequences do not 
constitute the worst fault of the system. 


If it continues it means the breaking down of 
purty coherence, of party responsibility, and of 
party government. And when these disappear the 
Constitution disappears with them; because the 
American system of government was framed 
upon lines so distinct and so clear that the in- 
troduction of a bloc into the plan means the in- 
troduction of a blot which will be the effacing 
eficaciously of all that has held this Republic 
for well-nigh a century and a half in the first 
position among the self-governing peoples of the 
world. Our sense of nationality has been de- 
veloped under the Constitution and through po- 
litical parties. Its fires have thus far kept the 
melting pot at sufficient heat to assimilate all 
that the Old World has hitherto given us, but 
they cannot reduce this latest introduction from 
the parliamentary storehouse of the Old World. 

Since the bloc is neither fusible nor malleable 
nor ductile nor friable, what means shall be em- 
ployed for dealing with it? It should be dis- 
solved. Not necessarily by disintegration—which 
will probably take place—but by party coherence 
solvent and persuasive. Such is to be found 
amply in the Republican party whose traditions 
contain enough of affirmative forbearance to ab- 
sorb the most refractory of political elements— 
even a bloc. 
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WHAT WILL THE IRISH MAKE OF THE 
IRISH FREE STATE? 





NTIL quite recently 

Irish publicists have 
concentrated their thinking 
and writing to a great ex- 
tent on the redress of their 
country’s wrongs. Few at- 
tempts have been made to 
answer the pertinent ques- 
tion, “What would the Irish 
do with Ireland?” But 
almost simultaneously with 
the signing of the treaty be- 
tween the British Govern- 
ment and the representa- 
tives of Ireland the Survey 
(“Graphic Number,” No- 
vember 26th) published a 
highly interesting series. of 
answers to that specific ques- 














tion. That this American 
magazine should be able to 
present in a single issue at 
precisely the right time a consensus of Irish 
opinion, authoritative in the best sense be- 
cause representing the highest type of Irish 
leadership, is a journalistic feat of which 
America may well be proud. 

The leading article of the series, devoted 
to “Irish Anticipations,” was contributed by 
“A, E.” (Mr. George W. Russell). This 
cultured Irishman cannot look forward to a 
triumph of nationalism without visualizing 
an Irish government that will so foster a 
knowledge of Gaelic that the ancient tongue 
of Ireland will be taught in every Irish 
school and that the next generation will be 
bi-lingual. “A. E.” is far from believing 
that English will ever be superseded in Ire- 
land. In common with other forward look- 
ing Irish leaders, he recognizes the fact that 
a language spoken by so many great nations 
on so many continents will inevitably be 
retained wherever it has a foothold. But the 
national schools must, in his view, be made 
adaptable to Irish conditions, and he predicts 
that the Irish people after a generation or 
two of free development will have a civiliza- 
tion as distinct in character as that of the 
Japanese. 


The Gaelic tradition, an almost untapped foun- 
tain of beauty, will affect poetry, drama, romance, 
music, painting, and the arts applied to industry, 
so that we may expect houses, their furniture, 
carpets, decorations, pottery and ornament grad- 


PLOWSHARES AFTER REVOLUTION—SIR HORACE PLUNKETT, PROPHET OF 
IRISH AGRICULTURE, TRYING OUT A MOTOR PLOW 


ually to take on a national character evolved 
from a study of ancient Irish ornament. I also 
expect that the complete triumph of nationalism 
will generate its own antitoxin, and great num- 
bers of young men will begin to ransack world 
literature and science for truth, and bring the 
aged and the new thought of the world into 
Ireland, not to submerge the Gaelic culture but 
to enrich it and graft onto it those fundamental 
and universal ideas without which the intellectual 
life of a nation would be barren and its culture 
and literature provincial. 

Men withhold criticism of their own nationality 
when its existence is in peril, but with its triumph 
ccmes moral courage to face defects in national 
character. Lack of moral courage has been at- 
tributed to the Irish by some critics, but I think 
the silence they complain of was largely caused 
by a sense of fair play. It was felt while Ire- 
land was with difficulty organizing resistance to 
a foreign power it was not right to weaken, by 
savage criticism of leaders or policies, forces al- 
ready too feeble for the work which had to be 
done . . . but I have no doubt the land of 
Swift, Berkeley, Mitchel, Synge, and Bernard 
Shaw will never lack aristocratic characters to 
offset stagnation which is the disease which eats 
into harmonious or too subservient life. I think 
political freedom and the dissolution of that tense 
and artificial uniformity of mood and mind neces- 
sitated by the struggle to gain it will allow free 
development for such aristocratic and independent 
characters, and their growth will be stimulated 
by the increased familiarity of young Ireland 
with its heroic sagas. 


On the economic side Ireland’s hope is in 
codperation. The movement, so well started 
a quarter of a century ago by Sir Horace 
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Plunkett and others, has reached a point 
where about 130,000 Irish farmers are 
united in more than 1000  codperative 
associations. Mr. Russell is very hopeful of 
the future development of these societies: 


If this tendency goes on, as I have no doubt it 
will, because it is economically beneficial, we 
shall find rural Ireland in the next generation 
with endless rural communities, each covering 
an area of about four or five miles around the 
center of business, all buying together, manufac- 
turing together, and marketing together, using 
their organization for social and educational as 
well as for business purposes. These again 
would be linked up by national federations, or 
groups of them would conspire together for en- 
terprises too great for parish associations to 
undertake. All this to some extent is going on 
now, and with the perfecting of this economic 
machinery undoubtedly there would come about 
among all who were members the conscious sense 
of identity of interest, which is the tie that knits 
nations together, and which would be required 
to balance the disruptive forces which might be 
let loose if those aristocratic characters I have 
spoken of were too numerous and energetic. 
There would be a solid sense of unity which 
would take a great deal of shaking even by the 
most eloquent voices. 


As to the Irish labor movement, in general, 


while socialist generalizations about state 
control of land and industry have been 
avowed by the leaders, it does not seem prob- 
able that a majority could be secured in 
Ireland for any form of land or industrial 


nationalization. Mr. Russell points out that 
there are over 500,000 peasant proprietors in 
Ireland—‘‘men who would pour boiling lead 
on anybody who tried to nationalize their 
land, the land they had sweated sixty years 
to pay for, for which they went to prison 
and endured many hardships during the long 
agrarian agitations. Most of them are 
workers themselves, employing no_ labor 
except that of their families.” 

An article on Ulster’s position, signed by 
“Richard Rowley,” has bearing on the situa- 
tion created by the terms of the treaty: 


It would seem evident that if Dail Eireann can 
rule its own part of Ireland economically and 
well, if it can foster trade and agriculture, and 
administer the law fairly between man and man, 
if it can show that it has no bitterness against 
those of alien blood and different faith, then it 
can, by the mere spectacle of its success, force 
Ulster to ask for the privilege of sharing the 
benefits of such rule. But until these benefits are 
proved and seen, Ulstermen will not give up 
what they possess; they will not embrace a 
change which may risk the whole fabric of their 
commercial achievements. The Northerners are 
weary of the age-long conflict, but their desire 
for peace will not make them betray their native 
csution, 
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A few years’ waiting is but a little thing in 
the long and troubled history of Ireland. The 
Northeast corner must be won by conviction. It 
must have proved to it the capacity of Celtic Ire- 
land to govern itself wisely and unselfishly. The 
suspicion which clouds the relations of the two 
peoples—suspicion which is the natural legacy of 
so many centuries of racial strife—can be re- 
moved only by the spectacle of the task of legis- 
lation and administration carried on successfully 
for a certain number of years. Could this sus- 
picion be so removed, the miracle would be per- 
formed, Ulster would be reconciled, and Ireland 
would be one. 


Mr. Lionel Smith-Gordon concludes an 
optimistic forecast of “the economic conse- 
quences of Irish freedom’ with this para- 
graph: 


Taking it all in all the economic future of 
Ireland is exceedingly hopeful provided that cer- 
tain conditions precedent to prosperity are ful- 
filled: the reéstablishment of peace at an early 
date, the restoration of the many creameries and 
business houses which have been partly or wholly 
destroyed, and the provision of such a system of 
land settlement and of financial assistance to set- 
tlers as will enable the active young men and 
women to remain in the country instead of 
emigrating. Education of a prolonged and in- 
tensive character such as Mr. Griffith has long 
carried on in the columns of Young Ireland will 
do the rest. 


Sir Horace Plunkett’s own summing up of 
the achievements and aims of agricultural 
cooperation has especial interest at this 
time: 


In short, we have learned in Ireland, and 
would impress upon all rural communities which 
have become backward owing to the concentra- 
tion of all that is best in thought and feeling for 
public welfare upon the problem of the cities: 
(1) The vital need of thorough organization 
upon codperative lines; (2) the paramount im- 
portance of reliance upon voluntary effort rather 
than upon state assistance, in the sure belief that 
what by intelligent combination we can do for 
ourselves is immeasurably more beneficial than 
what the best of governments can do for us; 
and (3) the insistence upon building up rural 
society on its three sides; namely, the technical 
side, the commercial or business side and the 
social and intellectual side. 

I would add one piece of advice for universal 
application by rural communities in the English- 
speaking countries. They should take steps to 
inform themselves, as we did in Ireland, as to 
the organization of agriculture in those countries 
which have not neglected the farmer, and should 
exchange experiences and ideas among each other 
as to the progress made in repairing this neglect. 


There are also in this number interesting 
discussions of schools and public health in 
Ireland, an account of government under the 
“Dail Eireann,” by Erskine Childers, and 
“Treland Returning to Her Fountains,” by 
James Stephens, 
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AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY ON THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


N impartial view of the present unrest 

among the people of India and of 
Great Britain’s problems of government in 
that country is presented by Dr. Robert A. 
Hume, the veteran missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board in the Missionary Herald (Bos- 
ton) for November. 

After severely criticizing the action of 
General Dyer at Amritsar in the Punjab and 
describing the so-called Non-Codperation 
Movement, headed by Mr. Gandhi, Dr. 
Hume deprecates the crusade of hate that 
has been initiated against both Europeans 
and Indians who regard Non-Coéperation 
as suicidal, and especially the violence that 
has been stimulated and practised by Mr. 
Gandhi’s followers. In concluding his brief 
article, Dr. Hume says: 


In short, the political situation is something 
like this: Britain has given India peace, order, 
and progress; has been steadly qualifying Indians 
for self-government; and of her own accord is 
now in diarchy giving them actual control of 
many departments of government. E. g., in the 
Bombay presidency, of the four members of the 
governor’s executive council or cabinet, two are 


Indians and two are Europeans; and the three 
ministers who are elected members of the Provin- 
cial Legislature and are in charge of administra- 
tive governmental portfolios are Indians; i. ¢., five 
out of seven of the highest administrators are 
Indians, while about seven-tenths of the legisla- 
ture are elected non-official Indians. Yet on 
account of a few recent autocratic and unwise 
governmental acts, because Indian national senti- 
ment has been bitterly hurt, much of Britain’s 
great service is forgotten and many desire to -get 
rid of the British connection. It is very, very sad. 

In this dark hour, however, one strong British 
characteristic shines bright, viz., gritty resolution 
to do what seems duty. The Government calmly 
allows even disloyal utterances in the press and 
in public and private, and steadily goes on with 
its work in the consciousness that Providence has 
placed on it responsibility for the welfare of 
320,000,000 people, the very great majority of 
whom have no fitness for exercising political 
power and no desire for change. Meanwhile, 
the Government is placing increased responsi- 
bility on the worthiest of Indians. . . . It is 
up to those educated and influential Indians who 
are receiving a large measure of legislative and 
administrative power so to show wisdom that 
in due time larger powers will be cheerfully 
accorded till India is in all respects like Canada 
and Australia, a self-governing member of the 
British Empire. 





NO EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR FRENCH 
FARM LABOR 


N the Economiste Francais (Paris) for 

November 12, M. André Liesse dis- 
cusses, in rather caustic but interesting 
fashion, the proposal just made at the Inter- 
national Conference of Labor, at Geneva, to 
urge the passage, in all countries, of one uni- 
form law reducing the agricultural working- 
day to eight hours. A majority of delegates 
voted to make the question the order of the 
day, but the representatives of the French 
Government, following their instructions, 
opposed even its consideration. It is here 
discussed as part of the “three-eighths for- 
mula,” which sixty years ago was contributed 
from Australia to the socialist programs of 
all lands, and was to some extent embodied 
in the French law of 1919. The same writer, 
at the latter date, opposed the hasty attempt 
to apply the new legislation to the railroads. 
The measure ‘is treated as part of the social- 
istic argument that has thus far culminated, 
says the writer, “in the definition of a normal 


full day’s labor, by M. J. Noble of New 
York, as two hours, and by Dr. Jones, in all 
seriousness, as an hour and a half, with 
assurance of large gain in quality and quan- 
tity of prospective output!” Yet “the plan 
was favored by some governments who are 
following a short-sighted Socialist policy, 
and by others, such as Germany, for reasons 
whose origin we must not neglect to in- 
vestigate.” 

The writer takes for granted throughout 
that the “eight-hour day” means: No man 
shall actually work more than eight hours 
in each or any twenty-four. On this theory 
he makes a strong case to prove that “from 
the point of view of the direct interests of 
agricultural production it would be ‘an in- 
defensible mistake.’ ” 

It is an axiom that the agricultural meth- 
ods of every land are absolutely subject to 
the seasons—the weather. The American 
reader will be surprised to hear that no 
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country on the entire globe presents so wide 
a diversity of agricultural conditions as 
France, from the “Land of Mid-Day” with 
its vineyards to the inclement north with its 
cereals and beet-fields! Even in cattle- 
raising not the prairies, steppes and pampas, 
but Normandy, Nivernais and Bourbonnais 
represent worldwide diversity of conditions. 

We are reminded that most of France is 
cultivated in little farms—ten or twelve 
acres—or medium ones, of from seventy-five 
to a hundred. Such economic machines as 
the great American tractors cannot be 
utilized under such conditions. A large pro- 
portion of leased estates are still worked ‘“‘on 
shares,” so that the tenant is vitally inter- 


ested to attain a maximum output; and, at 
seed-time, harvest, or under threat of com- 
ing storms, he will work night and day, with 


‘his family and permanent employees, to 


avert serious loss. ‘The ordinary type of day- 
laborer is not in control of the situation 
there. Legislation for the factory or work- 
shop, open and busy, perhaps, every week in 
the year, has no proper application to the 
tarm. ‘To attempt such control would re- 
quire a whole army of inspectors with 
voluminous records, and evoke numberless 
pleas for exemption from the law. 

At present, it is asserted, no element of 
French life is so stable, conservative, and 
contented as farm labor, 





A DECADE OF BRAZILIAN COFFEE 


TUDY of recent official (Brazilian) fig- 

ures proves that the coffee industry is 
beginning to recover from the effects of the 
war, says La Revista Economia y Finanzas 
(Buenos Aires). 

The crop of 1919-20 was somewhat 
short, the total entries at the ports of Rio de 
Janeiro and Santos (the two chief export 
foci of the coffee industry in Brazil) being 
about 6,700,000 sacks of sixty kilograms 
each (about 132 pounds). This is less than 
the 1918-19 crop, which was more than 
9,172,000 sacks. On the other hand, the 
1920-21 crop is better. Up to June 30, 
13,816,000 sacks had been delivered in Rio 
and Santos—nearly double the amount for a 
similar period the preceding year. 

The following interesting table shows the 
amount of coffee in sixty-kilogram sacks de- 
livered in Rio and Santos for ten years: 


Sacks 
Santos 
8,110,000 
9,972,000 
8,585,000 
10,855,000 
9,497,000 
11,747,000 
9,803,000 
12,143,000 
7,393,000 
4,169,000 
10,511,000 


Totals 
10,548,000 
12,456,000 
11,491,000 
13,815,000 
12,846,000 
14,997,000 
12,113,000 
15,095,000 

9,172,000 

6,718,000 

13,816,000 


Years Rio 
1910-1911... 2,438,000 
1911-1912... 2,484,000 
1912-1913... 2,906,000 
1913-1914... 2,960,000 
1914-1915... 3,349,000 
1915-1916... 3,250,000 
1916-1917... 2,310,000 
1917-1918... 2,952,000 
1918-1919... 1,779,000 
1919-1920... 2,549,000 
1920-1921*.. 3,305,000 


*To June. 


In spite of augmented production during 
the past year foreign sales were inferior to 
those of 1919, as one can see in the following 


table—in which the money valuation is based 
on contos of paper reis (in Brazil large sums 
are reckoned in contos of reis, or amounts of 
1,000,000 reis—the nominal exchange value 
being $1080). It will be noted that sales of 
the last few years, though smaller in volume, 
have been larger in money terms, which is 
explained by the depreciation of money pur- 
chasing -power, caused by war economic 


conditions. 
Value in contos 
Sacks of paper reis 

12,080,303 698,372 
13,267,449 611,674 
11,269,724 439,708 
17,061,319 620,491 
13,038,663 589,201 
10,606,014 440,258 

7,443,048 352,727 
12,963,000 1,226,463 
11,523,000 860,854 


This notable diminution in exportations 
has been the immediate consequence of gen- 
eral restriction in consumption provoked by 
high living costs throughout the world and 
by the German Government’s decision to 
prohibit the importation of this product in 
the interest of its trade balance. 

Despite the apparently unfavorable mar- 
ket, a speedy increase in exports may be ex- 
pected soon, owing to the actual scarcity of 
coffee in European stocks. 

The reader will note that figures quoted 
are based on Rio and Santos stocks only, not 
taking into account the actual crops har- 
vested, so that only a partial view (chiefly 
from the export standpoint) is given. The 
official 1921 figures are not yet available. 
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SCENE ON LENOX AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, IN THE HEART OF THE NEGRO COLONY 
(Many of the buildings are owned, and practically all are tenanted, by colored residents) 


REDISTRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO 


RESIDENT HARDING'S recent ad- 

dress at Birmingham has reawakened 
interest in the future of the negro race in 
this country. A citizen of Alabama, Mr. 
A. S. Van de Graaff, has contributed to the 
Tuscaloosa News c& Times-Gazette an 
article on the redistribution of the race in 
America. Mr. Van de Graaff has been a 
careful student of the subject for more than 
thirty years, and as long ago as 1896 he 
wrote and published conclusions which have 
been strikingly verified by movements of the 
Southern colored population which have 
since taken place. 

To show what were the actual changes 
in the twentv years between 1890 and 1910, 
the northward movement of the American 
negro is clearly indicated in the census 
returns: 


_ There are now more blacks in Cincinnati than 
in Louisville—more in the border States of the 
North than in the border States of the South. 
On the northern side of the old line of cleavage 


which the Civil War removed, the number of 
negroes has been increasing through all of fifty- 
six years, and has had its greatest increase within 
the last four. On the southern side there has been 
as steady a decline, at first only relative but later 
absolute, until in Kentucky there are now fewer 
negroes than in 1860, and the black percentage 
of its population has become less than that for 
the United States as a whole; until also, as is 
even more significant, the last census has shown 
the loss of black population in all the four con- 
tiguous subjacent States—Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. This radical change 
of trend—this decisive turn toward uniformity in 
the redistribution of the negroes between North 
and South under the conditions of freedom—is 
thus shown to have already operated over wide 
areas, and it is now being extended over the 
whole country. 

The movement of the blacks out of the South 
assumed proportions during the World War which 
have caused the returns of the census of 1920 to 
be received as a revelation and heralded as sen- 
sational by some Northern editors. They should 
not have been such to any close observer, or 
student of statistics. The movement has been 
continuous since the surrender of the armies of 
the Confederacy, and its expansion was a logical 
anticipation. But the cumulative influences of 
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the war and of the boll-weevil invasion have 
quickened it beyond all expectation. Contrasts 
are now presented between groups of States, 
Northern and Southern, even more striking than 
those between the different regions of the South 
resulting from the use of the country as the geo- 
graphical racial unit thirty years ago. Down to 
1910 the immigration of the blacks into the North 
was pretty well confined to the border States 
from Illinois to New Jersey, and to the city of 
New York. To this Northern territory in order 
to equalize area with that of my upland South, I 
used to add the District of Columbia, the three 
lower New England States, and the part of New 
York south of a line drawn from Massachusetts’ 
northwest corner to Pennsylvania’s northeast, 
making up a total of 206,000 square miles, 
against 210,000. This “Negro Canaan,” as I 
named it, in 1910 held 840,000 blacks whose 
decennial rate of 21 per cent. compared with one 
of less than 4 per cent. for the 1,974,000 blacks 
ot the upland South. It contrasted in another 
way with the western South, an area twice as 
large, holding only 912,000 negroes. 

Even then a more informing comparison—cer- 
tainly one more readily followed—would have 
been afforded by adding to the Northern territory 
the remainder of New York, raising the area to 
246,000 square miles, and contrasting with the 
227,000 of the five Southern border States, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, with Tennessee and Virginia added. 
In the Northern group there were 856,000 blacks, 
with a decennial gain of 147,000; in the Southern 
1,891,000, with a decennial loss of 5000; the half- 
century gains were in the Northern 632,000, or 283 
per cent.; in the Southern 312,000, or 37 per cent. 
only. Now, from the returns of the census of 
1920 we find in the Northern group 1,236,000 


blacks, showing a decennial gain of 380,000, or © 


44 per cent.; and in the Southern 1,917.000, show- 
ing a gain of 26,000, or less than 1% per cent. 
And if we again extend the comparison back to 
1860, as the beginning of the new dispensation, 
we have in the Northern area an increase of 
1,002,000 negroes, or 448 per cent., against one 
of 538,000, or 40 per cent. only, in the Southern. 

A still more striking comparison from the re- 
turns of 1920 is that between the seven great 
States of the North leading in negro population, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Michigan, with the District 
of Columbia added as before, and those six 
States of the lower South— South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana—in which in 1830 there was already 
that “black population accumulated along the 
Gulf of Mexico,” which De’ Tocqueville thought 
“would have a chance of success, if the Ameri- 
can Union is dissolved when the struggle between 
the two races begins.” 

These were also six of Judge Tourgee’s “eight 
black republics,” and for them his anticipation 
seemed much better grounded than for North 
Carolina and Virginia, for in 1860 the two races 
had stood in them on practically even terms, 
whites outnumbering blacks by only 32,000, 
whereas in 1880 the blacks outnumbered the 
whites by 243,000. But while the blacks still led 
in 1900 by 25,000, in 1910 the whites held a ma- 
jority of 557, 000, and this had grown in 1920 to 
1,607,000. This ‘rapid relative gain of the whites 


is itself striking enough, but the difference be- 
tween the rates of growth of the black popula- 
tion in this supposedly most congenial habitat, 
and that of the widely differing Northern area, is 
even more so. In the Northern territory of 290,000 
square miles in 1860 there were 202,500 negroes; 
in the Southern of 287,000 square miles, 2,166,000. 
In 1920 there were in the Northern 1,219,000 
negroes, showing a decennial gain of 409,000, or 
50 per cent.; in the Southern 4,957,000, showing 
a decennial loss of 16,000. For the successive 
twenty-year periods beginning with 1860-80 the 
rates of increase in the Northern were respec- 
tively 112, 55, and 83 per cent.; in the Southern 
47, 39, and 11 per cent. 

This contrast may be startling, but that the 
figures are only typical may be seen by compar- 
ing the black rates of increase for the three great 
divisions—North, West, and South—as defined 
above. For the last three decades, beginning 
with that ending in 1920, these rates have been 
in the North, 46, 20, and 25 per cent.; in the West 
55, 68, and 12 per cent.; in the South 2, 10, and 
17 per cent. For the three twenty-year periods 
since 1860, beginning with 1900-20, in the North 
74, 52, and 124 per cent.; in the West 160, 156, 
and 165 per cent.; in the South 12, 32, and 42 per 
cent. 


Mr. Van de Graaff is convinced that in 
the long run only good can come to both 
South and North and to whites and blacks 
alike from the continuance of the migration 
movement: 


In no State of the North was the percentage 
of blacks as high as 4 in 1920, and in only six 
States did it reach 2. With the first turn of the 
industrial tide the cities and industries of both 
North and West will again need and bid for 
negro labor. For the South, answer might well 
have been made to the Nebraska inquiry by the 
secretary of the Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce, which within six months preceding had 
raised $100,000, not to bring back any of the 
16,000 negroes Montgomery County lost between 
1910 and 1920, but to induce the coming of white 
farmers from North and West. Now, as twenty- 
five years ago, it is plainly to be seen in agricul- 
tural Alabama that progress and prosperity for 
counties and communities large and small vary 
in inverse proportion to the relative numbers of 
their blacks. Wherever the negroes are in the 
majority there is stagnation and decay. And this 
holds in other realms than the material. The 
negro has risen and is to continue to rise in Amer- 
ica. But it is none the less true that American 
standards are to remain white standards, and 
community standards ought everywhere to be 
fixed by the whites. If the number of negroes 
be such that by their mere mass they fix the 
community standards, these decline; the negroes 
rise more slowly, if they rise at all; and the 
whites, who live with them, may themselves 
sink toward a lower level. This has been al- 
ways felt, if not declared in words, in the South. 
The life of its black belts has not been acceptable 
to the white man—the standards, political, indus- 
trial, and other, of the black belts, have been 
hardly less unsatisfactory to the Southern white 
man than to the man of the North. 
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LENINE’S ECONOMIC “TRANSFORMATION” 


HE fourth anniversary of the Bolshevist 

revolution in Russia seemed an oppor- 
tune time for Nikolai Lenine to write an 
article which appeared in L’Humanite 
(Paris) for the edification of French com- 
munists. On the same 10th day of Novem- 
ber, he delivered a speech before the Second 
Russian Assembly for Political Education, 
and it may prove interesting to study both 
efforts together. In the French communist 
organ, Lenine lays down as the most impera- 
tive task of the revolution the destruction of 
“what survived in Russia of the Middle 
Ages . all that was opposed to every 
sort of culture and progress,’’—chiefly re- 
vivals of serfdom and feudalism in govern- 
ment and institutions. 

In Moscow, on the same day, the Russian 
Premier was telling his people that ‘the 
chief lack in the work of most of our assem- 
blies is the absence of immediate connection 
with the practical problems which confront 
us.” The Bolshevist leader outlines for 
France what has been accomplished, and he 
harangues the Russians as to what is yet un- 
done. In the New York Times’ transla- 
tion of the French text in L’Humanite on 
December 4, 1921, Lenine says: 


What, in 1917, were the most important sur- 
vivals of feudal serfdom? ‘They were autoc- 
racy, the nobility, property ownership, exploita- 
tion of the peasant, social inferiority of woman, 
orthodoxy, oppression of nationalities. Whereas, 
in all civilized States, the revolutions of a century 
ago-——as well as the English Revolution of 1649 
-—abolished all these medieval survivals merely 
in a very incomplete way, we Russians have 
thoroughly cleaned our Augean stables. In ten 
weeks, from November 7, 1917, to the dissolving 
of the Constituent Assembly ... the ancient 
edifice of the old social order was demolished 
by us in a way that could not have been more 
thorough. Whereas, in Germany, France, and 
England, lands of a high degree of culture, ves- 
tiges of the remote past still survive, nothing 
remains in Russia of feudalism and servitude. . . 


In Moscow, Lenine calls attention to the 
sharp change involved in the new economic 
policy. He and his associates counted, 
undoubtedly, on gathering -by requisition 
from the peasants their surplus crops and 
distributing them as bread to the workmen, 
who, in turn, would employ themselves in 
communistic production — presumably for 
requisition of their surplus by the peasants, 
although Lenine says nothing about that 
phase of it. At any rate, the scheme failed, 
and the Russian Premier says, “Before they 

Jan.—7 


have thrashed us definitely, let us retreat and 
construct everything. over again, but more 
solidly.” He says, in the speech at Moscow, 
also printed in full by the Times (New 
York): 


The new economic policy means the change 
from the requisition of the surplus system to an 
impost; it means in a considerable measure a 
transition to the reéstablishment of capitalism— 
in what measure we do not know. The conces- 
sions to foreign capitalists (it is true that as yet 
we have signed very few of them, especially if 
we compare them with the proposals that we have 
made) the leases by private capitalists—these are 
a direct reéstablishment of capitalism, and this 
goes to the roots of the new economic policy. 

It follows that the abolition of the requisition-- 
of-the-surplus system means for the peasant free 
trade for the agricultural surplus not taken by _ 
the natural tax. And the natural tax takes only ~ 
a small portion of the products. The peasants 
constitute a gigantic portion of the whole popula- 
tion, and of the whole economic structure, and 
thus, on the soil of free trade, capitalism cannot 
fail to grow. © 


What Lenine means by “free trade” is 
not altogether clear, but it would seem to be 
synonymous with barter. He asks, what will 
be the economic foundation of the proletariat 
state, and answers as follows: 


In this connection, we must think of the peas- 
ants. It is entirely beyond dispute, and evident 
to all, that in spite of such a tremendous mis- 
fortune as this famine, an improvement of the 
condition of the population has set in as an ac- 
ccmpaniment to the change in our ecomonic 
policy. On the other hand, if capitalism wins, 
industrial production will grow and the pro- 
letariat will grow with it. The capitalists will 
win, owing to our own policy, and they will 
create the industrial proletariat, which, thanks to 
the war and the desperate disorder and ruin, has 
been declassed, that is to say, it has been knocked 
out of its rut, and has ceased to exist as a pro- 
letariat.. . . 


The communist revolution is differentiated 
from past affairs as a war of the state 
authority against the bourgeoisie of its own 
country and against the united bourgeoisie 
of all countries, and such a war, says Pre- 
mier Lenine at Moscow, has never been 
before. 


It was not possible for the people to have had 
experiences in such a war. We must create it 
for ourselves, and in this experience we can rely 
only on the consciousness of the workmen and the 
peasants. Therein lies the keynote and the great- 
est difficulty of the task. 

We must not count on an immediate transition 
to communism. We must build it up on the self- 
interest of the peasant. They tell us that the 
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“self interest of the peasant” means the establish- 
ment of private ownership. No; as regards the 
peasants we never destroyed the private owner- 
ship of objects of necessity and of tools. .-We 
destroyed individual ownership of land, and the 
peasant kept on with his farming without. in- 
dividuil ownership of land, for instance, on 
rented land. This system has existed in a great 
many countries. There is nothing economically 
impossible in that. 


Points of light gleam from this mass of 
somewhat unintelligible jargon that are not 
negligible by the student. Lenine says delib- 
eration should be: common; responsibility in- 
dividual, and that from lack of knowledge of 
how to vitalize this principle communism has 
suffered at every step. He deplores the 
failure of practical fruition from the de- 
liberations of masses who for tens and 
hundreds of years had been forbidden to 
deliberate on anything, and says, in his Mos- 
cow speech: 


We must so arrange matters that every man 
shall put in his whole strength for the benefit 
of the workmen’s and peasants’ government. 
Great industries can be created only thereafter. 

It is necessary that consciousness of this should 
penetrate into the masses, and that it should not 
only penetrate but that it should manifest itself 
in them in a practical form... . In their day 
declarations, manifestos, statements and decrees 
were needful. We have now had enough of 
them. ... 


The mere fact that we had to create an ex- 
traordinary commission to abolish illiteracy 
proves that we are a people (how shall I say 
it more gently?) of something like half savages, 
because in a country where the people were not 
half savages it would be a disgrace to create an 
extraordinary commission to abolish illiteracy— 
there they abolish illiteracy in the schools. There 
are tolerable schools, and they teach in them— 
what? First of all, they teach how to read and 
write. But if this elementary problem is not first 
solved, it is ridiculous to talk of a new economic 
policy... . We need a tremendots raising of 
the general level of culture . . . that the peasant 
shall have the possibility of applying his knowl- 
edge of reading and writing to the improvement 
of his domestic economy and of the state. 


Curiously enough, capitalism is teaching 
and preaching that the surest defeat for Bol- 
shevism is education—that no people will 
deliberately let themselves in for communism 
if they are beyond that stage of culture 
which Lenine so aptly describes as something 
like half savage. One must also notice that 
the communist leader hopes and expects to 
weed out from 100,000 to 200,000 members 
of the party to purge it of “do-nothingism 
and graft” and it looks as though Premier 
Lenine were forming a most highly disci- 
plined party organization out of the hetero- 
geneous adherents of communism and the 
Institute for Political Education. Either 
Sovietism or its malingerers must perish. 





THE RUSSIAN THEATER 


HE theater in Russia has suffered little 

from the revolution, if at all. All ob- 
servers, both native and foreign, speak of the 
vitality of dramatic art in Russia, which has 
survived political cataclysms, cold, hunger 
and disease, and emerged from the four-year 
ordeal full of artistic vigor and promise. 
A very interesting picture of the Russian 
theater during the tumultuous years of the 
revolution is drawn by A. Bobrishcheff- 
Pushkin in the Russian weekly Smena Vekh, 
published in Paris. This writer says: 


There is an enormous difference between the 
academic European theater, which has become 
petrified in its forms, and the Russian theater 
after the revolution. They are as comparable 
as a chunk of ice with a boiling kettle, a museum 
with a mass-meeting. The conditions of 
existence and creativeness are entirely different. 
But some may ask, is creativeness possible when 
there is such a bitter struggle for existence? Is 
it possible to create when one’s stomach is empty? 
True, but does not the whole history of the Rus- 
sian theater give an answer? When was a Rus- 
sian actor—the mass of them, with few excep- 


tions—not hungry, and when did his creativeness 
cease? From time immemorial that was the lot 
of an actor in limitless Russia, and is he not 
accustomed to create amid hunger and cold? In 
the provinces his condition has even improved in 
some respects: He received a government food 
ration, The Soviets made much of him. In small 
towns there are stock companies with a personnel 
of forty people, which was a great luxury for 
the capitals a few years ago. Of course, the 
picture is different on the heights of the theatrical 
profession, among the chosen; what is an ideal of 
prosperity to the average actor is to them terror 
and misery. But even here are not only nega- 
tive sides, but also positive ones of great merit. 
All that is peculiar to all revolutionary epochs, 
including our revolution. 

The greatest trial is, of course, the constant 
thought of the food ration, the conditions of life 
totally unsuitable for great talents, which have 
to be cared for and kept under a hothouse glass, 
like rare flowers. Now the hot-beds are destroyed. 
A storm broke into the sheltered alleys. The 
high-priests took a broom—they sweep their 
rooms, carry bundles of wood on their old shoul- 
ders. One old actor, the pride of the Russian 
stage, plays in the suburbs for such a bundle of 
wood, but, when the performance is over, he does 
not always succeed in getting an automobile to 
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return home, and then, throwing away the heavy 
bundle, he trudges several miles to the luxurious 
but unheated apartment which was requisitioned 
for him. 


How the Russian actors lived in those 
years may be gathered from the statement of 
one who said that his salary was sufficient to 
buy a pound of lard. “The singer N., thanks 
to her European reputation, has about thirty 
food allowances; ‘she has a special maid to 
collect these allowances. Just think to what 
a strain she must subject herself and her 
voice in order to earn all those thirty al- 
lowances in thirty places!’ These and simi- 
lar statements bearing on the condition of 
actors are true of all Russian theatrical 
centers. 


In Petrograd the Mikhailovsky Theater and 
the Palace Theater, the Alexandrinsky ‘Theater 
and the Chinizelli Circus are a few steps from 
one another. I observed myself in 1918 how, 
taking advantage of the proximity of the the- 
aters, the actors managed to play in_ several 
places; in the Palace Theater, a part in the first 
and last acts, and in the Alexandrinsky Theater, 
in the second. It was practicable, only it was 
necessary to run across the Nevsky Prospect three 
times and as many times wash off and put on 
the make-up. But sometimes the time calculation 
was wrong, and the performance got stuck in the 
middle, without the performer. At the Circus 
“Macbeth” was played, at the Palace Theater 
a farce, but that did not interfere with the rapid 
transformations; and in addition the actors would 
run in great haste to the “Bee-ba-bo” (a vaude- 
ville house in Petrograd) and do a cabaret stunt. 


As is known, the Soviet government de- 
clared all theaters national property. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lunacharsky, the Commissar 
of Public Education, 


the reform instituted by the commissariat of pub- 
lic education divided the theatrical problems into 
two categories, and created two theatrical cen- 
ters: in the Glavpolitprosvet (main _politico- 
educational bureau) and the academic center. To 
the Glavpolitprosvet were subordinated all the- 
aters with the exception of a small number in 
Moscow and Petrograd. 


The Teo (Theatrical Department) thus 
has supervision over the whole theatrical life 
of the entire country, excepting only those 
theaters which, in view of their artistic ser- 
vices, are preserved by the academic center 
in their original form. In the opinion of 
Lunacharsky, “It would be quite natural if 
the academic theaters should aim most of all 
at artistic production, and the theaters of 
the other category should seek revolutionary 
tendencies and should pay the greatest atten- 
tion to the emphasis of this particular side of 














SCENE FROM THE LATEST PLAY, “KING BARBER,” 
BY LUNACHARSKY, COMMEISSAR OF EDUCATION 


plays.” The academic theaters, “in view of 
their intrinsic value, need not first of alk 
adapt themselves to existing conditions. The 
other theaters, which have to a greater ex- 
tent an educational rather than purely 
artistic significance, on the contrary, must 
imperatively be made to serve the cultural- 
educational (as well as the political) needs 
of the population.” 


In reality [continues the writer] even the 
provincial theater has preserved its former non- 
political physiognomy, for there are not enough 
“revolutionary” plays to have any effect upon 
the repertory; nor are there many theatrical 
workers of the “revolutionary” type, such as 
Meyerhold. On the contrary, the old plays, to 
attract larger audiences, are hidden under new 
names in the obscure provinces, 


Notwithstanding the hard conditions of 
life in present-day Russia, the intellectual 
interest in the theater on the part of the 
actors has not abated. The stage directors 
and actors in Moscow are working with even 
greater gusto, with more temperament, than 
before the war. Mr. Kachaloff, the leading 
spirit of the Moscow Art Theater and most 
famous actor in Russia, who is new in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, has this to say about 
the status of the theater in Russia: 


In justice to the Bolshevist workers who are 
engaged in the field of public education, it must 
be said that they have done much to awaken the 
interest in the theater among the large masses 
of the people. They have closed up a number 
of cabarets and music halls and have organized 
in their stead workmen’s clubs with a _ well- 
equipped stage and gave performances and con- 
certs there with first-class actors and _ singers. 
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Then, in the suburbs, in the factory districts, 
they, arranged .for performances by the members 
of the Art Theater, Little Theater, and ‘others. 
The laboring people for the first time saw on 
their outskirts Mme. Yermoloff and Mme. Sadov- 
sky and the actors of the Art Theater and the 
best musicians and singers. Hence, from these 
performances and concerts, there began to form 


a new theater-going public, which left the out- 
skirts for the center, invaded Moscow, and filled 
all the best theaters. I must say that I have 
never seen anywhere an audience more sensitive, 
more responsive to the dramatic, the humorous, 
the lyrical, more susceptible to ideas. To per- 
form for such a public, to observe it in the theater 
hall, was a great consolation to all of us. 





‘THE CROATS AND JUGOSLAVIA 


N the:Correspondant (Paris) for Novem- 
ber 25, M. Guy de Valous writes tersely 
and.calmly, though i in the most serious earn- 
est, of the imminent danger threatening the 
inner unity. of the new Jugoslavic nationality. 
The logical result of this racial movement is 
to bring all the southern Slavs into a secure 
confederated union, which shall still permit, 
and -even-.encourage, the intellectual. and 
social lifeiof each well-defined section or 
state. The problem, though difficult, is. by 
no. means ‘so: remote a possibility as the 
eventual union of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and the many lesser units to the northward 
of Austria, 

The heroism and the catastrophe of Ser- 
bia are unforgettable. (The v, with its 
suggestions of the Latin servus, servilis, etc., 
is used by English-speaking folk only, and 
is felt as a grievous insult.) By her suffer- 
ings, her completer unity, and her superior 
size, she deserved, and naturally took, the 
leadership in the general Southern Slav 
movement. ‘The creation of an hereditary 
monarchy, however, under the Serbian dy- 
nasty, was a disappointment to the numerous 
Social Democrats, moderate Republicans, 
and anti-monarchists generally within the 
Serbian Kingdom itself, and also a cause of 
anxiety, naturally, to all the lesser units in 
the aggregation. 

The prompt effacement of Montenegro, 
the most valiant of them all in her long de- 
fiance of Turkish tyranny, gave a rude shock 
to far-sighted patriots everywhere. What- 
ever the Montenegrins felt as to their King’s 
valor and good faith in the Great War, their 
national unity and name were their most 
precious possessions—save freedom. 

The South Slavic lands and peoples won 
by Serbia in war from Austria-Hungary, 
have two chief centers of racial conscious- 
ness. The Croats—most hateful to Italians 
as the direct and often eager tools of Aus- 
trian atrocity in war and cruelty in peace 
through “Italia Irredenta’”—made up a so- 
called kingdom, ruled by an Hungarian 


viceroy under the Hapsburg Emperors, but 
with certain constitutional rights, including 
considerable encouragement of their native 
speech. ‘They boast of an historic culture 
dating back to a time when the Serbs had no 
literature save their rude shepherd-chants. 
Somewhat the same is true of the Slovenians, 
more particularly of the Austrian duchy 
Carniola, within which the city of Laibach 
is the chief political and cultural center. 

Both these lands were accepted, all too 
greedily, by Serbia as a scant recompense for 
wrongs, and as booty fairly won by final 
success in the long and all but destructive 
fight against mighty Austria. And yet, even 
if they could be successfully and ruthlessly 
assimilated, the crux of the racial problem 
would still remain. Bulgaria, whose. treach- 
ery linked up Mittel-Europa, permitted the 
rescue of the Turks on the Hellespont, and 
so doubled the length of the war, is not only 
Jugoslavic also, but “Orthodox”; that is, 
like the great mass of the Serbs, closely at- 
tached to the Eastern, or ‘“‘“Greek” church of 
traditional Christianity, which so long looked 
to Russia as its resistless champion. On the 
other hand, north of the Danube, Slovenes 
and Croato-Slavs alike are in the mass no 
less heartily Roman Catholic; for the Dan- 
ube is here the true boundary between West 
and East. 

The writer of the Correspondant article 
takes largely for granted his readers’ fa- 
miliarity with these essential details. He 
does not condemn the inevitable enthusiasm 
of the Serbs proper for the upbuilding of a 
centralized Greater Serbia, nor their confi- 
dence that the uplift of commercial prosperity 
and wealth would quickly reconcile all men 
tc the imperious Serbian overlordship and 
the effacement of all other dialects, associa- 
tions, and memories. But what Croat and 
Slovene have preserved for a thousand years 
of Teutonic and Magyar despotism they will 
hardly surrender in one generation, after 
being declared free men! Hence an immi- 
nent clash for which none may be wholly 
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blamed, but in which all that has been won 
may easily be lost. ‘To-day ‘the peril from 
Austria-Hungary is lifted; but Russia is no 
longer a protector of any, and Germany is— 
a sealed book! A moderate central rule, 
general contentment, pride and prosperity, 
can alone give to Jugoslavia a lasting place 
among the nations of the world. One large 
reason tor Serbian moderation is, that their 
own kingdom was a purely inland one, like 
the unfortunate Austria and Czechoslovakia 
to-day, and acquired its Adriatic ports only 
by the creation of the larger state. 

The Declaration of Corfi in 1917 merely 
acclaimed the political unity of all Croats, 
Slovenes and Serbs, but set up no constitu- 
tion. The two former races, and the lesser 
minorities of Magyars, Germans and Mus- 
sulmans, caught within the lines, naturally 
desired a free confederation. 

“As for the Montenegrins” (perhaps a 
quarter-million strong), “the Serbs, who had 
confiscated their autonomy, have left them 
neither spare time nor opportunity to utter 
any opinion. . . . Nicholas Pachitch, Pre- 
mier of the cabinet and leader of the Serbians 
in Jugoslavia, has proclaimed that all South- 
ern Slavs are Serbs!” Croatia is the chief 
center of opposition within, as Bulgaria is 
the closest peril from without. The Croat 
clericals are monarchists; the other leading 
party, the Peasants, are republicans. Social- 
ists and other radicals play no such promi- 
nent part as in Serbia proper. The Catholic 
clergy of Croatia, appealing to Belgrade and 
Rome, obtained a concordat that secured 
their own privileges; and they have since 
shown apathetic indifference to the fate of 
the language, culture, or autonomy of Croa- 
tia. The chief peasant party leaders have 
held aloof altogether. But Croats are really 
a unit against actual absorption as Serbs! 


The improvised parliament of 1918 required 
two years to pass any laws for holding elections 
to the Constitutional Convention. The lack of 
a working majority was not due, as is often al- 
leged, to plots in Italy, Hungary or Bulgaria, nor 
to socialist schemes at home, but to the really 
profound chasm between Serbian aspirations and 
the resistance to subjugation on the part of Croats 
and Slovenes. 

The former Serbian Premier, M. Protich, made 
the first draft for the Constitution on Belgian 
lines, retaining the existing administrative di- 
visions, and granting them a certain autonomy. 


But the cabinets of Vesnitch and Pachitch, 
successively, modified this ministerial meas- 
ure, until it called for a division of the entire 
kingdom into forty-eight “regions,” forbid- 
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ding any fusion to create a larger unit than 
7-800,000 people. ‘The old lines are obliter- 
ated. Serbia ‘legislates effectively for 
all. Her language, even her Greek ritual, 
is to dominate or supplant the others. 

The general and growing opposition to 
this policy compelled the cabinet to take 
prompt measures to secure for it a working 
majority. This was secured only by buying 
the support of the Mussulmans of Bosnia, 
promising them generous recompense for the 
loss of their feudal control, recently thrown 
off by their former Christian serfs. 

When the Western powers heard that the 
new constitution had been adopted by a vote 
of 223 to 35, on June 28, 1921, there was, 
naturally, general rejoicing. But the peas- 
ant party of the Croats had refused to 
attend at all, and even the clericals had 
withdrawn in a body. 

The writer, while anticipating disaster 
unless there is prompt reaction and compro- 
mise, insists that France is more cordially 
inclined to Jugoslavia than to any other of 
the new states. But this is his closing warn- 
ing: “Surrounded by seven states inclined 
to be hostile, inhabited by oppressed peoples, 
will Greater Serbia with its four and a half 
millions of Serbs succeed in retaining perma- 
nently under its yoke seven or eight millions 
of people, exasperated at their own subjuga- 
tion, who are already dreaming of the day 
of revenge, justice, and liberation?” 
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WIDESPREAD USE OF THE RADIO 
TELEPHONE 

















SINGING INTO THE RECEIVER OF THE WESTING- 
HOUSE COMPANY’S RADIO-PHONE BROADCASTING 
STATION AT NEWARK, N, J. 


(Signor Fausto Cavallini, tenor of the Scotti Opera 
Company) 


HOSE of the public who have not yet 
discovered what Mr. Pierre Boucheron, 
writing in the Scientific American, calls “the 
most fascinating hobby of modern times” 


will be prompted, on reading his article, to ~ 


hasten to the nearest place where they can 
test for themselves the joys of radiotelephony. 
Few of them will have far to go. Already 
there are 300,000 amateur users of wireless 
in this country. In a few years the use of 
wireless telephony will be well-nigh uni- 
versal. 

Wireless telegraphy has had its non- 
professional devotees for more than a dec- 
ade, but its appeal was limited by the fact 
that the mastery of the telegraph codes en- 
tailed a great deal of hard work. ‘There is 
little pleasure or profit in listening to un- 
intelligible dots and dashes. No such limi- 
tation applies to the wireless telephone. Mr. 
Boucheron says: 


The radio telephone soon appeals to the aver- 
age citizen after a brief acquaintance with its 
possibilities; indeed, that is why, where formerly 
none but schoolboys played with radio telegraphy, 
to-day all manner of professional men and even 
women have joined the ranks of radio telephone 
operators as an indoor pastime. This is not 
strange when one considers the fact that with an 


“ imexpensive receiving set erected in a few hours’ 


tune, one is soon “listening-in” on the doings of 
the world, so to speak. Not listening in as an 
eavesdropper, mind you, for wireless conversa- 
tions are of the informal, good-fellowship kind 
~-harmless, instructive, and as interesting as an 
open forum. 

"The vacuum tube, often referred to as the mod- 
ern Aladdin’s lamp of radio, is largely responsible 
for the present-day efficiency of the radio tele- 
phone as contrasted with the pioneer experiments 
of early investigators back in 1906, who employed 
the singing arc lamp as a generator of the re- 
quired high-frequency undamped oscillations. To- 
day all that is required to produce wireless speech 
is. a simple enough electrical circuit employing 
one or more vacuum tubes and several necessary 
accessories. A 100-foot antenna and a suitable 
grounding connection are easily installed, and 
these simple devices are sufficient for transmis- 
sion_and reception purposes. The matter of dis- 
tance is entirely dependent upon the number of 
tubes and the power used, as well as the proper 
adjustment of the apparatus. 

Briefly, to erect a small receiving set capable of 
intercepting wireless telephone conversations, con- 
certs, Government reports, etc., the cost need not 
exceed $25 as an initial expense. The cost of 
erecting a combination sending and receiving sta- 
tion, however, will be considerably more, since 
transmission entails the use. of greater power. 
Several hundred dollars should be sufficient for 
a sending and receiving station. If one is going 
in for wireless telephone transmission as well as 
reception it will be necessary to secure a station 
license as well as an operating license from the 
Radio Inspection Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, whose representatives are located at 
all important cities. 


The radio telephone provides both useful 
information and a varied program of enter- 


tainment. At present the latter function is 
more prominent, so far as amateur use is 
concerned, but great possibilities in the direc- 
tion of utility as well as increased pleasure 
are looming on the horizon. Consider the 
following: 


As an illustration of the importance which the 
United States Government attaches to the amateur 
radio telephone, the Agricultural Department is 
considering its use to replace the present radio 
telegraph broadcast system which covers about 
half the country. This existing system, by the 
way, was started April 15 of this year from air 
mail radio stations at Washington, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Omaha, North Platte, Neb., Rock 
Springs, Wyo., and Elko and Reno, Nev., each 
one of these stations having a radius of 300 miles. 

At eight o’clock each morning, market reports 
covering grain and livestock, fruits and vege- 
tables, are transmitted by regular wire to the 
above-named air stations. From these points, to- 
gether with local market reports, they are sent 
broadcast by radio telegraph. Anyone equipped 
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with simple receiving instru- 
ments may pick up these reports 
with little difficulty; and, con- 
sequently, their value to farms, 
in banks and in commercial 
clubs has been fully appreciated, 
more and more receiving sets 
being installed throughout the 
country. 

The difficulty with the Gov- 
ernment’s broadcasting is that 
it is done by radio telegraph, so 
that the signals can only be 
read by persons proficient in 
copying the Morse code. While 
the messages are copied by 
eager enough local amateurs, 
there are not enough of them 
to permit broad application of 
the service. The radio tele- 
phone, on the other hand, will 
enable any farmer equipped 
with a moderate-priced receiver 














to take advantage of the service. 

To this end, when the Gov- 
ernment Departments are reor- 
ganized all communication 
matters, such as these radio agricultural reports, 
which now are handled jointly by the Agricul- 
tural and Post Office Departments, will probably 
be brought under the jurisdiction of the Post Office 
Department. In fact, a post office official recently 
sailed for Europe to seek ideas bearing on the 
establishing of an extensive radio telephone stock 
market and weather report service to be operated 
by the Government. ‘This contemplated service 
will shortly be available to every farmer in the 
country who cares to make the small investment 
required to purchase the necessary receiving 
apparatus. 

While it is true that the American amateur 
was probably the first to put the radio telephone 
to practical use, foreign countries are also plan- 
ning popular broadcasting features. An instance 
is to be found in Germany, where the Govern- 
ment has taken a 
hand by _broad- 
casting stock ex- 


WEEKLY PROGRAM 
RADIO-PHONE SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & Mfg Co, change news, 
STATION W J Z, NEWARK, N. J. weather reports, 
| MON., DEC. 12th, TO SUN., DEC. 18th, 1921. | EC. In fact, the 
German Govern- 
ment is now 
building 1500 
standardized re- 
ceiving. sets, 
REGULAR CONCERT - which the Gov- 


DAILY, 8:20 to 9:25 P. M. ° 

MONDAY - - - Mme. May Peterson, Prima ernment itself 

Donna Soprano, Opera Comique, Paris will place in va- 

TUESDAY - - - Os-Ke-Non-Ton, Indian Bar- . 

itone; Messrs. Bertram Haigh and Ralph Brown, ious banks and 

French horns; Miss Anita Wolf, Pianist ‘ business houses 

WEDNESDAY-Mme. Gretchen Hood, Prima 

Donna Soprano, Theatre de la Monnai, Brussels th roughout Ger- 
many for the re- 
ception of this 
broadcast service. 








This program can be heard by any one with 
suitable radio receiving apparatus within a radius 
of 100 miles of Noweak. 


The service is absolutely free. 
Tune Instruments for : for 360-meter waves. 


THURSDAY - - Miss Helen Davis, Soprano; 
M. Cliff Young, Pianist 


FRIDAY - -'- Westminister Orchestra 
SATURDAY - Dance music 


SUNDAY - - Miss Ethel Mackey, Soprano and 
Miss Mary Emerson, Pianist. Sacred Music 


It is reported 
MUSIC BY RADIO-PHONE that the Ger- 


(Other features are a children’s 2, 
hour twice a week, hourly_news man Govern 
service from 11 A. M. to7 P.M. ment also in- 
weather forecasts three times a 
day, marine news and official time) tends to broad- 


A SIMPLE RECEIVER USED WITHIN A RADIUS OF TWENTY MILES OF THE 


BROADCASTING STATION 


cast music from the Berlin Opera House 
through one of its powerful radio stations. 
In this country it is unlikely that such 
undertakings will be launched under official 
auspices, but private concerns are already in 
the field. 


Two large companies have already established 
powerful radio telephone stations at certain cen- 
ters, from which they send out news at stated 
intervals in addition to frequent concerts. Per- 
haps the greatest and most striking demonstration 
of this news-reporting method was the one staged 
at the recent Dempsey-Carpentier boxing match, 
when more than 300,000 “ear witnesses’ listened 
to the reports of the fight round by round. The 
station was located at Hoboken, N. J., and the 
power of the radio telephone set employed was 
sufficient to reach amateurs within a circle of sev- 
eral hundred miles. The large radio company 
which reported the big fight now proposes to 
report future national events in much the same 
manner. 

Judging from present-day development, there 
is lictle doubt that a few brief years hence will 
see a wide and popular use of the radio tele- 
phone. A practical application will be the radio 
victrola, so to speak—a service available to any- 
one possessing the necessary receiving apparatus. 
The broadcasting service is now and will con- 
tinue, no doubt, to be gratis, the service being 
maintained by manufacturers of apparatus as a 
publicity and service feature. The average home 
will be equipped with a portable receiving unit 
suitable for any room. A small loop of wire 
will serve as the receiving antenna, picking up 
the news of the day. Concerts will be heard, 
and possibly sermons will be preached on Sun- 
days. Of course, all this transmission will take 
place at certain central stations. Your average 
citizen will simply turn on a switch at scheduled 
heurs and the radio telephone will operate in 
somewhat the same fashion as the usual cabinet 
talking machine. 
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THE CASE AGAINST “RAIN-MAKING” 


HE severe drought of last summer 

brought the question of artificial rain- 
production once more to the front. As has 
happened on previous occasions, interest in 
this subject was manifested not only in 
newspaper comment and in the lucrative 
operations of the soi-disant rain-maker, but 
also in serious proposals laid before the 
powers that be in behalf of correcting the 
shortcomings of Nature with respect to the 
water supply. The irrepressible fallacy 
that rainfall can be induced on an extensive 
scale by explosions bobbed up in the British 
Parliament, where it is as much at home 
as in the corresponding deliberative bodies 
of the United States and Canada. 

In July Major Morrison-Bell asked in the 
House of Commons whether the govern- 
ment was prepared to undertake experiments 
in this line. The answer, as quoted in 


Nature (London), and which was presuma- 
bly inspired by the Meteorological Office, 
was to the effect that from past experiments 
meteorologists were of the opinion that ex- 
plosions would not induce a fall of rain, and 


rightly so; for experiments were conducted 
on a vast scale, not, it is true, with that par- 
ticular end in view, on the Western Front 
during the Great War. The collation of 
statistics of rainfall with the gunfire failed 
to show any certain connection. ‘The only 
way in which water-vapor in the atmosphere 
can be condensed into rainclouds is by cool- 
ing. Unless an explosion can produce a cold 
current, or cause to any appreciable extent 
such a disturbance in the atmosphere as will 
bring about the mixture of a stratum bearing 
a cold current with that carrying a warmer 
current, it cannot produce rain. 

It was also pointed out that the atmos- 
pheric disturbance, in the shape of a sound- 
wave, produced by the bursting of a shell, 
for example, diminishes in intensity at a 
rapid rate as it travels away from its source. 
At a distance of a quarter of a mile the 
amplitude of such a wave would be not more 
than one ten-thousandth of an inch. Even 
if violent jostling could shake water out of 
the clouds (and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it could), obviously no such effect 
could be ascribed to these microscopic move- 
ments. 

In a lecture on “The Artificial Control 
of Weather’ before the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Aeronautical Society, published in 
Aeronautics (London) last April, Sir Napier 


Shaw, England’s foremost meteorologist, 
disposed most convincingly of a _ whole 
series of delusions on the subject of rain- 
making. In the course of this lecture 
(which ought to be reprinted in a large 
edition by some such agency as Science 
Service) he said: 


As to the rain that was associated with opera- 
tions on the Western Front the student of the 
weather maps of the time found the sequence of 
events always according to rule; he had no rea- 
son at all to suspect a local influence different 
from that of ordinary meteorological contin- 
gencies. The effect of extensive gunfire may be 
regarded either as physical, arising from the 
detonation and thermal expansion, or chemical, 
due to the vast amount of material burned. The 
direct effect of the detonation is probably nothing 
at all; the thermal effect is insignificant compared 
with that of sunshine, and the chemical effect in- 
considerable compared with the daily combustion 
of fuel in, say, the Manchester district. 


The adverse opinion of scientific authori- 
ties did not, however, prevent various un- 
official rain-making enterprises from being 
carried out during the drought. © The plan, 
often suggested, of cooling the atmosphere 
to the point of condensation by spraying 
liquid air from aircraft, was tried in Eng- 
land, with negative results, under the aus- 
pices of the London Daily Express, and a 
similar undertaking has been under consid- 
eration in Canada. A’ commercial “rain- 
maker,” Charles M. Hatfield, who formerly 
operated in California, has been busy in 
Canada. His methods are reminiscent of 
those practiced twenty-five years ago by 
Frank Melbourne, the ‘Australian rain 
wizard,” who used to shut himself in a 
freight car and burn mysterious chemicals, 
or of the Indian medicine men, who were 
wont to burn sweet-smelling herbs in their 
lodges in time of drought. 

A current number of Nature contains an 
article on ‘Artificial Production of Rain,” 
in which Dr. Harold Jeffreys, a well-known 
English physicist, pays his respects to Hat- 
field and others of the same ilk. Of Hat- 
field’s process he says: 


A tank filled with certain unspecified “chem- 
icals’” was exposed at a height of 25 feet above 
the ground, and it was claimed that this had the 
effect of producing 8 inches of rain in three 
months at Medicine Hat, 22 miles away. The 
theory of the method is that the apparatus draws 
clouds from other parts to the Medicine Hat dis- 
trict and causes them to precipitate their moisture 
there. No direct observations of the motions of 
clouds are mentioned in confirmation of this 
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theory, though they should not have been diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

The official raingauge at Medicine Hat during 
May, June, and July, the period of the contract, 
recorded 4.8 inches, which was 1.3 inches below 
normal for the station for those months. Further 
comment on the success of the experiments is un- 
necessary. 

The financial side of Mr. Hatfield’s contract 
with the United States Agricultural Association 
of Medicine Hat is interesting, for the associa- 
tion was apparently prepared to pay Mr. Hat- 
field as if 8 inches of rain had fallen. Still more 
interesting is the fact that he was promised $4000 
for 4 inches, and $6000 for 6 inches. Since the 
normal rainfall is 6.1 inches, Mr. Hatfield would 
have been much more likely than not to make 
a substantial profit even if he had done nothing 
at all. 

It may be mentioned that at Calgary, Al- 
berta, the rainfall was 3.0 inches below normal; 
at Edmonton it was 3.1 inches above; and at 
Qu’Appelle (Sask.), 300 miles to the east, it was 
3.85 inches above normal. 


As to more plausible proposed methods of 
rain-making Dr, Jeffreys says: 


Attempts have on many previous occasions been 
made to produce rain by artificial means, but the 
results have been uniformly unsuccessful. The 
reason is not difficult to see. To make the water 
vapor in the air condense it is necessary to cool 
the air in some way to a temperature below the 
dew point. This may be done in two ways. One 
may cool the air directly, for instance, by the 
evaporation of liquid carbon dioxide or liquid 
air. This certainly would produce a little con- 
densation; the fatal objection to it is that it would 
be thousands of times cheaper to distill sea water. 
The other method is to raise the air. The pres- 
sure decreases with height, and to reduce the 
pressure on a particular mass of air is known tc 
cool it. The difficulty is to raise it enough. To 
produce an inch of rain over an area of 100 
square miles requires the condensation of 6,000,- 
000 tons of vapor, and to achieve this some 
hundreds of millions of tons of air must be lifted 
up. The distance it must be raised depends on 
how nearly saturated it was originally, but it 
could not be less than a kilometre in ordinary 
fine weather conditions. We have no source of 
energy at our command great enough to achieve 
this, 





THE LATEST “FIND” 


DISTINCTLY modern branch of 

knowledge, to which the Prince of 
Monaco recently reared a noble monument 
in the shape of the Institute of Human 
Paleontology, opened in Paris in December, 
1920, has just received an interesting acces- 
sion which forms the subject of three articles 
and numerous pictures in the JJlustrated 
London News. Most of the fossil remains 
from which this science has drawn its knowl- 
edge concerning the various extinct races of 
humanity were found in Europe, though in 
one case, that of Pithecanthropus erectus, 
the discovery was made in faraway Java. 


IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


The scene of the latest “‘find’ is some 4000 
miles away from Southern Europe, and, in 
the words of Professor Sir Arthur Keith, 
“gives us a glimpse of the distant past, when 
Europe and Africa were inhabited by a type 
of man radically different from the African 
and European races of to-day.” 

Mr. W. E. Harris tells the story of the 
discovery. Native laborers working in a 
mine of the Rhodesia Broken Hill Develop- 
ment Company, at Broken Hill, Northern 
Rhodesia, unearthed a human skull and other 
bones. Apparently a more or less perfect 
skeleton might have been recovered if the 
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workmen had realized the importance of 
their discovery. The remains were presented 
by the proprietors of the mine to the British 
Museum and have excited the keenest in- 
terest in scientific circles. Mr. Harris says: 


The mine, which is at present an open quarry, 
has been famous for its “Bone Cave” amongst 
geologists and travelers for some years, and is 
situated some 650 miles north of Bulawayo. It 
was at the foot of this “Bone Cave” that the skull 
and other human bones mentioned were found, 
constituting the only human remains out of the 
many hundreds of tons of bones that have been 
removed during mining operations. Fossilized 
and partly fossilized remains of elephant, lion, 
leopard, rhino, and hippo, also of antelope and 
other cattle, together with tons upon tons of bones 
of small animals and birds, have been found. 

The discovery of this skull is made doubly in- 
teresting when the mine, and particularly the 
“Bone Cave’ itself, are considered. Before min- 
ing operations commenced, there stood at this spot 
a kopje, or hill, fifty to sixty feet high, with a 
slight depression in the center. Mining opera- 
tions have demolished this hill, and have exca- 
vated to the depth of over ninety feet below ground 
level where the hill stood, and it was at this depth 
that the skull was discovered. The entrance to 
the “Bone Cave” was at ground level. One of 
the early prospectors who visited it before min- 
ing operations had commenced, has described the 
cave as having been practically filled with débris. 
After one had crawled over this obstruction and 
stood upon the floor of the cave proper, it could 
be seen that bones of various animals were scat- 
tered all around. The floor was made of loose 
débris and fairly dry. The walls and roof were 
studded with crystalline deposits, which, when 
lighted up with the rays of a candle or lamp, 
reflected back the light, making a veritable fairy 
cavern, whilst bats and owls, disturbed by the 
unaccustomed lights, flew round, much to the 
visitors’ discomfort. 

How did these bones get into this cave, and 
how long have they been accumulating? How 
did the skull and other bones of the skeleton, the 
only human remains found there, come to be at 
the toe of this cave, with tons upon tons of bones 
above them? 


Mr. Harris mentions several hypotheses 
on the subject, none of which he finds ade- 
quate to explain the mystery. 

The anthropological questions raised by 
the discovery are discussed at length by Dr. 
A. Smith Woodward and Professor Sir 
Arthur Keith. The former, after describing 
the skull and other bones in detail, says: 


The only known skulls which make a really 
close approach to the Rhodesian fossil are those 
of the Neanderthal type from caves in Gibraltar, 
France, and Belgium. That from La Chapelle- 
aux-Saints, as restored by Professor Marcellin 
Boule, is especially comparable. There is only 
one difficulty in admitting this relationship. With 
the Rhodesian skull were found a complete shin 
bone (tibia) and the two ends of a thigh bone 
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(femur), which are in all respects those of an 
ordinary modern man—totally different from the 
corresponding bones of the Neanderthal race 
found in France and Belgium. If these limb 
bones’ really belong to the ‘associated skull, the 
Rhodesian cave man stood perfectly erect, like 
ourselves, without the inelegant shoulders and 
the shuffling gait which must have been habitual 
in Neanderthal man. 

My own first impression is that the new Rho- 
desian man is a later development than Nean- 
derthal man, of more recent geological date. He 
is one of the multitude of extinct races yet to be 
unearthed, who completed their mental equipment 
before undergoing the change which we regard 
as refinement of the face. 


Sir Arthur Keith also emphasizes the af- 
finity between the newly found skull and the 
remains of the Neanderthal race. He says: 


The Rhodesian fossil skull does not represent a 
type of man which is new to anthropologists; 
every feature of this skull proclaims the ancient 
African of whom it formed part to have been first 
cousin to Neanderthal man, that peculiar species 
of humanity which lived in Furope throughout a 
certain phase of the Ice Age. ‘The latest, as well 
as the earliest, discovery of Neanderthal man was 
made in the Mediterranean area. The Gibraltar 
skull, now preserved in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, was found in 1848, when 
operations were being carried out in Forbes 
Quarry on the north front of the Rock. It repre- 
sents the first discovery of the Neanderthal type 
of man. The latest discovery was made in Malta 
in 1917, by Mr. Despott, who found two teeth of 
this peculiar race while excavating the floor of a 
large cave. Thus the earliest and latest dis- 
coveries of Neanderthal man carried his distribu- 
tion right up to the threshold of Africa. The 
revelation now made in Northern Rhodesia ex- 
tends the habitat of this ancient and extinct type 
of humanity far into Africa. We now seem to be 
tracing Neanderthal man toward his cradle-land, 
for in many of its features the Rhodesian skull 
is more primitive than European specimens of 
the same type. 

It cannot be said that this discovery of fossil 
man has taken the anthropological world by sur- 
prise. From time to time during the last fifty 
years numerous travelers and local archeologists 
have reported the find of Paleolithic stone im- 
plements in South Africa, in workmanship not 
unlike the implements found in the gravel and 
terrace deposits of Europe. The presence of such 
flint implements is a sure indication that man is 
an ancient inhabitant of South Africa. Then, 
again, an ancient skull, far beyond the modern 
average in the size of its brain cavity, was un- 
earthed at Boshop, in the Transvaal, just before 
the war. Although this skull is modern in its 
chief features, and certainly Negroid in its affini- 
ties, yet it differs in important details from all 
known skulls. Then, again, in South Africa, we 
find the most aberrant of all living human types— 
the Hottentot, and the pygmy or dwarf race, re- 

lated to.the Hottentot—the Bushman. No one who 
had noted all these circumstances can have been 
surprised by the discovery now made. We may 
hope that Africa will yield many ancient docu- 
ments relating to the prehistory of human races. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
MEMOIRS, LETTERS AND BIOGRAPHIES 


Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him. By 
Joseph P. Tumulty. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 553 pp. 

Mr. Tumulty held the confidential post of Sec- 
retary to the President throughout the eight years 
of the Wilson Administration. Before coming to 
Washington, he had been for three years Mr. 
Wilson’s private secretary in New Jersey. In 
this book Mr. Tumulty states many facts never 
before published (or at least not authoritatively 
published) relating to Mr. Wilson’s attitude to- 
ward men and events during the momentous 
years of his Presidency. The reader learns from 
this record something of what was in Mr. Wil- 
son’s thought immediately after the sinking of the 
Lusitania, how secret preparations for war were 
made by the President’s order in 1916, and what 
lay uppermost in the President’s mind when he 


delivered his great war message to Congress. . 


Much that the public had merely glimpsed in 
passing is now disclosed by the man who stood 
in most intimate relation to the President. 


Fifty Years a Journalist. By Melville E. 


Stone. Doubleday, Page & Co. 371 pp. III. 


Reminiscerces of Mr. Melville E. Stone, under 
the title “Fifty Years a Journalist,” might well 
convey the mistaken impression that the author 
of this charmingly anecdotal autobiography is 
now an old man living solely in the memories 
of the past. It is true that Melville Stone was 
born in Illinois in 1848. His younger contempo- 
raries in the newspaper world thought of him as 
a veteran when he was forty years old, at which 
time he had achieved great success as the editor 
of a daily paper in Chicago. Perhaps due to 
scme temporary ill health, he had given up his 
active editorship at that time (1888), and had 
gone abroad for two or three years of travel and 
recreation. But instead of ending his journal- 
istic activities after that Chicago phase, he was 
in due time to become the most widely known 
personage in American journalism, and to shape 
a new career as the most authoritative director 
and exponent of news-gathering, as a_ business 
and as a profession, that the world has ever 
known. After his three years abroad, and a few 
years in business, he became the manager of 
the Associated Press, For a period covering al- 
most thirty years, the work of that great codpera- 
tive organization has developed under his firm 
and tactful guidance. He has always understood 
the forces that sway public cpinion, and has real- 
ized that the foundations of modern democracy 
rest upon intelligence as disseminated by the 
press. He has not only held the confidence of 
editors and newspaper owners everywhere, but 
he has enjoyed intimate relations with all Ameri- 
can public men of any prominence through several 
decades, besides knowing well a great number of 
the leaders in politics, finance, and literature of 


. 














MR. MELVILLE E. STONE 


foreign countries. Although Mr. Stone has now 
retired from the active directorship of the Asso- 
ciated Press, his habit of mind is so modern, 
and his touch with affairs is so constant, that 
he continues to be identified with the things of 
the present and the immediate future, rather than 
with those that belong to the closed pages of 
history. Nevertheless, his reminiscences, covering 
half a century, bring back many forgotten things, 
and are withal exceedingly entertaining. 


Hugo Stinnes. By Dr. Hermann Brinck- 
meyer. Translated from the German by A. B. 
Kuttner. B.. W. Huebsch. 


The one personality in Germany who emerged 
from the war into instantaneous world fame, and 
who seems likely to remain long a commanding 
figure, is Hugo Stinnes. This biography of the 
leader of modern German industrialism shows 
how his great power has been developed. For 
nearly a century his family has been dominant in 
the Rhine-Westphalian mining region. To-day 
Hugo Stinnes operates his own mines and ore 
cencentration works, controls shipping on inland 
waterways as well as on the ocean, and is a 
coal dealer with international markets. He is 
the trust magnate of the German coal industry, 
and he is also heavily interested in the production 
of iron and steel, as well as in electric power 
developments. It will be news to many Ameri- 
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can readers that even during the war Stinnes 
acquired a firmer hold on German industry by 
giving special attention to the development of 
trade and transportation facilities. He acquired 
an interest in various steamship lines, and formed 
the Hugo Stinnes Ocean Navigating and Trading 
Company. His biographer devotes special chap- 
ters to these various interests, and also shows 
how Stinnes has acquired many important news- 
papers. Altogether he gives the first complete ac- 
ccunt of the activities of this extraordinary figure 
in German industrial life which has appeared in 
English. 


Queen Alexandra. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 
D. Appleton & Company. 304 pp. IIl. 

Mr. Trowbridge disclaims the responsibilities 
pf an authorized biographer. Queen Alexandra, 
mother of the present King of England, is the 
ccntral figure of his book, the material of which 
is grouped about her personality. But the author 
has used this material to illustrate the history of 
an epoch which, as he says, “has passed, leaving, 
like a brilliant setting sun, a long, gorgeous trail 
behind it.” Naturally there is a great deal in 
the book about Queen Victoria, the Prince Regent, 
and the Prince of Wales, later King Edward VII. 
It is really 2 contribution to the record of British 
royalty during the 19th century. 


Modern English Statesmen. By G. R. Stir- 
ling Taylor. Robert M. McBride & Company. 


267 pp. 

A series of brilliantly written estimates of lead- 
ing figures in English history, on whom it would 
generally be assumed that the verdict of history 
had already been pronounced. Oliver Cromwell 
is included among these “modern” statesmen, not 
altogether without reason. The chapter on the 
Pitts is a startling reversal of the commonly ac- 
cepted judgment of the historians, and in dealing 
with Walpole, Burke, and Disraeli, the author 
has been equally independent. His writings have 
a literary charm that is hard to resist. 


Memories and Notes of Persons and 
Places: 1852-1912. By Sidney Colvin. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 327 pp. 

We have in this volume the recollections of 
an Englishman of scholarly and literary tastes 
who for the greater part of a long life was per- 
sonally associated with authors and painters of 
world-wide reputation. There are chapters on 
John Ruskin, Edward Burne-Jones, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Robert Browning, George Eliot, G. F. 
Watts, Robert Louis Stevenson, George Meredith, 
William E. Gladstone, Victor Hugo, and Leon 
Gambetta. 


Letters to Isabel. By Lord Shaw of Dun- 
fermline. With a foreword by A. Burnett Smith. 
George H. Doran Company. 328 pp. Il. 

Illuminating correspondence of one of the great 
Scotchmen of his time who was closely asso- 
ciated with Gladstone, John Morley, Balfour, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and Andrew Car- 
negie. The letters collected in this volume were 
all written by Lord Shaw to his daughter, and in 
quite an unusual sense are autobiographical. 





The Days Before Yesterday. By Lord Fred- 
eric Hamilton. George H. Doran Company. 


342 pp. 

-A British diplomat’s recollections of several 
famous men and women of the last generation— 
Queen. Victoria, the Princess of Wales (later 
Queen Alexandra), Disraeli, Gladstone, Mrs. 
Langtry, and the Duchess of Devonshire. 


Moltke. By Lt.-Col. F. E. Whitton. 
Holt & Company. 319 pp. With map. 

In the “Leaders of the Nineteenth Century” 
series the volume on Moltke, the first great 
German general of that name, was written by 
the British officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Whitton. 
Moltke’s career reached its culmination at the 
age of seventy, when he saw the triumph of his 
armies in the Franco-Prussian War. Since his 
appointment as Chief of Staff, thirteen years be- 
fore, Moltke had devoted himself wholeheart- 
edly to the task of building up a Prussian military 
machine that should prove invincible. This book, 
written from the strictly military standpoint, tells 
how his task was accomplished. 


Selected Letters of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Edited by Oscar Levy. Doubleday, Page & Com- 


pany. 364 pp. 

The Nietzsche - Wagner Correspondence. 
Edited by Elizabeth-Foerster Nietzsche. Trans- 
lated by Caroline V. Kerr. Introduction by H. L. 
Mencken. Boni & Liveright. 312 pp. 

The editor of the selection of Nietzsche’s cor- 
respondence, now published in English for the 
first time, is convinced that a serious injustice 
was done by those who sought to assign some 
measure of responsibility for the World War to 
Nietzsche’s philosophy and writings. He points 
to passages in Nietzsche’s letters from 1870 to 
1887 which complain bitterly against German 
materialism and indicate its peril to true culture. 
Apart from this, the letters give an intimate 
picture of Nietzsche on his human side, from 
his schooldays to his mental breakdown in 1888. 
A volume of Nietzsche-Wagner correspondence, 
edited by Nietzsche’s sister, has been translated 
by Caroline V. Kerr, and is published with 
an introduction by H. L. Mencken. 


Forty-odd Years in the Literary Shop. 
By James L. Ford. E. P. Dutton & Company. 


362 pp. Ill. 

This volume might quite as well have been 
entitled “Forty-odd Years of the New York 
Stage,” and perhaps Mr. Ford’s recollections of 
the theatrical notables of that period are rather 
more vital and important than his scattered 
reminiscences of writers for the press. Mr. Ford 
himself has been reporter, dramatic critic, lit- 
erary critic, editor, and press agent. There is 
little in those callings, as they have been pursued 
in New York for the past four decades, with 
which Mr. Ford does not have a first-hand ac- 
quaintance. Made up, as it is, of anecdotes and 
pen-pictures of famous personalities, his book is 
of absorbing interest to anyone who has lived in 
New York during the years that his memoirs 
cover, and much that he has written has to do 
with characters of far more than loca] signifi- 
cance and reputation. 


Henry 
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‘Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson. 
by Bliss Perry. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 
557 pp. Ill. 

For all Americans, and not for Bostonians 
alone, the life of Major Higginson has an un- 
usual interest. He was a veteran of the Civil 
War, a public-spirited citizen and business man, 
a generous patron of education, and he founded 
and for nearly forty years maintained the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which has been pronounced 
the equal of any similar organization in Europe. 
During his long life (Major Higginson died in 
1919 at the age of eighty-five) he formed many 
intimate friendships and was identified with 
many public causes. Professor Bliss Perry has 


made skilful use of the abundance of material 
for this volume that was placed in his hands. 
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Memorial Volume of the American Field 
Service in France. Edited by James. W. D. 
Seymour. With an Introduction by Lt.-Col. 
A. Piatt Andrew. Boston: American Field Ser- 
vice. 261 pp. IIl. : 

All of the members of the American Field 
Service went to France to serve in the war be- 
fore an American army had landed on French 
soil—most of them, in fact, before the United 
States had entered the war. This volume con- 
tains brief biographical sketches of those mem- 
bers of the service who either were killed in 
action, or died as a result of their service. There 
is no attempt at eulogy, but each sketch is the 
simple statement of fact, with a reference to the 
ideals and beliefs that the men held. 





HISTORY, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


The Story of Mankind. By Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon. Boni & Liveright. 479 pp. II. 

Modern Times and the Living Past. By 
Henry W. Elson. American Book Company. 727 
pp. IIL 


Those who have been reading H. G. Wells’ 
“Outline of History” have found its continuous 
narrative amazingly stimulating. They find the 
book meeting a “long felt want.” They may 
hereafter study particular periods more _ thor- 
oughly, because they have a new idea of the re- 
lation that the parts bear to the whole. While 
Mr. Wells has undoubtedly given us the most 
readable and valuable conspectus of history that 
has ever been written for the average man, there 
are other books which have undertaken to sur- 
vey in a connected fashion the life of mankind 
on this planet, and some of them are well worthy 
ot praise. Duruy’s “General History of the 
World” was in this class, and its excellence has 
long been recognized. It is, however, a more 
formal arrangement of facts, and not so much 
an interpretation of the evolution of the human 
race as Mr. Wells gives us. 

In the spirit of Wells’ “Outline” is a much 
briefer narrative called “The History of Man- 
kind,” by Professor Hendrik Van Loon. This 
volume is written for the instruction of young 
people, but it can be read with keen pleasure by 
all the members of the family. It is indeed an 
excellent book for reading aloud in the family 
circle. Professor Van Loon is a careful student 
of history, who has a gift of stating and explain- 
ing things in an entertaining fashion, and who 
kas an original way of illustrating his book with 
pen drawings that are somewhat crude and par- 
take of the nature of cartoons, but that are un- 
doubtedly very effective. This is a book to be 
heartily commended. 

While commenting upon books that survey the 
course of history, it is worth while to refer to 
a new text-book, which the general reader is 
not likely to discover at once, although the teach- 
ers of history in high schools are sure to make 
its acquaintance very promptly. Professor Henry 
W. Elson some years ago wrote a notable history 
of the United States. His new volume, entitled 


“Modern Times and the Living Past,” begins with 
prehistoric man and comes down through chapters 
on Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, and the 
Middle Ages to the French Revolution, the his- 
tory of the Nineteenth Century, and finally to the 
story of the World War. The work has the for- 
mal arrangement of a text-book; but is written * 
with the intelligence of a man who is not only 
«a scholar, but a broad-minded citizen. Text- 
books of this kind in the hands of good teachers 
will make history not only a more popular sub- 
ject in schools, but a far more fruitful one. 


While I Remember. By Stephen McKenna. 
George H. Doran Company. 328 pp. 


In our minds to-day all that took place before 
the Great War already belongs to a remote past, 
although the span of years is short. This is the 
psychology of a book of memoirs written by a 
man under thirty-five. Like millions of his con- 
temporaries, within the space of a single genera- 
tion he has watched the passing out of an old 
world. He writes out his memories of that world 
while they are still vivid, and before aye has 
dimmed his recollection. Mr. McKenna knows 
English life well, and has treated it brilliantly 
in his novels. This book is not so much a volume 
of personal reminiscence as it is a retrospect of 
a bygone age. 


New Masters of the Baltic. By Arthur Ruhl. 
E P. Dutton & Company. 239 pp. IIl. 

This book describes the four new republics on 
the Eastern Baltic—Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. But for the World War and 
the overturn in Russia, it is not likely that either 
of these republics would be in existence to-day. 
They have all known the bitterness of social 
revolution, but are now trying to develop as 
orderly governments. Mr. Ruhl has followed the 
history of these republics, and has mingled with 
their peoples. In this volume he describes their 
picturesque features and the distinguishing marks 
of the new states. He gives entertaining sketches 
of places and personalities that heretofore have 
been virtually unknown to the American reader 
and to all but a few American travelers. 
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WORLD PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


The Real Japanese Question. By K. K. 


Kawakami. Macmillan. 269 pp. 

This book by a well-known Japanese publicist, 
who has spent seven years in California, has to 
do chiefly with Japanese-American relations and 
the current efforts to improve their status. Most 
readers will be chiefly interested in Mr. Kawa- 
kami’s statement of the facts regarding Japanese 
settlement in California and the various issues 
resulting therefrom. Mr. Kawakami's version of 
the California school situation is similar to that 
given by Dr. Iyenaga (“Japan and the Cali- 
fornia Problem”). As to the larger question of 
Japan’s future in the world, Mr. Kawakami be- 
lieves that if we are to have permanent world 
peace, there must be either a more equable dis- 
tribution of territory among the weaker nations, 
or an abandonment of the exclusion policy 
adopted by western nations against Asiatic peo- 
ples. A fuller statement of this writer’s views 
will be found in his earlier books, “What Japan 
Thinks,” “Japan in World Peace,” and “Japan 
in World Politics.” Mr. Kawakami contributed 
to the December number of this REVIEW a succinct 
article on “Japan and Her Vital Necessities.” 


The Foreign Relations of China. By Ming- 
chien Joshua Bau. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 508 pp. 

In view of the important place held by China 
in the discussions of world interests at Wash- 
ington, American readers are fortunate in having 
presented to them at this time an authentic ac- 
count of China’s foreign relations from the Sev- 
enteenth Century to the present day, including a 
section devoted to Japanese policy in China. The 
author of this work is a young Chinese who has 
pursued graduate studies at Yale, Columbia, and 
Johns Hopkins Universities, and has held the 
Carnegie Endowment International Law Fellow- 
ship. He discusses the policies of Russia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the United States, 
and outlines the application of the “Open Door” 
Policy. One section of the book deals chiefly 
with questions relating to China that have arisen 
since the World War—the new _ international 
banking consortium, the League of Nations, and 
the Shantung Question. In his concluding chap- 
ters the author makes constructive suggestions, 
looking to economic recovery, recognition of 
world welfare as a principle, and friendly rela- 
tions with Japan. The treatment throughout is 
orderly and scientific in a high degree. The case 
of modern China at the judgment bar of the 
world could not be more clearly stated. 


Trading with Asia. By Frank R. Eldridge, Jr. 
D. Appleton & Company. 474 pp. Map. 

With the Washington Conference reminding us 
that the problems of the Far East are fundamen- 
tally economic problems, this volume makes a 
peculiar appeal to all American business men 
who are in any way concerned with export trade. 
The volume is divided into geographic parts. It 
has chapters on Japan and China, the Philippines 
and the Dutch East Indies, British India and 
Ceylon, and Siam, Malaysia, and French Indo- 
China. The history, government, tariffs, and 


commercial treaties of each country are sketched 
in outline, and each country’s agriculture, mines, 
and industries are described in detail. The author 
analyzes the commercial methods followed in the 
Far East and the market for American exports. 
The volume is supplied with a good ‘commercial 
map of the Far East, and with transportation and 
treaty port maps of China. 


Turkey: a World Problem of To-day. By 
Talcott Williams. Doubleday, Page & Co. 336 pp. 

Few Americans, 
perhaps, are ready 
to agree with Dr. 
Williams that the 
United States could 
accept a Turkish 
mandate, but it is 
probably true that 
no American is better 
equipped to state the 
arguments for such 
a policy than Dr. 
Williams, who was 
himself born in Tur- 
key, the son of mis- 
sionary parents, and 
lived there until he 
reached the age of 
sixteen. Whatever 
may finally be done 
about Turkey, there 
can be no solution of 
this age-long worid 
problem that is not 
based on the body of 
historic fact which 
Dr. Williams _ sets 
forth in this volume. Much of this information 
is here presented for the first time in readable 
and concise form. 

















DR. TALCOTT WILLIAMS 


Mexico on the Verge. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
George H. Doran Company. 296 pp. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, a man who has studied the in- 
ternational problems of the Old World all his 
life, has recently found in the Mexican situation 
what seems to him a critical experiment in the 
political development of the Western Hemis- 
phere. Dr. Dillon has found very much to ad- 
mire in the Obregon Administration. He warmly 
defends Obregon against aspersions that have 
been cast by American interests, and charges our 
Government with inconsistency in demanding 
that Mexico pay her debts, but at the same time 
refusing to permit her to raise the money by 
taxation or foreign loans. 


Trading with Mexico. By Wallace Thompson. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 271 pp. 

This book represents the viewpoint of the 
American business man. Mr. Thompson _be- 
lieves that the present deplorable conditions in 
Mexico are largely the result of the attempts to 
apply political remedies for economic ills. He 
believes that the business men of America and 
Mexico may yet codperate to find a way out of 
the ruin that now seems to engulf the land. 
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TRAVEL, ADVENTURE AND DESCRIPTION 


Seeing the Sunny South. By John T. Faris. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 320 pp. 
Ill. 

Dr. Faris has made an interesting addition to 
his series, which began with “Seeing Pennsyl- 
vania,” and was continued with “Seeing the Far 
West.” In the present volume he gives similar 
pictures of some of the most important portions 
of the South. His introductory chapters have to 
do with the famous Shenandoah Valley and the 
“Eastern Shore” of Maryland. Thence by easy 
stages the reader is conducted through the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, and the conclud- 
ing section of the itinerary includes the moun- 
tains of Kentucky and West Virginia: Alto- 
gether it is a profitable journey, not only for its 
scenic values, but for its historic associations as 
well. 


Working North from Patagonia. By Harry 
A. Franck. The Century Company. 650 pp. III. 

A traveler who, like Mr. Franck, “works his 
passage” through whatever part of the world 
he wishes to explore, has certain advantages over 
the ordinary tourist in the forming of human 
contacts with the peoples whom he visits.. Mr. 
Franck has already told us his adventures on 
the western coast of South America, and this new 
volume narrates his journeyings- through the 
southern and eastern portions of that great con- 
tinent. These travels occupied four whole years, 
covering Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Brazil, British Guiana and Venezuela. In the 
course of his wanderings Mr. Franck walked 
about 5000 miles. In Brazil he spent some time 
as a traveling showman. Numerous photographs, 
taken by the author, illustrate his text. 


A Painter in Palestine. By Donald Max- 
well. John Lane Company. 164 pp. III: 
_ This is an artist’s book on the Holy Land, but 
it is more than a mere d-°cription of the coun- 
try. Mr. Maxwell is a reverent-minded student 
of the Scriptures, and in his book he offers such 
explanations of some of the Bible stories as 
would naturally occur to an artist visiting the 
region in which those stories had their origia. 


Down the Columbia. By Lewis R. Free- 
man. Dodd, Mead & Company. 383 pp. III. 

One of the world’s most picturesque rivers is 
the Columbia. The upper reaches of that stream 
have been famous for the swiftness of current, 
volume of water, and the grandeur of their rocks, 
from the days of the early Hudson Bay fur trad- 
ers. For more than one hundred miles of the 
tiver’s course a boat voyage is perilous in the 
extreme. Only one other American river, the 
Colorado, can be called a rival of the Columbia 
In this respect. Mr. Lewis R. Freeman, having 
adventured in many parts of the world on land 
and sea, determined to voyage down the Colum- 
bia from its sources in the Canadian glaciers to 
the Pacific. He accomplished the feat in safety, 
and gives in this volume the only existing first- 
hand account of such a journey. His vivid de- 


scriptions of the river scenery, together with 
many excellent photographs, serve to introduce 
the reader to a new and fascinating chapter in 
American geography. 


Westward Hoboes. 
ridge Dixon. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Ill. 

This book relates the experiences of two Bos- 
ton girls who shipped their automobile to Gal- 
veston, and from that point motored through the 
Rio Grande country, then north through the 
Rockies, and home by way of the northern States. 
They took many photographs along the way, and 
these have helped them in making known to their 
Eastern friends the scenic wonders that they en- 
countered on their journey. In New Mexico and 
Arizona they wandered far from the beaten track 
of tourist travel. 


By Winifred Hawk- 
377 pp. 


The Pacific Triangle. By Sydney Greenbie. 
The Century Company. 402 pp. III. 

The author’s purpose in writing this book was 
to make American readers acquainted with the 
native races of the Pacific. In his assembling of 
material dealing with the several peoples a cer- 
tain amount of duplication was unavoidable. 
The author is sympathetic in his treatment of the 
tangle of factors that enter into what we desig- 
nate as the problems of the Pacific, but he tries, 
above all, to make us see these different peoples 
as they are at home, and as they reveal them- 
selves in customs and ways of living. At a time 
when our interest is centered as never before on 
the countries of the Far East the publication of 
this work is a real service. 


Peking: a Social Survey. By Sidney D. 


Gamble, assisted by John Stewart Burgess. 
George H. Doran Company. 538 pp. III. 

Social surveys of American cities no longer 
have the charm of novelty. In the Far East, on 
the other hand, it may well be doubted whether 
an enterprise of this sort has, until very recently, 
appealed to students of sociology as a practical 
plan. The present volume is supposed to embody 
the results of the first social survey of an Oriental 
city. The Princeton University Center in China 
and the Peking Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has codperated in this praiseworthy effort 
to obtain the essential facts which should form 
the basis of any intelligent work of philanthropy 
or social reform. Adopting a somewhat unusual 
but a distinctly useful method, the authors have 
summed up their conclusions in their opening 
chapter. 


Faery Lands of the South Seas. By James 
Norman. Hall and Charles Bernard Nordhoff. 
Harper & Brothers. 354 pp. III. 


After the World War Messrs. Hall and Nord- 
hoff, having adventured much as aviators in the 
service of the A. E. F., were minded to seek a 
wholly different kind of adventure. This they 
found in the islands of the South Seas, where for 
<wo years they came as near as Americans could 
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They strayed far 
from the usual route of the present-day white 
visitors to the South Seas, going to certain islands 
that seemed never to have been visited by white 
men before and in one instance discovering a 
native tribe practically shut off from the world. 
A few of the tribes that they found were canni- 


to living the life of the natives. 


balistic in practice. The verity of the descrip- 
tions that they give in this volume has been at- 
tested by no less an authority than Frederick 
O'Brien. 


Where the Strange Trails Go Down. By E. 
Alexander Powell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 279 


pp. Iil. 

In this book Mr. Powell tells of his travels in 
lands that we have always known by name, but 
of which most of us have only the most super- 
ficial knowledge—Sulu, Borneo, Celebes, Java, 
Sumatra, the Straits Settlements, the Malay States, 
Siam, Cambodia, Annam and Cochin-China. Mr. 
Powell is experienced both as a globe trotter and 
as a narrator. Always he is seeking the essen- 
tial characteristics of the lands and peoples that 
he visits. His journalistic sense leads him to 
look for and find the strange and the unusual, 
but this does not cause him to lose his perspec- 
tive, or to fail in discrimination. Few tourists 
have roamed through these Far Eastern lands to 
better purpose. 


Mysterious India. By Robert Chauvelot. 


The Century Company. 277 pp. III. 

An English translation of the impressions of a 
French traveler in India who went to that coun- 
try for the purpose of piercing the mystery that 
has always kept from most European and Ameri- 
can travelers any intimate knowledge of the na- 
tive life. M. Chauvelot is a skilled observer who 
had unusual opportunities through his contact 
with Indians of high station for studying the in- 
stitutions of the country as they are to-day. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 





The Romance of Russia. By Elizabeth W. 
Champney and Frére Champney. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 352 pp. IIl. 

Those who expect to find in this volume any- 
thing like a formal history of Russia or of the 
Russian people will be disappointed. The book 
does, however, give a distinct impression of the 
struggle through which Russia has passed during 
the centuries, and in order to infuse their narra- 
tive with the true Slav spirit, the authors have 
drawn upon the epic songs and fairy tales of the 
people. 


Adventures in Swaziland. By Owen Rowe 
O’Neil. The Century Company. 381 pp. II. 

The author of this work is a member of a well- 
known Boer family of South Africa. Dr. O’Neil 
grew up on the frontier of the Orange Free State, 
in close proximity to the savage Swazis, a nation 
of 300,000 people. After he had come to man- 
hood and had been educated at Edinburgh and 
Harvard, Dr. O’Neil went back to practice medi- 
cine among his own people in Africa. Each year, 
however, he visited the natives in the wilderness. 
In 1918 he, with a companion, became the only 
white man ever initiated into the Swazi tribe. 
The latter part of this volume tells the exciting 
story of civil war among the Swazis. 


- Mysterious Japan. By Julian Street. Dou- 


bleday, Page & Company. 349 pp. IIl. 

In these days, when everything printed about 
Japan is taken seriously, the reader should per- 
haps be warned that Mr. Street’s book does not 
offer any grave discussions of international rela- 
tions. He traveled over Japan in the same spirit 
with which a few years ago he passed from East 
to West and from North to South of the United 
States. Because he finds so much that interests 
him in the people of every land that he visits 
Mr. Street’s observations are sure to find an in- 
terested audience, wherever they are published. 








The Essentials of Advertising. By Frank 
Leroy Blanchard. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 322 pp. 

Advertising is a broad and continually ex- 
panding topic. Mr. Blanchard, who has long 
been in close contact with the business, would be 
the last to maintain that he has embodied in this 
single volume all that is known as the result of 
modern experience in this great field. He has, 
however, touched upon those divisions of the 
subject which it is essential for anyone to under- 
stand who attempts to enter the “advertising 
game” either as an amateur or professional. The 
book is an eminently practical treatise. While it 
suggests much to the learner, it is definite and 
concise in its directions for advertising practice. 
The reader is instructed in the preparation of 
copy, in the special advantages of the several 
mediums employed, and in the duties of the more 
important advertising positions. The chapter on 





THE DOMAIN OF TRADE 









correcting proofs, which perhaps would hardly 
be looked for in a book of this scope, is admirable 
for clearness of statement and as a common-sense 
presentation of a somewhat forbidding theme. 


The Romance of Business. By W. Cameron 
Forbes. Houghton Mifflin Company. 258 pp. IIl. 

Mr. Forbes has long been a successful business 
man in Boston, and was formerly Governor of 
the Philippine Islands. Several years ago, im- 
pressed by the part which business plays in the 
lives of all, and feeling that many persons were 
unduly prejudiced against business, Mr. Forbes 
contributed a series of articles to the Open Road. 
In the preparation of these he had the coopera- 
tion of several experts in various fields. The 
articles have been collected and now appear in 
book form, with appropriate illustrations. They 
should prove stimulating and helpful to young 
persons just beginning a business career. 
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